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PREFACE. 


The publication of this single volume on the very extensive, 
though as yet imperfectly known country, called Balochistan, 
had been detennined upon for a two-fold reason. First, 
because all information concerning this immense tract has 
hitherto been contained, not alone in a few books of history 
and travel of a somewhat old date, but in numerous Govern- 
ment reports and pamphlets, either printed or in manuscript, 
which have appeared at various times during the past forty 
years The information contained in each of these is no 
doubt valuable, and it was thought, that if the whole of 
these disjecta membra were collated with some amount of 
care and diligence into one volume, and arranged. in such 
a manner as might be deemed most acceptable to the 
general reader, its value as a work of reference upon matters 
connected with Balochistan would be at once appreciated. 

The 'second reason adduced for the publication of the 
book is the growing interest in that parricular part of 
Balochistan bordering upon Afghanistan and Sindh, which 
is more especially under ihe sovereignty of the Brahui Khan 
of Kalat, and the attention which has of late been drawn 
to what may be called the “Kalat question,” in special 
reference to the necessity for a good understanding be- 
tween die Baloch ruler and the British Government so far 
as regards the safe conduct of Central-Asian trade into 
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British India, and to the better and more effectual observance 
of the treaties previously entered mto between the two 
Governments. 

The authorities consulted in the preparation of this 
volume (which, it may be as well to remark, is to be 
regarded more as a compilation than an original work,) arc 
the following, and it is hoped that they may Ise considered 
a sufficient guarantee for its general accuracy and trust- 
worthiness ; — 

A-LCEn, Rev. J. N., Bombay Ecclesiastical Establishment (1843). 
Arrian, (Expectitio Alexandn). 

Bkllew, Dr., Bengal Medical Seivice (1872). 

Brown, Capt. Lewis, Bombay Army (1841). 

Bruce, Mu R. B J., Bengal Civil Service (1871). 

Carless, Licul. T. G., Indian Navy (1838). 

Chris riE, Captain, Bombay Aimy (1816). 

Cook, Dr. H., Bombay Medical Service (i860) 

Glabstone, Ml. C. E., Bengal Civil Semce {1874). 

GoLUSMin (present .Sir B'. J.), Madras Amy (1863). 

Gordon, Lieut. M. K., Bombay Army (1841-42). 

Green, Sir H. R , Bombay Army. 

Hart, Capt. S V W., Bombay Army (1840). 

Jacob, Geneial John, Bombay Anny (1854) 

I.E Messurier, Major P., Bombay Ainiy (1841). 

Masson, Mi. Ch., Traveller (1844). 

Merewethbr, Sii W. L , Bombay Army. 

Montriou, Lieut. C. W., Indian Navy (1842). 

OUTRAM, Major James, Bombay Army (1840). 

Pierce, Mi. E., Indo-Euiopean Telegiaph Dept. (1874). 
PoTTiNGER, Lieut il., Bombay Aimy (i8i6). 

Preedy, Major H. W., Bombay Army (1854). 

Robinson, Lieut. G. IL, Bombay Army (1841). 

Thorn’ion, Ml. E , Indian Gazetteer Compiler (1844). 

Ross, Lieut. -Col. , Bombay Staff Corps. 

St, John, Major, R.E. 

etc. etc. etc. 


A. W. H. 


Karachi, A?t^cst, i8’j6. 
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BALOCHISTAN. 


CHAPTER I. 

A GEOGRAPHICAL GKF.TCJI OF BOTH PERSIAN AND 
KALATI BALOCHISTAN. 

There arc but few countries in the vast continent of Asia 
of which, as regards their general geogiaphy, so little was, 
till within a comparatively recent period, really known as 
that extensive region shown in modern maps under the 
name of Balochistan, or the country of the l^aloch tribe. 
Much greater. Indeed, and possibly more accurate, it may be 
said, IS the knowledge at this present time of that immense 
territory vaguely designated as “ Central Asia,” the land of 
terrible deserts and fertile oases, that, thirty or forty years 
ago, was a veritable la'ra incognita to geographers, but which 
the slow yet sure tide of Russian conquest has successfully 
opened out to scientific exploration and research. 

With perhaps the single exception of the interior of 
Arabia, concerning which geographers of the present day 
as yet know hardly more than of Equatorial Africa itself, 
Balochistan, taken as a whole, might, till within the last ten 
or twelve years, have fairly lard claim to tire second place in 
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this maze of geographical ignorance and doubt, while even 
the latest compiled map of the country, prepared in 1875, 
shows vast tracts of land as still unexplored and unknown. 
Nor are the reasons of tins state of things at all strange or 
difficult of explanation, as will be seen when treating of 
the hydrography and climate of this peculiar region. 

Balochistan, in the modern acceptation of the term, may 
be said, in a general sense, to include all that tract of country 
winch has foi its northern and north-eastern boimdar}’- the 
large kingdom of Afghanistan, its eastern frontier being 
limited by the British jirovince of Sindh, and its western by 
the Persian State, while the Arabian Sea washes its southern 
base for a distance of nearly six hundred miles. Since, 
lioivever, this can only be regarded as a very general de- 
scription of the boundaries of Balochistan, it will be neces- 
sary for a better elucidation of this part of the subject to 
enter into more minute particulars- as to both natural 
and political limits of the country, giving the best and latest 
information possible on these points. In that portion of 
^Balochistan extending to the eastward and comprising the 
provinces of Las and Jhalawan, the frontier from the sea- 
coast near Cape Monze (Ras Muari), in about lat. 24 ° 53' N. 
and long, 66° 41' E., is, in a northerly direction, well demar- 
cated for a considerable distance, first, by the Habb river, 
and afterwards by the Brahuik range of mountains separating 
it from the British province of Sindh up to witliin a few 
miles of the 28th parallel of north latitude. Thence the 
boundary line, following the southern portion of the Gandava 
district, runs in an ea.stcrly direction, and is conterminous 
with the Sindh frontier as far as a point 20 miles or so north- 
east of tlie Lehni tower. From this, skirting the Panjab 
frontier, it pursues a similar durection, pa.ssing the Gendaii 
mountain, and at last reached a spot near Hanand, where 
the British, Baloch, and Afghan boundaries meet. Thence 
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it runs nearly due west for a distance of upwards of 160 
miles, till it strikes the Lalleji range of hills near the Bolan 
pass, and horn this point makes an abrupt turn to the north- 
west, and so proceeds till within a few miles north of the 
Tokatu mountain in the Shal district of Kalat, where, in this 
particular locality the IvOra rivulet marks the hue boundary 
between Balochistan and Afglianistan. Here it attains its 
most northerly limit, and aftenvards pursues a south-westerly 
course, skirting the Kalati districts of Shal, Nushki, and 
Khariiii, all of which, in the newly compiled map of Balo- 
chistanj are sliown as a part of the great Sarawan Province. 
At the southern extremity of the ICharan tract it meets the 
mountain range of the Washati, or, as it is also called, the 
Mach which, it is presumed, may possibly mark this portion 
of its northern boundary ; but, unfortunately, nothing definite 
seems to be known of this part of the frontier line. St. John 
states that the highlands of Sarhad undoubtedly form a 
poition of Balochistan, wdiile the neighbouring plain district 
of Zirreh, when inhabited, belonged to Sistan. He believes 
that the 29th parallel of latitude, between the 59th and 64th 
meridians of longitude, may be taken as the approximate 
limit in this direction. Bellew, however, in his record of 
the mission to Sistan in 1872, considers that the southern (or 
desert) portion of that province of Afghanistan, as bordering 
upon Balochistan, is separated from it by a range of hills 
known as the M ushti, which may possibly be the same as the 
Mach or Washati, but he agrees in the view taken that- 
the Sarhad (or boundary) mountains divide the Zirreh basin 
of the same Afghan district from the Baloch province of 
Makran. But while this state of uncertainty prevails regard- 
ing the northern frontier of Balochistan, the western boundary, 
or that separating it from Pemia, does not appeat to be 
quite so ambiguous. According to the first authority (St. 
John) previously quoted, lire most westerly limit in that 
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direction is a pillar, or cairn, of stones, a few miles from 
the sea-coast, and not far from lat. 25° 47' N., and long. 
58° 35' E. This boundary mark is called “ Malik Chadar,” 
or the king’s monument, and is probably one of a very 
ancient date. It points out, in fact, the westernmost portion 
of the Tlaloch district of ]\lakran, and the frontier line 
thence mns to the Saif-u-Din pass, near a swamp called the 
Dag-i-Farhad, on the road between the towns of Ban and 
Banpur, in lat. 28° 14' N., and long. 59° 5' E., which marks 
the limit of the Karinan distnct of Narmashir. Soutli of 
this, Jar-Morian, wheic the Rudbar and Banpur rivers meet, 
is p‘obaI)/j the point of division. 

Area . — Tn area Balochistan had long been supposed to 
cover in its entirety quite 160,000 square miles, but the 
latest estimates do not raise it higher than 0,000 square 
miles, of which 60,000 are said to belong to what is termed 
Persian Balochistan, and the remaining 80,000 to Kalati 
Balochistan, or that portion which is more or less directly 
under the rule of the Brahui Khan of Kalat. 

Physical Aspect . — ^The natural aspect of so large a country 
as Balochistan must of a necessity be both varied and 
peculiar. It is decidedly a mountainous region, but yet 
possesses many plains and valleys, some so sandy and 
desert as to be utterly useles.s for any agricultural purpose, 
while others are fertile, and capable of high cultivation 
when sufficiently irrigated. Among the many mountain 
ranges of Balochistan, the most extensive, and, so far as is 
at present known, the loftiest, is the Brahuik — so called by 
Pottinger— and which is in some sense a continuation of the 
Afghan mountains north of Quetta. It extends from llic 
Shal district of Sarawan in a southerly direction through 
the Jhalawan and J^as Provinces down to Cape lifonze, a 
distance of quite 340 miles. The tract varies in breadth, 
being about 150 miles from the Kachh Gandava border on 
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the east to Nushki on the west; but it is said to ])c widest 
about the centre, gradually narrowing as it approaches the 
sea-coast of Lns. Though this extensive mountain mass 
may well pass under the general name of the Brahuik 
plateau, it has locally other names in the several districts 
through which its cliains extend. Thus, that portion which 
separates tlie highlands of Sarawan from the low country of 
Kachh Gandava is knoivn as the Takari ; further south, and 
down to the 26th parallel of latitude, this same chain is 
called the Ivirthar, and thence to the ocean it obtains the 
name of the Pabb hills. Similarly other offshoots west of 
these are knoivn as the tiarbui, the Dauwaiu, and the Hara 
mountains. These last form a line of demarcation betw'een 
the Las and Makriin Provinces. It is the BraJiuik range in 
which the two mountains said to be the loftiest yet known 
in Balochistan are situate. One of these is the two-forked 
hill of Tokatu in the Shal district, about 14 miles north of 
Quetta, having an elevation of betiveen 11,000 and 12,000 
feet above the level of the sea. The other is that of Chehel- 
Tan, near Mastung, which in height is believed, if anything, 
'to exceed that of Tokatu. Another high mountain is the 
“ Kuh-i-Maran,” or hill of snakes, which Cook* thought was 
not much inferior in height to Chehel-Tan. It bounds the 
Maiigachar valley, in the province of Sarawan, to the east- 
north-east. Along the Kirthar range are also peaks having 
an altitude of between 7000 and 8000 feet above sea level. 

The table-land of the Brahuik range, which covers a very 
large portion of the provinces of Sarawan, Jhalawan, and 
l^as, in Kalati Balochistan, would appear to attain its 
greatest elevation, about 6800 feet, at Kalat, whence, to the 
northward, it gradually decreases, being but 6000 feet at 
Mastung, and 5600 feet at Quetta. Soutliward from Kalat 

■ * Surgeon-Major Henry Cook, formerly in medical charge of the 
Kalat Agency. 
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the height rapidly diminishes, till at length, in the Pahb hills, 
in the southernmost part of Las, it is but a few hundred 
feet. It is in that portion of the Brahuik range locally 
called the Takari, separating the low plains of Kachhi from 
the elevated table-land of Sarawan, that the two great gaps, 
or rents, leading from the upper to the lower counti}', and 
known as the Bolan and Alula passes, occur. At these t^vo 
places the mountain mass is broken through in a very 
distorted manner, and down the cuts so formed flow 
the Bolan and Mula rivers, or what might, more correctly 
speaking, be termed “mountain torrents,” 

Next in importance to the Brahuik range of mountains 
are two lofty plateaus, one situate partly in Persian and 
partly in Kalati Balochistan, the other wholly in the fomicr 
division of the country. The first, or “ Baloch plateau,” as 
it is called by St. John, who personally visited several of the 
districts over which this plateau extends, runs— -to use his 
own words — ^parallel to the coast, /.<?., east and west from 
the 59th to the 66th meridians of longitude. Its extension 
is limited on the cast by the trans-Indus system (the Bra- 
huik) running from east of north in a south or south-west 
direction, and on the west by three distinct chains from the 
mountain system of Persia, which, soutli of the Elburz, has, 
with rare exceptions, a north-west and south-east direction. 
For sixty or seventy miles from the sea the general level 
rises, at first very gradually, but afterwards more rapidly, to 
an altitude of 500 feet Beyond this lliere is an abrupt 
scarp of 1500 to 2000 feet, behind -which is a gradual ascent 
of 500 feet more to the foot of a second scaip of about the 
same altitude as the last, but occasionally, as south of 
Panjgur, much low'cr. The summit of this last scarp forms 
the water-palling between the basin of the Halmand and 
the Arabian Sea. Its nortliern slope is gentle, falling to a 
long and wide valley, over 3000 feet in altitude, drained by 
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a single outlet Ihrougli the lofty hills which bound it on the 
north into the Kharan desert. This vast plain, 2500 feet 
above the sea, at the foot of the hills, appears to slope 
gradually to half that height towards the Halmand and the 
Sistan lake. The outward appearance taken by the Baloch 
lulls to the eye is curious and perhaps unique. The geo- 
logical components arc chfefly sandstone and shale, almost 
unfossiliferous, with a dip approaching more or less to the 
vertical, and a stiiko generally at a small angle to the axis 
of the ranges. The result is a sea of xiarallcl ridges, 
separated by ravines generally narrow and of small depth, 
and almost bare of vegetation. Bold masses of mountain 
are entirely wanting, except in the hills bounding the Kharan 
deserts. Even the faces of the scarps, w'hich at a distance 
have a precipitous aspect, are found on approach to be made 
up of the same insignificant ridges set on a slope steeper 
than usual. One consequence of this configuration is that 
though Balochistan is a thoroughly mountainous country, 
its least accessible parts are comparatively easy of approach. 
Art has done nothing to improve the paths, but camels, the 
most clumsy of beasts, traveise them in every direction. 

The Baloch plateau would seepi to present but few 
features of interest, and the only range of any considerable 
altitude belonging to it is the Sianeh Kuh in Persian 
Balochistan, which bounds it on the north; and the highest 
summit of this chain is but 7000 feet above die sea, an 
elevation very much below that of either Tokatu or Chehel- 
Tan in the Brahuik mountains. 

The other plateau — the Sarhad — ^which lies wholly within 
Persian Balochistan, and is, in fact, but the southern pro- 
longation of the gi-eat elevated mass that forms the high- 
lands of Khorasan, consisting — to quote again the previous 
authorit}'-, St John — of numerous parallel lidges of various 
altitudes, separating valleys level in transverse section, but 
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having a rapid slope to the south-east, />., in tlie direction 
of the axes of the dividing ranges. Kach is drained by a 
river or torrent bed. The parallel streams thus formed, 
abutting on the Balocli plateau, turn eastwards to unite in a 
single stream, the Mashkid, which bur.sts tlnongh the Sianeh 
mountains into the Kharan desert. It is icmarkablc that 
tlic entire plateau is drained to the eastward, the waiter- 
parting being on the extreme edge of the western scarp. 
Of the dividing ranges of the Sarhad plateau, the Kuh-i-lhrg, 
an abiupl iidge of limestone lock, is the most prominent, 
rising 4000 feet above the Magas valley, itself 4000 feet 
above the sea. Further cast and north, the Kub-i-Safed, a 
range probably metamorphic, toweis to an equal altitude 
above the Kharan desert. Lofty crags of limestone, similar 
to those ivhich overhang the Dizak valley, are found on the 
line of prolongation of Kuh-i- 33 irg, near the villages of Kant 
and Molatan, and the same limestone reappears on the 
same line fuither south in the peaks of Shairas, the highest 
summits of the southern scarp of the Baloch plateau.’’ * 

In compaiison w’ith the three mountain systems just 
described, there are no others of any note in either Persian 
or Kalati Balochislan. . The chains of hills found in the 
province of Makran are small and of inconsiderable altitude, 
and of these the Jambki hills, lying betw’cen the Dasht and 
Sarbaz, would appear to be tlie most importanl. Some few 
ranges there are in the same province winch, though small 
both ui extent and elevation, are ncveitiieless prominent 
objects w'hen viewed from the sea-coast ; these wall, liow'-ever, 
be considered in a future chapter, when the Makrtm district 
comes more directly under review. 

Hydrography . — Of the water system of Balochistan, both 
Persian and Kalati, there is but little to be said. No luige 
river — like the Indus, for instance — charged with fertilizing 
matter, flow''s through any part of this immense territory, 
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and to this circumstance is, in all probability, due the slight 
knowledge at present possessed of Ihe intciior, where arid, 
sandy deserts, dangerous alike to the native of the country 
and to the traveller, are the rule and not the exception, and 
cover generally those large open spaces shown upon the 
maps as une.\J}lored.'^ Of lakes there are none throughout 
the entire area of Balochistan. In the hilly districts of 
Sarawan and Jhalawan, large as aie their respective areas, 
there is not a single river of any magnitude. The Bolan 
and Mula streams in Saraw’an and Kachh Gandava are 
simply mountain torrents on a large scale, fierce and 
till bill ent after a heavy rainfall, but almost dry at other 
times. The XJrnach, Nil, and Purali rivers, so-called in the 
Jhalawvin and Las districts (the last presumed to be the 
Arahis of the Greeks), are of a similar nature; and, 
notwithstanding the great ividth of the bed of the Purali 
in many places in the Las Province, it has no regular 
embouchure into the sea, but its water, when in flood from 
rainfiill, seems to lose itself in the level plains ui a chain of 
temporary swamps and marshes, dlie Habb river, dividing 
Las from the British province of Smdh, is another instance 
in point. It possesses, ceitainly, permanent banks, is fed 
from the Pabb chain of mountains, and after heavy rains 
in those hills a large body of water is generated, wliich 
rushes down towards the sea with tremendous force and 
velocity. But at other times ivatcr is to be found only in a 
few small pools in its rocky bed It is, in short, but another 
mountain tonrent on a large scale. So also -with the greater 
numbei of the streams in the western districts, though a 
few of these hav^e more of the semblance of nveis than 
can be found elsewhere in Balochistan. Among these are 
the Nihing (or Dasht), with a course of about 170 miles in 
Kalati Makran, the Sarbaz (or Bahu) river, and the 
Kaju (or Dashtiyari), in Persian Makran. All three, after 
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circuitous routes, fall into the sea at Gwattar Bay. I'be bed 
of the upper part of the Nihing is, however, mostly dry 
during the year, and in other places has only occasional 
pools of water. It drains, in conjunction with the Kej 
river and other streams, not only the southern slopes of the 
Baloch plateau, but a largo area also m the western portion 
of Kalati Balochislan. The Sarbaz (oi Bahu) river has 
its rise in a range of hills of some considerable elevation 
about 20 miles north of the towi of the same name, and 
flows entirely through Persian Balochislan, meeting the Kaju 
a short distance from the sea, into w'liich, at Gwattar Bay, 
the two combined ultimately fall. The Kaju rises in the 
same range of hills as the Sarbaz, meeting it as has just 
been stated. In the latter part of its course this stream is 
known as the Dashtiyari. The Hingol (or x\ghor, or Paho) 
river, for it bears all three names in different pads of its 
course, for .some distance separates the province of Makran 
from that of Las. It is said to lake its rise somewhere 
near Kalat, but this is doubtful ; still, like the majority of 
the streams in Balocbistan, it is an impassable torrent after a 
rainfall, but dry during the rest of the year. The singular 
phenomena of mud volcanoes, as existing in various parts 
of Makran and Las, will be mentioned when describing those 
provinces. One other stream still requires to be noticed as 
occurring in Persian Balochistan, and this is the Mashkid, 
which takes its lise in the northern portion of the Baloch 
plateau. This river (the Boodoor of Potlinger), wiiich it 
is now asccitained flows in a nortlr-westeily direction, is 
largely fed, it is supposed, by streams coming down from 
the Sarhad plateau, but ultimately loses itself in the Ivharan 
desert, though St John believes that it no doubt eventually 
assists to form the Zirreh swamp, lying mostly in Afghan 
territory, between the 29th and 3otii parallels of north 
latitude. 
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Soil and geological formation — ^Thc soil of a country like 
BalochisLan, so peculiar in its physical aspects, must 
necessarily be very varied, more especially when its vast 
extent of table-land, its numerous scattered valleys, and its 
arid deserts come to be considered. In the Brahuik 
plateau, covering the Sarawan, Jhalawan, and a portion of 
the Las Provinces of Kalati Balochistan, the soil m the 
valleys is said to be light and rather sandy, in places 
exceedingly soft and yielding, and only requiring a proper 
system of irrigation to make it highly productive. Where so 
great an area is covered with hilly land, there must needs 
be much stony ground, and scattered over portions of it 
are found numerous small boulders of nummulitic limestone, 
the main ingredient, it may be remarked, of the Brahuik 
range generally. This plateau, according to Cook, who 
examined much of it personally during his tours in the 
Sarawan and Jhalawan Provinces, is composed essentially of 
nummulitic limestone, with lines of disruption, apparently 
running from cast to west, in several places. Among this 
mountainous mass are situate valleys of different degrees of 
elevation and of various extent as regards area. 

The limestones examined in these hills have been found 
to be of several kinds, such as arenaceous, silicious, argil- 
laceous, and shaly; some of them are exceedingly hard, 
compact, and fine-grained, with a variety of colours, such as 
white, red and white, orange, purple, chocolate, blue, bluish- 
grey, and dark-grey; some containing fossils, others alto- 
gether destitute of them. Cook also discovered that the 
white limestone was minutely veined throughout its sub- 
stance, diat solitary sandstone strata in some places cropped 
out containing pebbles of grey limestone and flint arranged 
in parallel layers, while in others this formation was so 
close as to become a conglomerate. In parts, too, of the 
Jhalawan Province, trap-rodc, black, purple, green, bright red, - 
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and white in colour, was found capped by limestone, in 
places of a crystalline character, with or without fossils. "Ihis 
trap-rock, accoidiug to the same authority, differed much in 
different places. In some spots it is compo.'-ed of serpentine, 
and in otliers of dioritc, in tlie former occasionally veined 
with carbonate of copper. At times, also, masses of clear 
white marble were .seen. The trap-rock prevails in the 
middle, north-western, and south-wcstcin poitions of the 
Jhalawan Piovince. Ihat part of the Brahuik plateau 
known as the Ifarbiii mountains, and extending eastward 
from ICalat, consists, according to Cook, of a numinulitic 
senes comjiosed of a compact white or rcddish-^^hitc lime- 
stone, and contains nummulites, orbitolites, orbitoides, 
operciilina, assilina, alveolina, and fossils of this scries ; the 
thickness is unknown, but is supposed to be piobably over 
a thousand feel. The submimmuHtic series, consisting of 
limestone strata diffeiing in character, but compact, sub- 
crystalline, saccharoid, at times cretaceous, he found to 
occur in the noith-westem paits of jbalaivan, and he 
estimates its thickness at from 200 to 500 feet. The.se 
strata contained assilina, alveolina, occasionally orbitolina, 
and minute indistinct foraminifera. 

Another group, which he terras “the loiver cretaceous,” 
some two thousand feet or thereabouts in thickness, was 
found by him also in Jhalaivaii, in the Nograma valley, and 
very generally in other portions of the same large province. 
It consisted of a more or less compact, fme-grained red and 
white limestone, interleaved -with slabs of fimt or chert, the 
limestone generally conlaimng fine micToscopic specks, and 
the upper part one or two massive strata of an exceedingly 
hard limestone, abomiding in orbitoides, orbitolina, and 
operculina. The lower strata ivere argillaceous and shaly, 
and contained, though rarely, ammonites. Another group 
of the “lower cretaceous” of the same senes— the sub- 
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nummulitic — comprising dark-blue fossiliferous underlying 
limestone, and containing strata yielding lead-ore with a 
probable thickness of 2000 feet, he found in other parts of 
the Jlialawan district. He also refers to a fifth group, con- 
sisting of clay slate, some 2500 feet thick, and granite, and 
further mentions that the valley of Mushki, in north-eastern 
Makran, was bounded on the west by hill-ranges of clay 
slate. 

In the Kachh Gandava province of Kalati balochistan, 
the soil and geological formation are essentially different 
from that just described. This extensive district, owing to 
its peculiarly low situation, is, as has been well observed, a 
l>oundle.ss, treeless, level plain of indurated clay of a dull, 
dry, earlhy colour, and .showing signs of being sometimes 
under water. The soil is, in geneial, a hard-haked clay, 
quite flat, probably deposited by the numerous torrents 
holding their transitory but violent courses over the surface 
— parched up in the intensely hot summer season, when uater 
is scarce, but highly productive when a careful system of 
irrigation can be brought to bear on it. 

Turning to Central and Southern Balochistan, namely, to 
the Las and Makran Provinces, it may be staled that, 
excepting the hilly land which on three sides , borders the 
first-mentioned district, the soil is everjnvhcre alluvial, and 
composed of a light, loos« clay mixed with more or less fine 
sand. The level plains clbmmence a shoit distance from 
the sea, and where the soil admits of being iriigated it is 
capable of cultivation. So also with the province of Ma- 
kran ; wherever m'igation can be resorted to, the soil in the 
valleys at least will repay to some extent the labour of 
tillage, but there are in tliis large district numerous deserts 
and inhospitable wastes, where nothing is to be seen but 
sand or hard black gravel. Much of the northern part of 
the Maltran Province, between the 63rd and 65th meridians 
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of longitude, is to this day, comparatively speaking, un- 
known, and, indeed, in the latest compiled maps of the 
country, a large area is marked as “unexplored.” It partakes, 
no doubt, of the character of the great desert lying within 
the Afghan border, immediately north' of this unknown tract, 
and is very probably of a similar nature as regards formation. 
The mountains of both Kalati and Persian Makiiin have to 
some slight extent been already described, but little or 
nothing seems to be known of their geological features. 

Climate , — The climate of Balochistan, oiving to the great 
inequality of the surface existing in it, must be considered 
as presenting extiaordmary vaiieties. Thus, at Kalat and 
other elevated towns and villages on the Brahuik plateau, 
the summer season, which includes the months of May, 
June, July, and a, part, or perhaps the whole, of August, 
may be hotter than that of the British Islands — ^tliat is, the 
intensity of the sun’s rays may be greater ; still, the weather 
itself is decidedly less changeable, and, as Cook remarks, “is 
seldom or ever broken up into short seasons of heat and 
cold by the occurrence of rains and cold winds, as is so often 
the case in England.” During the months of June, July, 
and August — the hottest in the year — the extreme maximum 
heat recorded at Kalat, which is about 6800 feet above sea- 
level, was but T03® while the extieme minimum was as 
lo^^^ as 48° It is the same relatively at other towns and 
villages seated on this lofty plateau, though in point of 
position it must be obseived that Kalat is the highest in 
elevation of them all. The prevailing winds are westerly, 
but they blow from other quarters occasionally. The ex- 
citing cause producing this westerly -wind is believed to be 
the great heat arising from the sultiy plains of Kachh 
Gandava, which induces a steady cm rent of air to blow 
from the west so long as this cause is in action. lieavy 
storms occur at times in the hill country, but the regular 
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aniuical rainfall appears to be connected with the south-west 
monsoon, as the steady down-pour generally Ukes place 
about the latter end of July, which may be considered to be 
the height of that season. The winds, however, which 
bring it up do not, on this plateau, come direct from the 
south-west, but, crossing the easternmost range of the Brahuik 
mass, reach it from the east. The fall of rain on this plateau 
has been noticed to be considerable in a short time, that is 
to say, it is very heavy, but for a short period only. During 
the winter season, the cold on the elevated portions of this 
plateau is intense, and its keenness is increased by strong 
north-easterly winds which generally blow about that time. 
That the cold is exceedingly severe on the Brahuik plateau 
is evident from the Joint testimony of those European 
travellers who have at various times visited these highlands 
during that season. Thus, Pottinger states that on the 
7th February, i8io, when at Baghwana in die Jhalawan’ 
I’rovince, five or six marches from Kalat, his water-bags 
were frozen into a mass of ice, and seven days afterwards, 
when at Kalat, he found the frost so intense that water froze 
instantly when thrown upon the ground. ^ Masson, too, 
bears testimony to the extieme cold met with in parts of 
die Shal district in Sarawan, where he saw the roads sheeted 
with ice, and heard that snow remained on the ground 
during winter for about two months in that valley. Cook 
speaks also of the bitter cold he experienced even in the 
early part of November when at Kapote, a march or so 
south of Kalat. “The air,” he said, “waa intensely cold 
before .the sun rose, the themiometer standmg at 28 Falir. 

' with a shaqi cutting southerly wind blowmg. The next 
* morning the mercury stood at sunrise at 26°, and water spilt 
on a table fioze instantaneously.” Bellew^another witness 
-in the month of January, 1872, found the temperature to 
be even lower than this, as when at Rodinjo, thirteen miles 
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or so south of Kalat, the thermometer at seven a.m. stood 
at 14°; the next night, when at Kalat, it fell to 8° Fahr. I’he 
weather, he at the same time mentions, was clear, sharp, 
and cold ; the ground about Kalat was frozen hnrd all day, 
and snow wreaths lay m the shelter of the walls, whilst a 
cutting north \vind blew down the valley with unmitigated 
severity. The most southern known limit of snow-fall on 
this plateau is said to be the baran Lak (or pass), near Wadd, 
in the Jliabwan Province; but, generally speaking, it baicly 
extends so far south as even Khozdar and Baghwana. 
Such is the seventy of a climate which, so far as latitude is 
concerned, is in the same jrarallel as that of Delhi. But it 
is far different in Kachh Garrdava (or Kachhi), the eastern 
low-lying province of Kalati Baloclristan. Flere the climate 
during the summer season is excessively hot, and even 
during the winter it is warm, as in the month of February 
the thermometer has been knoum to register a temperature 
of 98° Fahr. The juloh, or scorclring hot wind of the 
desert, is not only frequent in this district, but fatnl also in its 
effects upon animal and human life. The low situation of 
this tract — the fact of its being bordered on the west as well 
as on the north-ca.st by bare and lofty hills, and the general 
want of forest and ivatcr, are considered to be the chief 
cau.scs of its exceedingly liigli temperature. 

In re.spcct to the other provinces. Las and ]\rak7un, the 
climate of tlie former is reported to be subject to considerable 
variation, the atmosphere in the winter season being clear, 
dry, and cool, but in the summer months inten.-,cly Irot and 
disagreeable, and this notwithstanding the occurrence at times 
of refreshing shorvors of rain. Its jrosition greatly conduces 
to this state of things, since it is out of tlie range of the 
south-west monsoon, and surrounded on llircc .sulcs by high 
and ban-en mountains. The climate of the large district of 
Makran, toth Kalati and Persian, must also, from its peculiar 
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jjhy&ical features, present a great varietj^ Lite its neighbour, 
Las, it does not receive any benefit in the shape of rain 
from the south-west monsoon, neither does it come within 
the limits of that from Persia. Situate as it is midway 
between these two rainfalls, its water supply is naturally 
scant and precarious, but the fall of rain, such as it is, 
occurs generally in the winter months This applies for the 
most part to the coast districts, where pleasant breezes are 
said to blow almost continuously, and thus prevent that 
excessive heat which is so commonly felt in the valleys in 
the interior of this province. No doubt the climate of the 
Baloch and Sarhad plateaus is, owing to their elevation, of 
a similar character, though somenrhat milder perhaps than 
that ])revailing in the Kalati provinces of Sarawan and 
Jhalawan, but no record of this is as yet available. 

The hot season in the low-lying valleys and on the coast 
begins, it is leportcd, in March, and lasts till October, and the 
heat about the beginning of August, dming what is there 
called the khurma-paz^ or date-ripening, is so intense as (o 
prevent even the inhabitants themselves from venturing 
abroad at such a time. Pottingcr also refers to the effect 
of the blowing for eight months together of the hot wunds 
inland, wliich he states dcstioys every symiptom of vegeta- 
tion, and scorches the skin in a mo-^t painful manner. The 
climate of Makran is, on the whole, admitted to be un- 
healthy, except directly on the coast, where the sea-breejjcs 
moderate the heat to .some extent, fn the sandy deserts 
bordering upon Southern Afe^^^riistan, where the summer 
heat is greater than is experienced m any other part of 
Balochistan, the jnloh^ or hot scorching wind, is said to 
prevail, and Pottiiiger maintains that it is deadly in its 
effects upon anything, either vegetable or animal, that may 
be exposed to its action. 

Productiom.—Oi the various productions, animal, vege- 

c 
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table, and mineral, of Ealochistan, the first may be said to 
comprise among its wild animals, the leopaid {palang)^ the 
hycena (ka/fdr), the bear (in jVfakran), tlie wolf {^/^rges), 
jackal, tiger-cat, wild dog, wild j^oat and sheep {g(id), wild 
ass igurkM/). antelope, ibex, deer {Masm), and hares. Of 
birds there are eagles (in Jhalawan and 'Sarawan), kites, 
vultures {khdimalak)., magpies, crows, herons, flamingoes, 
bustards, hawks, swallous, owls, ])artridge, quail, pigeons, 
wild geese and ducks (near Sohrab and Khaian), king-fisheis 
{nntii)y and paroquets in I.as Vermin and venomous animals 
are, Pottingcr obseives, not so common as in Hindustan ; 
bin Masson especially calls attention to a loathsome bug 
called mangur, which he found infested the house.s at Kalat, 
There is a large kind of guano known as the shushnar^ 
and a smaller one called chclpassa. The field-rat is very 
numerous, and paiticularly destructive at times to the crops. 
The wild dogs hunt in packs of twenty and thirty, and 
will, it is said, seize a bullock and kill him in a few minutes. 

Of the domestic animals the most iuipoxlant i.s the camel, 
or, to speak more correctly, the dromedary. It is used as a 
beast of buiden, being heavy in make, strong, and incredibly 
patient of himger, thirst, fatigue, and the extremes of tem- 
perature, in form and appearance it varies considerably. 
It is Inained to ti-avcl at a great speed for a consecutive 
number of daysj and on this account it is much used 
by the predatory tribes m tlicii' chupaos, or maiauding 
expeditions. Those of Makran and Las aie slender, light 
in colour, and, generally speaking, beautifully proportioned. 
The horse.s of Balochistan aic, says Pottingcr, strong, wcll- 
boned and larg(^ but usually extremely vicious. They are 
bred, it seems, mostly southward of Kalat and in Kachh 
Gandava. In Las and Makran the horse is, according to 
the same authority, both undersized and deficient in spirit ; 
but Ross affirms that a small though hardy breed of ponies 
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is common In the western districts of the latter province. 
Neat cattle azid buffaloes are by no means numerous; 
indeed, thej'- may be said to be rare on the Brahuik izlateau. 
I’he sheep are chiefly of the fat-tailed variety known as 
the dumba, and the goats have rough black hair. These 
two last-mcntioncd animals are common throughout Balo- 
chislan, and immense flocks of them arc often met with in 
different parts of the country. Shepherds’ dogs and grey- 
hounds are greatly prized, and their pedigree is as carefully 
attended to by the Balochis as is that of valuable dogs m 
Great Britain. Greyhounds of a good breed are said by 
jR-Oss to be procurable in the Makran province at Panjgur, 
and again in the Kharan district. 

Fish of numerous kinds abound on the sea-coast, and 
some varieties are excellent, but from the rivers little or 
none are obtainable. Fish, to this day, is the staple article 
of food for those of the inhabitants living on the sea-board, 
and in tbi,s respect they fully bear out the name of ichthyo- 
phagi given to their ancestors by ancient writers. 

Of the vegetable productions of Balochistan it may safely 
be slated that, so far as forest and otlrer large trees are 
concerned, the country is on the whole but sparsely covered, 
and the mountains are in many places singularly bare of 
wood. The forest trees rarely attain a greater height than 
20 or 25 feet On the Brahuik plateau, and in its 
valleys, the principal trees and shrubs are the “ apurs,” or 
“hapurs” {arbor vit(js\ known as the juniper-cedar; the 
blackwood {siah-chob), tire trild olive {Miai or zaitun\ the 
“gwan,” or “ghwen” {phtacia kabulica), the tamarind 
{ambit), the ‘‘ nim ” {melia amdiracMd), die chinar ” 
{J/lalanus orthilalls), the mulberry, some varieties of the 
willow, and the fig-tree. Among shrubs there are the 
“mazmuk,” low and bushy, but useful for its gum, the 
common tamarisk the oleander {ganddi), the “ banti,” 
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or “tarkha” [artemisia Indica), having a strong aromatic 
smell, the “kar-shutar,’’ or cameUborn {hcdysarinm alhagi\ 
called ‘'shinz” in the Kharan district; the “shinalak,” the 
‘'panirband” {witMana coa^ulmis), the “jau,”aiid the “pis,” 
or “ pish,” a kind of fan-palm. 

In Kachh Gandava there are no trees of any size or 
importance ; stunted mimosas, tiiat is to say, the “ balnil ” 
tiee, the “ber” {zyzip/ius), and the “kaiil,” or wild caper, 
only are found. In Makran and I-as those most freriucntly 
met with are the “babul,” pipal (doi^urf), the tamarisk, 
oleander, pish, the kenatti, or palma Omsiiy tlie date, and 
camel-thorn bush. In some few parts of Las the cypress is 
met with. Of the different kinds of forest trees growing 
upon the Baloch and Sarhud plateaus, little or nothing seems 
to be known ; but both these elevated tracts are presumed 
to be as barren and devoid of foliage as is the Brahuik 
plateau. Of plants and herbal giowth generally, there is 
a fair variety in Balochistan. Cotton is grown in both 
Makran and Kachh Gandava, but to no great extent. Asa- 
foetida, or “hing,” is largely obtained from the hill districts 
in Sarawan. There is also die “ gugal,” producing the gum 
called bdellium ; and several plants used medicinally are to 
be found on the Brahuik plateau. The “lani,” or “laiia,” 
a species of salsola, a small bush, covers the plains of las, 
and IS common in the Kachh Gandava Province; it is a 
camel-fodder plant, and is much rcli-shed by tho.se animals. 
Flowering plants wnth bulbous roots are very common to 
the Jhalawan and Sarawan hills, and a thorny bu.sh called 
the “ shinalak,” found in the same locality, is used for fuel. 
The fruit-trees are numerous in their variety, especially in 
the more favoured districts of the Brahuik plateau, but these 
will be more minutely referred to hereafter in the descrip- 
tion of the several provinces and districts in which they are 
found. They comprise chiefly the apiicol (zardalu), pear, 
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apple, quince, plum, peach, pomegranate, grape, almond, 
mango, date, pistachio {pistd)^ mulberry, walnut, and fig, 
and Pottinger even adds the cherry. The principal crops 
raised in Balochistan are wheat of two kinds, white and 
red, grown mostly in what are known as “ khushlcawah,” 
or rain-lands ; barley, rice, “ juar” {wrgkum vulgare), “bajn” 
{penallaria vulgaris)^ maize, madder {majijii), “nakod,” 
“mung” {phascolus mimgo)^ “gal," tobacco, lucerne (aspi/si), 
cotton, mangel-Avurzcl (lad-lad), and melons of various kinds. 

The vegetables raised are not veiy numerous, but still 
comprise a fair variety. They are the turnip, cabbage, carrot, 
lettuce, radish, pea, bean, onion, beet-root, egg-fruit, 
celery, parsley, cucumber, mustard, spinach, kaddii, a kind 
of gourd, fenu-greek, rawash, or native rhubarb, and a few 
others. The flowers found in various parts of the country 
arc the rose, jasmine, narcissus, the red, white, and yellow 
varieties of the guladds, or Marvel of Peru, stock, sun-flower, 
prince’s feather, marigold, Indian pink, holly-hock, China- 
aster, and tulip (Idla); but in such a climate, for instance, as 
that of the Brahuik plateau, all the flowers of temperate 
regions might no^ doubt be cultivated with every chance of 
success. Of the grasses, there are several kinds found on 
the plains of the Brahiuk plateau, such as clover, hawk- 
weed, mallows, thyme, horsc-nunt, docks, camomile, and 
many otliers. The aspiisht, or camel-grass, a kind of clover, 
is very prolific in yield ; the true furze also is found on this 
plateau. The klmshe~pat, or desert-grass, abounds in the 
western part of Sarawan, where it grows in bunches or tufts, 
with thick coarse stalks, the leaves being long and saivn at 
the edges. This grass is very sweet and nutiitious. 

Of the mineral kingdom of BalochisLan, but little is at 
present known, though from the mountainous nature of the 
countr}’' it may not unnaturally be expected to be of some 
importance. Pottinger has stated tliat bolli gold and silver 
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have been found, but only in the working of iron and lead, 
at mines near the town of Nal, on the Braluuk plateau. 
The mines here referred to are no doubt those of Sekran, 
twelve miles or so west of Khozdar ; but Cook, who vi.sited 
them in i860, makes no mention whatever of any find of 
either gold or silver, but merely speaks of them as having 
been worked for the extraction of /ea^-orc. That lead is a 
mineral found in the Brahuik plateau there can be no 
doubt, since Masson states it to be abundant in the lulls of 
Cential Balochistan, and that the lead mines wcie situate at 
Kappar (or Sekran), where alone any regular system of 
mining was canied on. He observed that the hill whence 
the lead was extracted seemed to be entirely composed of 
that metal j but Cook does not corroborate this. Copper is 
reputed to have been found in large quantities in the Las 
district, between the towns of Liyari and Bela, and Captain 
Hart (Bombay Army), who wrote on this province in 1840, 
mentions the fact of a Hindu merchant having loaded 
twenty camels with copper ore, from iihich he is said to 
have extracted as many maunds of good metal; but he 
was deterred from repeating the experiment, owing to the 
jealousy of the ruling authorities, and it was declared to be as 
much as his life was worth if he renewed the attempt. 
Other minerals also aie found in Balochistan, such as anti- 
mony, sulphur, and alum. A fine porcelain clay is said to 
be obtainable in the Brahuik plateau, and Masson mentions 
that coal occurs not only in a pait of the J3ola.n pass, but in 
the Gurghina hills as well. This fact Cook, who in his lour 
made geological notes on the former locality, bears out to some 
extent, as he speaks in the course of his survey of having 
found at one place a “ seam of coal, much decomposed,” 
and at another in the same pass, near Sir-i-Bolan, “some thin 
seams of coal strata” in a bed of clay. Common salt 
unfortunately abounds too frequently in several parts of 
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Balochistan, and this, by the streams and springs, destroys 
much of the vegetation, which would otherwnse be luxurious. 

Agriculture . — The system of agriculture, as generally pur- 
sued by the natives of Balochistan, is veiy simple, and, to a 
certain extent, effective. The fields are divided off, says 
Cook, referring to the Sarawan Pro\ince, by ridges of eaith 
and raised embankments to an accurate level They are then 
further subdivided longitudinally by ridges which arc thrown 
up about seven jiaces apart All this is with reference 
to tlic irrigation, which is conducted in a very efficient 
manner. The soil is tlien ploughed and manured, the 
former operation being generally carried on by means of 
bullocks. I'racts of land not irrigated by streams, but 
'which are dependent on ram and the rivulets which come 
down from the hill-sides after ram, are called ^^kushkawah^^ 
and arc found scattered about the vallej^s here and there 
near the fumdus, or tent encampments, of wandering tribes, 
who plough a piece of land, sow it, and return to gather in _ 
the crop tvhen it is matured. The implements of husbandry 
in general use are the following : — (1) A very light wooden 
plough of simple construction, consisting of a veitical piece, 
bent forward at the bottom, and covered with an iron point, 
and a long horizontal beam, which passes forwaid between 
the pair of bullocks that draw it, and is fastened to the 
yoke. This instrument seems to ansivcr the purpose suf- 
ficiently, as the soil is very soft and yielding, (2) The 
harrow, -which is only a wooden board, about six feet long 
by two wude. This is diagged over die ploughed land by 
being attached to the yoke with iron chains. If not heavy 
enough in itself, the driver stands upon it to make it more 
effective. There is also a spade or shovel, exactly like its 
English counterpart, and used in the same way, and a 
reaping-hook, or sickle, having its cutting edge furnished 
with minute leetli. The Balodiis have, it is said, to some 
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extent a knowledge of the proper rotation of crop.q. The 
irrigation of lands is effected mostly by karezes” or 
subterranean aqueducts^ supplied from hill-stieains or 
springs. In the Sarawan Province these aqueducts are 
very numerous, and convey water in streams of from two to 
four feet in breadth, and one to one and a half in depth. 
Some are two or even three miles in lengtlr, ha\ ing .shafts 
about evciy one hundred yards. They aie situate at 
various depths from the surface, commencing near the base 
of the hills at a depth of 15 to 20 or more feet; they 
gradually near the surface and issue in the neighbourhood 
of the town, but where they pa.ss under low hills their 
depth IS of comse proportionately Increased. They are 
rarely bricked, and pass through either sandy cla}' or gravel. 
In Makran, artificial means of irrigation, where possible, are 
also resoitcd to ; 'bamiJis^ or dams, are constructed in many 
places, while in others advantage is taken of natural slopes 
to conduct the water to the surface by means of wells con- 
nected by subterranean passages {karezes). The water is 
then conveyed in suitable channels to irrigate the neigh- 
bouring fields. 
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CHAPTER IL 

A TOPOGRAPHICAL AND ETHNOLOGICAL SKETCH OF 
DOTH PER.bIAN AND KALATI BALOCHJSTAN. 

Towns and Villages . — Owing to the nomadic nature of the 
great majority of tlie inhabitants of Balochistan, the general 
barrenness of the country, and tlie consequent absence of 
any valuable commerce and manufactures, ’towns and villages 
are comparatively speaking few', and but of little importance, 
lire chief towms, such as they are, comprise Kalat, the 
capital of Balochistan, Shal (or Quetta), Mastung, Rodinjo, 
Khanak, Pargawad, and Tin, all in the Saraw'an Province; 
I-Chozdar and Baghwana in that of Jhalawan; Bagh, Gan- 
dava, Dadar, and Kotri, in the Kaclih Gandava (or Kachhi) 
district ; Bela and Sonraiani in Las , and Gwadar, Chahbar, 
Kej, Pasni, Panjgur, Pishin, Balm-Kalat, Gwattar, and 
Sarbaz, in Kalati and Persian Makran. Of these Las and 
Makrani towns, Gwadar, Sonmiani, Pasni, Gwattar, and 
Chahbar, are ports on the Arabian Sea. The forts are 
numerous, and are found scatteied about different parts of 
the country ; they would seem to be very necessary, owing 
to the generally disturbed state at times of many of tire 
districts. 

Inhabitants , — Balochistan may be said to be inhabited 
chiefly by the Baloch tribe, the most numerous in tlie 
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country, and this name was given to the tract they occupy 
by the great Persian monarch, Nadir Shah, who, as St, John 
remarks, after driving the Afghan invaders from Persia, 
made himself master in his turn of the whole country west 
of the Indus, and ]rlaced a native chief over the new 
province, formed out of the dislrncts bounded on the north 
and south by the llalrnand valley and tire sea, and stretch- 
ing from Karman on tire west to Sindh on the east. This 
newly-formed pro\incc he called Balochistan, or, the country 
of the BaloJi, from the name of the nrost widely spread 
and numerous, though not the dominant, tribe. According 
to j\fasson, wlro, it must be admitted, had more ample oppor- 
tiinitrcs of obtaining correct information on this subject than 
any other European, the Balochis are divided into three 
great classes, viz., (i) the Brahuis; (2) the Rinds; and (3) 
the Lumris (or Numris) ; but this must be taken more in 
the sense of inhabitants of Balochistan than as divisions of 
a tribe, since the Brahuis are of a different race and language 
and call the true Balochis ‘‘ Nharuis,” in contradistinction to 
themselves as ‘‘ Brahuis.” Thc.se, again, resolve tlremselvcs 
into numerous subdivisions, some of the names of which 
will be given in a tabular statement further on. 

'lire origin of the word “ Baloch ” is evidently involved in 
some obscurity, and has given rise to many different inter- 
pretations. Professor Rawlinson supposes it to be derived 
from Belus, king of Babylon, the Nimrod of Holy Writ, and 
that from “ Kush,” the father of Nimrod, comes the name 
of the Kalati eastern district, Kachh.” Pottinger believes 
the Balochis to be of Turkoman lineage, and this Irom a 
similarity in their institutions, habits, religion — in sboit, in 
everything but their language, for which latter anomaly, 
however, he has an explanation to offer. But be this as it 
may, the very tribe themselves ascribe their origin to the 
earliest Muhammadan invaders of Persia, and are extremely 
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desirous of being supposed to be of Arab extraction. They 
reject with scorn all idea of being of the same slock as tire 
Afghan. 'They may possibly be of Iranian descent, and the 
affiuil}’ of their language, the Balochki, to the Perbian, bears 
out this supposition j but the jroper derivation of the word 
“ IJaloch” still remains an open {[uestion. 

The original settlement of the Balocli tribe in the country 
is thus referred to by Pottinger : — “ Nincty-t%vo years after 
the epoch of the Hijri (a n, 677), the Kalifah.s of Baghdad, 
ini'itcd by the combined motives of zeal for the ISluham- 
madan faith and desire to avenge the insult that had been 
offered to their dignity by the idolaters of Sindh, debjiatchcd 
an army against that kingdom by the same route that the 
MacedoniuXn hero had selected on his return to Babylon 
nearly a tliousand years before. This force is expressly 
stated to have kepi close to the sea-shore, that it might be 
certain of a supply of water, which is always procurable by 
digging a foot or two deep on the sandy beach ; it conse- 
quently knew nothing of the inland regions, nor rvas any 
attempt made, so far as can be learnt, during the adminis- 
tration of the Kaiifahs of the houses of Uminia and Abbas, 
to explore them. lITien Muhammad, the successor of 
Subaklaji, the first Sultan of the Ghaznavide dynasty, turned 
his arras towards India, he subjugated the whole of the level 
district west of ihe Indus to the very foot of the Brahui 
mountains. His son Musaud extended thc.se conquests still 
more w^esterly into Makran; he adhered, however, to his 
father’s plan of not ascending the lofty ranges, and all sub- 
sequent invaders of Sindh seem to have been guided by 
their example. The fonner was so w^ell ascertained at an 
early date that the compiler of the Chachh-Nfima states that 
those infidels who would not conform to the doctrine of the 
Kuran were driven to tiae mountains, there to perish by 
famine and cold. 'Wilds thus spoken £tf, it is presumed, 
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were void of people, and from this eporli will hereafter be 
fixed the first regular settlements to the provinces of Jhala- 
waii and Sarawan, or at least their most elevated districts. 
We n"ow arrive at a period when some indistinct memory of 
the historical events of Balochistan begins to be orally 
preserved.” 

Bruce states that, according to their own traditions, the 
Ba]ochi.s lieheve that their coiintiy was formerly Alejapo ; 
tliat they are descended from Mir Hamra, son of Abdul 
Mahtab, who lived in the time of Ilazrat Imam Husain 
(Hijri 6t), about a.d. 646. They seem to have left Arabia 
owing to internal strife and contention, and to have gone in 
the direction of Persia, arriving in the hill country of Ker- 
man, in Persia. Thence they came into Makran, where they 
are said to have leraaiiicd for about 500 years. They would 
appear to have been, during their long sojourn hi Makran, 
under one Amir, or head ; and, prior to their leaving that 
province for Kalat and Khorasan, their chief was Jalal 
Khan, who had four sons and one daughter, named respec- 
tivcIy-r-R-ind, Hot, Lashari, Korai, and Massamat Jatoi. 
From Rind was descended Mir Chakar Khan, and from 
Lashari, Mir Raman Khan; and at the time of their 
appearance in Kalat and Kachhi (about a.I). i5<.io) they 
were in two sections, Rind and Lashari (so-called after the 
sons of Jalal Khan), and under the leadership of Mir 
Chakai and Mir Raman The Hot and Korai also became 
known as distinctive tribes, and from the daughter, Massamat 
Jatoi, is said to have spmng the Jatoi tiibe. After their 
settlement in Kalat and Kachhi, quarrels appear to have 
aiisen between the Rinds and Lasharis, resulting ultimately 
in the defeat of the latter, who fled towards Sindh, where 
they subsequently settled. The Rinds were in the first 
instance unsuccessful in their encounters with the Lasharis, 
but, obtainmg the assistance of the King of Persia, they were 
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enabled in the end to conquer tbcir adversaries. After Uiis, 
Mir Chakar and Ins Rinds are said to have received a grant 
of land in the Bari Uoab, in the Panjab, from Hmnayun 
Shah, the Mogul Emperor of Hindustan, to whom he had 
rendered assistance at a tune when that monarcli was an 
exile, and seeking to recover his lost throne. From this 
jieiiod the tribe seems to liave become divided, and to have 
sjnead Ihroughout Lvalat, Sindh, and the Derajat frontier, 
driving out the inhabitants where they wcie able, and taking 
possession of their lands. 

The Brahuis, who, as a race, are very numerou.s in Baloch- 
istan, Pottinger considers to be a nation of Tartar moun- 
taineers, who settled at a very eaily jaeriod in the southern 
parts of Asia, wdiere they led an ambulatory life in Kheh\ 
or societies, headed and governed by their own chiefs and 
laws for many centuries, till at length they became incor- 
poiated and attained their present footing at Kalat and 
throughout Balochistan generally. 

]\Iassoii supposes that the word “ Brahui ” is a corruption 
of Ba-roh-i, meaning, literally, (7/i7/e waste; and that that race 
entered P>alochistan originally from the west. The Nliaruis, 
mentioned by Pottinger as one of the three principal tribes 
into which the Balochis are divided, would appear to in- 
habit the district west of the Kharan desert. The meaning 
of the word ‘‘ Nhartii ” being not a hill man., i.e., a dweller 
in the plains, they may be considered to hold the same 
place with reference to the Biahuis that ‘‘lowlanders ” do 
to “highlanders.” These Nharuis have the character of 
being the most savage and predatory class throughout 
Balochistan, and in appearance and physique arc said to 
be a tall, handsome, and active race. The Brahuis believe 
that they are the aborigines of the country. I’heir language, 
wFich IS known as Brahuild, is, strange to say, altogether 
void of affinity to that of the Balochis — is, in fact, a 
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Dravidian tongue, ■vvliile the Balochki is as decidedly Inclo- 
Gei manic; and this difference in language is picsiuned by 
some ivriteis to prove the fact of tlie Brahm being an older 
inhabitant of the country than the Balochi, 

' Besides those mentioned, there is another of the principal 
divisions of the Balochi which requires especial notice, 
though reference has already been made to it in the pre- 
viously quoted cxtiacl from Bruce. This is the Rind tribe, 
who have a tradition that they originally came from Aleppo; 
but Sfasson remaiks that they may in all probaliility have 
found their way into Kachh Gandava fiom the caslward. 
The word “Rmd” means “brave man,” and the tribe are 
mostly found in Kachh Gandava, and the hills noith-east of 
Sarawan, as also in portions of Kalati Makran. Their lan- 
guage is the Jatki, and they themselves are broken up into 
numerous sub-divisions (about forty-four branches), but as a 
tribe they arc considered highly respectable, though noted for 
their marauding propensities. In person they resemble the 
Nharius, but have darker features. The Maghzis are another 
Baloch tribe, distinct according to Pottinger, but merely an 
offshoot from the Rinds according to Masson. 1'hey reside 
at Jhal at the foot of the western hills in Kachh Gandava, 
but are now few in number ; at one time they were able, it 
is said, to muster a force of two thousand men. The Lumrfs 
(or Numris) of Las are pretty numerous, and are said to 
claim a close affinity with the Bulfat (or Burfat) tribe. They 
are believed to be descendants of the ancient Samma and 
Sumra Rajputs, whose chiefs formeily ruled in Sindh. In 
appearance the Lumri is neither lobiist nor good-looking, 
and is both physically and morally inferior to the tribes 
inhabiting the provinces north of Las. The Joldas are a 
branch of the Lumris. The Afghan inhabitants of Balochis- 
tan are few in number, and are chiefly found in the Shal 
district and at Kalat, at which latter place they aie known 
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as TJabis, or Ababis, their business there being trade. These 
Babis are considered to he a wealthy people, and in person 
are stout, well-made men, with good features. The Jats are 
numerous in Kachh Gandava, where they forai the principal 
portion of the agricultural population. They are presumed 
to be the descendants of the ancient Getm, who once 
peo])led those tracts of country situate east and west of 
the liver Indus. I’lie sub-divisions of this tribe are 
numerous, and their language, which is known as the J atki, 
is closely allied to Sindhi and Panjabi. The only other 
Muhammadan race requiring notice are the Dcliwars, not 
on account of their number, which is small and unimpor- 
tant, but because they are, as Potlinger say.s, distifict from 
all other natives of Balochistan in both manners and 
appearance. Tliey are found only in and about Kalat, so 
far as the country of Balochistan is concerned. They 
are believed, however, to be of the same stock as the 
Tajiks of Afghanistan and Turkistan, both classes being 
somewhat undersized, with blunt features and high cheek- 
bones. They are agricultural in habit, and, as their name 
imports, dwellers in dHis^ or village.s, and not nomadic, like 
die greater number of the Baloch tribes. Their language is 
a fairly pure Persian, and in religion they are Suni Muham- 
madans. 

The Hindu portion of the population of Balochistan is 
small, and found only in the large towns and sea-ports, 
where, as merchants or bankers, they carry on the greater 
part of the trade and commerce of the country, such as it is. 
Their numbers are said to be greater in Kalat than else- 
where, and Pottinger mentions that in Ins time {a.d. tSio) 
they were principally mercantile speculators from the cities 
of Multan and Shikarpur, who were, however, as in Sindh, 
•by no means strict in their observance of the Brahmanical 
laws, since they ate every kind of fiesh-mcat, c.Kcept beef, 
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though killed by a Musalman, drank Avaler out of leathern 
bags, and wore caps made of Bokhara skins. Hindus are 
to be found at the ports of Sonmiani and Givadar, on the 
Las and hlakran coast, but rarely, except at Kalat, in the 
towns of the interior. 

In order to give, to some extent, the names of several of 
the principal sub-tiibes of the Balochis, and in what ]3art 
of Ealochibtan they aie chiefly to be found, the following 
table, draAvn up mostly on the authority of Masson, J acob, 
and Ross, is here appended, and has been made as full as 
the data supplied will admit of : — 


Name of Sub-ti ibe. 


In ivhat district 
residing 

No of 
aimed 

Remarks. 

1. Gitcliki 

2. Oiijar 

3 Hallada 

4 Hornarrm 


Panjgur and Kcj 

Malan and Batt 
'IciiKv.ili 


Settled in Makian about the 
17th centmy. 

S. Hot . 


^lentral Makran 


Is the most numerous in 
Maki."m 

6 . Kalmatti 


Kal.i.m.it and Pasm 


Claim affinity with the Rmd 
tube. 

7 Kandai 

8. Mchnnwm . 


Kolwah .md Dasht 




Mtishki 



9 Nuivvrm 

M 

Mushki, Jan, and Kol- 
wah 



10. Miishii Wini 

11. Rndahi 

Panjgur and Kolwah 

Kolw.ah 


Khai,rnis the heacl-(]uarteis 
of this tube. 

12. Saka 


Giesliar, in Mushki 


Aic supposed to bo descen- 
dants ot the ancient .Sacat. 

1 3. Sangur 


M.ilan and Baft 



I, lliyanju 


j Hills 11(11 til of Las, and 
west of the Mmghal 
tribe 


Have 2 important blanches, 
the Am.ilari and Tarnba- 

!>, Jatnks 

3. Kaidi.lni 


Hills e.isL of Zebu 


Are nomadic in habit 

Hills ne.ar Khozdar 



4 Lutuuii'; 


Zehri 



j, Miriglial 

Jhala 

Hills north of Las 

X8000 

Have two great divisions, the 
Shahi/ai, and the Pahl- 

6. Saholi 


Iliils near Khozdar 


aw.inrai. 

7. Zehn . 


Zdiri 


Numerous and generally 
respected 
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Name of Suli-tnbe, 


In what distucL 
lesiding 

No. of 

I. n.'ing.il/m . 


JiT. 3 stung 

3000 



.Vt Gh.ilg 


Kind' 


D.isht-i-Uidaubt and 
Metv 

500 

A. Laughau 


Maiigaclvr 

1500 

5 Tnti 


Masttmg 

1500 

0 M.ihmudshahi 


Mastung and Shrd 
JSIushki 

ISO.* 



500 

o. Rodam 


Ashi Khan anrl Pudon 

400 

sf; .Sani.iUu .. 


Hills west of Khrmak 

ij Sl'Ckh Ilusn’ni 



3OU 

13 . Shirw.ani 


Mastung 

2000 

rj Sirpcira 


Gurghina 

1 

1000 

14 Sunari 

15 Ztg.ii Minghal 


i 

Dashl Gutott 

Niishki 

300 

lit. Kalhii . . 


Imp 


17 . Kuchik 

18. Pugh 


Ku la 



Kajun 


Ip M.tndaraii 


Rndbar 


ao. Pu/h 


Johan 


1 Bughlis 

1 

Hills east of T,ebn, at 
Sing Saluli and 
Tcriki 


a IJumbkis 



3 llomaian 


T.inil.u 


4. J.ikrrmis ... 

X 

Lchu 


5 Jtdim 

rt 

Saiuu 


C. J.amah 

W 

Roian 


7 Lashari 




8. Magh/is 


At jhal 


9. Man IS (Docla 
Marns) 

1 

Ifastern hills 


lo. L’tanzai 


.Suran 



Remaiks, 


Presumert to ha\e come 
originally fiom Kurdistan , 
have numerous subdivi- 

Sani to have been foinierly 
slave, of the Kiiuis, but 
enfiaachised by the famous 
Mu Chakar 


A blanch of the Sirperra 


Say tlicir foicfathers came 
Iroin Slurwan, near the 
Caspian Sea 

Lueial meaning of Sirpotra, 
“Cutteis off of heads" 
Ancestius supposed to have 
luen the Sarapatai men. 
tioncd by Pliny. 


These tribes ai e found in the 
north-eastern hills of Sara- 
wan, known as the Kirta 
district. 


Aie of the Rind tube, and 
hate strong predatoiy 
piopensities 
Rind tuhi.. 


Had liut four familie-S 
Are Rinds, and are noted for 
lawlessness 


Dress, — The dre.ss of the natives of Balochistan. is much 
the same all over the country, but is, as Masson remarks, 
not an elegant costume. The men wear a khuss^ or long 
loo.se upper garment, a kind of tunic, in fact, e.xtending 
nearly to the feet, and trousers, or paijdmas, narrow at tlie 

D 
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bottom. The cap worn is of different varieties of chintz, 
cotton-stuffed and close-fitting. The national head-dress is 
the peculiar cylindrical cap worn in Sindh. The Brahuis, 
as also the Lumns of T.as, wear a small tuft or button affixed 
to the ccntic of the crown. Turbans of white muslin and of 
a preposterously large size are also worn by the higher classes, 
together with liingis, or scaxves, which they arc said to put on 
in e-xactly the same way a Scotchman docs his plaid. -Shoes 
are only worn by the inhabitants of louns, the pastoral tribes 
using sandals, made generally fiom the leaves of the finli, or 
fan-palm In winter the lower classes wear a tunic of a 
warm material, made up from goats’ hair and sheep’s wool, 
and the wealthy have their chintz coats lined and stuffed 
with cotton. The equipment is complete when the wearer 
is provided with the usual aims, such as a sword, matchlock, 
shield, dagger, and small pouch, which are often handsomely 
mounted in silver. 

The women wear long loose robes or gowns, usually of a 
red colour, the pait covering the bust, as also the seams and 
poitions of the skirts and long sleeves, being at Limes elabo- 
rately embroidered ifi silk. Th'eir trousers, when worn, are 
very wide. A chadar, or large piece of cotton-cloth, is 
universally put on over the head and allowed to trail along 
the giound. The haii is tied up in a knot behind, and is 
kept there by a species of fixature. The trinkets consist of 
armlets, ear and nose rings ; besides the puncture for this 
latter ornament, the cartilage of the nose is usually per- 
forated, and made to serve, in the absence of any ornament, 
as a receptacle for bodkins, needles, etc. It is not, it would 
seem, tlie custom for women to hide their faces on the 
appearance of a stranger wffien at home, but both young and 
old rmifilc up their faces so as not to be seen when they go 
abroad. It may also be mentioned that the Balochis are as 
a rule universally filthy in their persons and garments, hardly 
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ever changing the latter, but allowing them to fall off their 
bodies from age and dirt. 

Food . — The food of the greater portion of the people con- 
sists of cakes or bread made of inferior grain with butter- 
milk. The pi epa, nations made from ewes’ and goats’ milk 
are numerous, and are held in great estimation by the 
Ealochi. Mass, or curd-butter, one of these, is made by 
boiling the imlk and then inserting a portion of buttermilk, 
which imparts, says Masson, a tendency to coagulation and 
a sliglitly acidulated taste. It is eaten as a relish, or 
accomjianiment, with bread and rice. Roghan, or clarified 
butter, is another of these preparations, and is very much 
used. It is made by simply boiling the substance until its 
water is ab.sorbcd, or till it shows a disposition to granulate, 
'riierc is yet another of these milk foods, known among the 
Brahuis as shalanch, called also krut by the Afghans, the 
manufacture of which is thus described by Masson : — It is 
made by boiling buttermilk till the original quantity is 
reduced one-half. The thickened fluid is then placed in a 
woollen or liair bag, and allowed to drain exposed to the 
sun, Wlien the draining ceases, the mass in the bag is 
formed into small dumps, which arc dried into hardness in 
the sun’s rays. When required for use, lliese dumps are 
pounded and placed in warm water, where they are worked 
by the hands until dissolved. The thickened fluid is then 
boiled with some roghan, and this, saturated with bread, 
makes a meal. It is a convenient food for travellers. In 
the Mastimg and Slial districts a very nutritious winter meal 
is composed of diied mulbeiries and apricots. A dish 
called chama7’i, in the same part of the country, is made 
by beating dried apricots in water and boiling them with a 
ceitain proportion of roghan, adding spices. In Makran 
and Las, camels’ milk is obtainable in large quantities, and 
this, with judri bread, rice, dates, and salt fish, forms the 
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chief article of food in that part of Balochistan. Meat is 
rarely indulged in. 

Among all classes of the people asafcetida, or king, a 
jilant so repugnant to European taste, is largely employed 
in ilavouiing dishes, and so much is it liked by the Bulochis, 
that it goes by the name of kJiusJi-khoraJ:^ or pleasant food. 
The Braliuis roast and eat the stem of this plant, or stew it 
in butter ; at Kalat it is pickled, and is said to be not 
unpalatable The leaf and stalk of a kind of rhuliarb, 
known as /mcmA, found in large quantities in Nushki and 
Gurghina, is also used as food. In some districts mutton is 
cured in much the same way that bacon is in Europe, and is 
then called khaddit by the Brahuis ; it is the same as the 
^‘fandi*’ of the Afghans, and serves as stock during the 
winter. The Baloch is given to smoking, and he chews 
opium and bhang, but is not, says Pottmger, addicted to 
spirituous liquors or wine ; which however may be in part 
attributed to their scarcity, as well as to the inliibition of 
his creed. 

Language . — ^Therc appear to be two languages of current 
use in Balochistan generally. These are Balochki and 
Brahuilci, both differing essentially from each other. The 
first has a decided affinity tvith modern Persian, but the 
dialect spoken in the province of Makran would seem to 
differ very considerably from that used by the Balochis of 
northern Balochistan. The Makran Balochki is reported 
to be a dialect or patois of the Persian, but deteriorates 
from this latter longue the further one travels eastward. 
The sound is rough and harsh-toned, and, to use Pottin- 
gePs words, is greatly disguised under a corrupt and un- 
accountable system of pronunciation. It is supposed to 
be derived from the Persian of a former age. Mr. E. 
Pierce, of the Government Telegraph Department, in a 
paper sent by him in 1874 to the Bombay branch of the 
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Royal Asiatic Society, thus speaks of the Makran Ealochki 
tongue ‘‘The Makrani Ealochki is the dialect spoken by 
the peo})Ie living in the eastern and southern parts of Balo- 
chistan. Its limits on the sea-coast are the Malan moun- 
tains on tlie east, and a line drawn about fifty miles west of 
Chfihbai on the west. Inland it is spoken generally over 
the large divisions of Kej, Kolanch, and Kolwah, with their 
adjacent districts ” I-Ie considers that the Makran Ealochki 
is a dialect of Ecisian, mixed up with a great many words of 
Indian origin, which have probably been introduced by the 
Jadgals (Sindhi tribes settled in Makran), and that in the 
dibliicts of Eahu and Dashtiyari, north-west of Gwadar, 
where these tribes arc found, a dialect of Sindhi generally 
prevails. The coast dialect, as spoken by the Meds, or 
fishing classes, seems to differ but slightly from that 
spoken by the people living in the jungle. Another authority 
(Bruce) who treats of the Ealoch tongue as spoken on the 
north-western frontier of India, and in parts of the Panjab, 
says that it is there composed to such a large extent of 
corrupted Persian, that it would hardly be worthy of the 
name of a distinct language, were it not that tlie coiruptions 
arc so gross, that from no knowledge of the one, however 
perfect, could the other be understood. The many dif- 
ferences which exist between Persian and Balochlci have 
been mainly brought about, it is said, from, the habit that 
Balochis have of transposing letters in words, and so 
changing them as to be scarcely recognizable in their 
original form. The Ealochki dialect is spoken among 
several of the Jhalawan tribes, such as the Minghals and 
Bizanjus, and it is used also by a portion of the Rind tribes ] 
it is, moreover, spoken exclusively by the Brahui Khan of 
Kalat and his Sardars, who consider Brahtiiki as vulgar. 

‘I’his latter tongue, called also Kur-Galh (the patois), is 
peculiar to the tribes of Sarawan and Jhalawan, and 
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belongs to the Tamiilian family, that is, it is a Dravidian 
language. How this came to pass is open to several inter- 
pretations, but the most credible seems to be that the 
ancestors of the present Brahuis wcic no doubt driven out 
of India by the invading Arians, though, as Cook believes, 
not before they had adopted the Hindu religion, which they 
subsequently exchanged, most probably on compidsio?i, for 
the Muhammadan, 'fhe distinctive character, habits, and 
language of the people, lie thinks, bear oul this theory, 
which is further strengthened by the fact of the Brahuis 
being confined to the mountain districts, amidst the fast- 
nesses of which they had fled when dispossessed of the plain 
coimtiy. He does not, however, suppose that they, as at 
present existing, are all traceable to o?ie class, or that all 
belonged originally to the same family, but that they are 
undoubtedly composed of many races, which have been 
added to the community from time to time, and have, so to 
speak, become incorporated with the Brahui tribes. The 
Brahuiki dialect, as spoken in Sarawan and Jhalawan, con- 
tains a fair amount of both Balochki and Persian, but has very 
little Pashtu mixed up with it. Persian is spoken by the Deh- 
wars of Kalat, and Pashtu by the Afghan inhabitants of Shal, 
(or Quetta). The Jats of Kaclili Gandava speak what is 
called Jatki, which is closely allied to the Sindhi, and the 
Lumri (or Nurari) tribes of Las use the dialect common to 
the kindred tribes of Jokias and Burfals in the west of 
Sindh. The Balochki cannot he called a written language, 
and such written correspondence as is necessary is earned 
on in Persian, but not by the Baloch chiefs themselves, who, 
as a rule, know nothing of this latter language, but are 
dependent upon their vwnsMs, who do all the correspon- 
dence. Among the hill Balochis, on the Sindh and Panjab 
borders, every tribe is said to have its own difference of 
dialect. There cannot, therefore, be any literature among 
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the Balochis, biit popular ballads brought down by oral 
tradition for many generations supply its place to some 
extcjit, and these arc sung by wandering bai'ds and min- 
strels. d’he subject selected is generally an account of the 
exploits of some tribe, or of an individual of it, or, it may 
be, the valiant deeds of former heroes. These bards, says 
Cook, caiTy about with them a rudely-shaped lute, and 
kce[) time with their voices to the music. The metre of 
many of tlicir lays is very peculiar, the versus being gener- 
ally composed in three lines, the last of which is occasionally 
repeated twice or thrice. 

Habitations. — As the great majority of the population 
are nomadic in their habits, permanent places of abode, 
except in the large towns, which are very few in number, 
are rarely met with. The houses in these towns are usually 
constructed of mud, or of half-burnt brick on rvooden 
frames, and plastered over with mud or chnnmi. The 
dwellings of the pastoral tribes are simply formed by a 
number of long slender poles, bent and inveited towards 
each other, over which are placed slips of the coarse fabric 
of caraei-hair, generally black in colour ; they are, in fact, 
mat-sheds, and are known as Mrri and also ghedans. 
Where a number of these are found belonging to one family, 
they are collectively called bungJii, but when belonging to 
several families of one tribe, tuindn. 

Diseases.~'\t>vX little would appear to be known of the 
number and class of diseases prevailing among the people 
of Balochistan ; but one of the most dreaded is the pio^ 
or casual small-pox, which at limes makes extensive ravages 
among them. Vaccination seems to be unknown to the 
people, but inoculation is occasionally resorted to, the opera- 
tion being performed by saiyads and priests, Avho receive 
presents in kind for their trouble. It is generally done with 
a razor on the inner portion of the ann, an inch or two 
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above the wrist, and over the divided skin is bound the 
dried matter of pustules. Fevers of a bad type prevail in 
Makran, especially m the tract south of the mountains, and 
are accompanied by great hepatic derangement. Among 
animals there is, in the Las district, a disease known as the 
foto-ghaii, or cow small-pox; and the camel is at times 
similarly afflicted wath what is called the polo-sJmiar, or 
camel small-pox. No fatal results are said to follow' from 
either of these fotos 

Manners and Cnsiojns . — In the matter of maniages, 
birtlis, and deaths, as the Balochis are of tlie Muhammadan 
persuasion, these ceremonies are mainly regulated by the 
Kuriin, and are thus similar to like ceremonies among Mus- 
almans generally. With the Balochis marriage is always 
attended -with gieat festivities. The first step is the sang, 
or betrothal, which is regarded as of a very sacred nature, 
the final rite being knowm as nikkar. A few days before 
this latter takes place there is much vocal and instrumental 
music. On the wedding-day tlie bridegroom, gorgeously 
arrayed and mounted on a horse, proceeds widi his friends 
to some notable zidrat, or shrine, there to implore a blessing, 
after which tire unis, or marriage form, is gone through by a 
Malla. Much food -is prepared and eaten on these occa- 
sions, the expense of this, as indeed of the entire marriage, 
falling upon the bridegroom. Very frequently a circle of 
stones laid flat on the ground, 'with a central one set upright 
and projecting above the surface, is to be seen in different 
parts of Balochibtan. It commemorates, says Bellew, a 
wedding among the Brahui clans, and occupies the exact 
spot on which the reel, here called chap, accompanying the 
ceremony, was danced. On the birlh of a child there is 
also much rejoicing and music, as well as a large distribu- 
tion of food. On the fourth day after birth a name is given 
to the infant, and on the sixth an entertainment to friends. 
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On the following day Ae rite of circumcision {kaitam) is 
performed, thcuigh not always, as this is sometimes post- 
poned for a year or more. On this occasion large chari- 
table distributions of food are made, and are known under 
the name of hairats. 

^Vhen a death occurs, mourners arc immediately sent lor, 
and food is prepared at the deceased’s house three succes- 
sive days and nights for such friends as dcsiie to be present 
at the rcviding of ])iaycrs for the dead. The kmrats^ or 
distributions of food, are again put into requisition for 
the benefit of the soul of the deceased person. The graves 
have not alvaays headstones, but the mound is covered with 
white and black fragments of stone, neatly an-anged. Pillfu-s 
also, called chedd, are erected on the death of a tribesman 
wlio has died without issue ; and it is, it appears, the custom 
for his surviving relatives to feast the clan to which be 
belonged on the first anniversary of his demise— if possible, 
in the vicinity of the monument The wife, on the decease 
of her husband, neglects washing, and is supposed to sit 
lamenting by heiself for not less than fifteen days. Her 
female friends, however, long before this, come and conjure 
her to desist from weeping, bringing with them the powder 
of a plant called larm; with this the widow washes her head, 
and then resumes her former enjoyments. 

A very commendable trait in the charactei of the Baloch 
is his practice of hospitality {zan^. The rites of friendship 
are never refused to the weary traveller who may visit the 
iuman of a Baloch tribe, and evoiything is done to entertain 
him, the person of a guest being looked upon as sacred. 
The reception of guests, says Pottinger, is simple, yet 
impressive. When a visitor anives at a tiimaii a carpet is 
spread in front of the door of the Mihmdu Khdna, or house 
for cruests, of which there is one in every town or village in 
Balochistan j the sarddr, or head of the Khel, immediately 
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appears, and he and the stranger having embraced and 
mutually kissed hands, the followers of the latter successively 
approach, and the sarddr gives them his hand, which they 
press to their foreheads and lips. So iar, the reception is 
conducted m profound silence, and the parties now sit down, 
prepared to enter upon a long list of complimentary ques- 
tions. On this head it will be necessary to quote kfasson, 
whose experience in these matters must evidently have been 
very considerable : “ If the parties be acquainted, they 
alternately kiss hands; one commences a series of con- 
gratulatory inquiiies, including the individual, his family, his 
cattle, etc., as ^Darakh! Damkh! JDarakh jurJ jiir 7vassa7it 
massa/t Darakh P etc. etc., to which the other incessantly 
re] dies, ^Fazl! Fazl khiida! Shukr I alhamdllUa F etc., or 
if an inferior, he repeats, ^ Mchrbdni / Mchrbdnii^ The first 
course of inquiries completed, he asks ‘ Kabar 7ieUi ? ’ (Is 
there any news ?) Should a third person be present, he is 
first appealed to as to whether the inquiry for news shall be 
made, and answeis, ^ Ji i/am’ (Yes, brother). The party 
from whom intelligence is demanded then relate.s all he 
knows or has heard concerning the khan., the several sarddi's, 
etc., and, public affairs dismissed, proceeds to private details, 
and relates circumstantially where he has come from, wHither 
he is going, on what business he went or is engaged in, how 
it was or may be settled, and so forth, and havmg exhausted 
his subject, concludes by sa^nng, ^ Afn in kadr a^ml ast’ 
(This is the extent of my infoimation). The parties then 
burst forth into a fresh repetition of gratulalory inquiries, 
which terminated, the individual who has communicated his 
intelligence asks of the third person if he in turn may 
inquire the news. Eefoie being answered in the affirmative, 
he makes the demand, which is complied with in the same 
minute and important manner. The close is again marked 
by a renewal of ^Darakh! Darakh / Darakh jur’ etc., etc.” 
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Another strong but totally diifercnt custom prevailing 
among llie Ilaloclns is their system of blood-feuds, known 
with them under the name Khun bdioar,^’ or satisfaction 
in blood. I'hcse blood-feuds are in many cases of long 
stajiding, and may liavc originated in sonic slight and trivial 
insult having been given and resented by the loss of a life. 
When once established, these feuds can hardly ever be extin- 
guished, and a regular debtor and creditoi account is kept on 
cither side of lives taken and required, and this is carefully 
treasured up by the sevcial parties interested. In their own 
intestine wars the loss of life among the l^rahius is not as a 
rule followed by much bloodshed, as when a few persons 
happen to be slain on cither side the women and saiyads 
make it a point to interpose and stop all further hostility. 
I'he lives of women arc greatly respected in these affrays, 
and if any be killed, or even wounded, it is accounted a 
great calamity 3 but, though this be the case, murders are 
very frequent in Balochistan, and Masson states that 
scarcely a chief existed in his time whose hands had not 
in some way or other been imbued with the blood of his 
kinsmen, and further, that the tribes of Kachh Gandava 
murdered sometimes from motives of mere wantomiess. All 
classes are very superstitious, and have a strong belief in 
jms (genii), peris (fairies), charms, and spells. 

In matters of religion the Baloch is a Suni Musalman, 
and entertains an inveterate hahed against the Shia class. 
Masson remarks that the Brahuis have no saiyads, pirs, 
mullas, or fakirs, among them, and that in their religious 
observances tliere is less bigotry with them than with the 
Afghans, as few of their tumdns possess any masjid, or 
place of worship. The Makran Balochis are, on the other 
hand, it is said, remarkably observant of the various forms 
prescribed by their religion, though among the population 
of that province are several religious sects, which are held 
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in abhorrence by the orthodox Musalman. Of these may be 
mentioned the Zikris, so called from their practice of re- 
peating a short Zikr, or formula, in lieu of the regular 
prayers. Their jirophct is Mehdi, who, they state, appeared 
at Attok, ill the Panjab, and afterwards disappeared some- 
where ni Makran, but is to be looked for in the latter 
days. They regard Mehdi as a much greater prophet than 
Muhammad. This sect is numerous in Eastern Makran, 
and they are met with in Kej, Koliinch, and ICobvah. This 
is evidently the same sect refeiTcd to by Cook under the 
name of the Dais, a few of whom he saw at the town of 
Gajcr, in hiakian. He states that their principal niasjid, or 
place of wniship, is on the top of a small hill near Kej, in 
hlakran, called Kuh Murad, and that, instead of repeating 
the u.sual formula — ‘'God is God, and Muhammad is his 
prophet !”— they exclaim in derision — “ God is God, but the 
mother of Muhammad is his prophet!” The state of morals 
among this sect he represents as being of the lowest and 
most debasing description. Another of these religious 
sects — the Enfais — ^is also found in the same province 
among the Koiivahs, Meds, and Raises — that is, the sea- 
faring tribes of the coast They arc in the habit of sub- 
mitting to a variety of tortures as a proof of their faith, 
such oliservances being obnoxious to the orthodox Muham- 
madan. They arc, in fact, more of a class of devotees than 
anything else, and aie excessively bigoted and fanatical. 
Their principal places of worsliip are said to be at Gwadar. 
In Makran, also, are found the Khwajah sect, the followers 
of Agha Khan. Their icjigion, according to Ross, may be 
considered as Muhammadanism tacked on to Hinduism by 
the notable device of regarding JMuhammad as a tenth 
avatar of Vishnu 

“The amusements of the Balochis are such,” says Pottinger, 
“ as may be expected ammng a wild and uncivilized people. 
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They are enthusiastically fond of every species of field 
sports, and much of then time is passed in shooting, 
hunting, and coursing, for which purpose they bestow a 
great deal of attention on the training of their gieyhounds. 
Firing at marks, cudgelling, weslling, practising ivith swords, 
and throwing the spear, are likewise all favourite diversions 
with them. The four latter they understand scientifically, 
and at the first some of them arc so incredibly expert as 
to invariably hit a target not more than six inches square off 
a horse at full gallop. The guides killed at a distance of 
50 or 60 yards every small bird, such as larks or sparrows, 
at which they fired with a single ball, nor was this con- 
sidered as any signal proof of their dexterity as marksmen.” 

The institution of slavery would appear to be very 
general throughout Balochistan, and there is no family of 
any consideration that does not possess a number of male 
and female slaves. The greater number are Sidus, or 
negroes from Maskal, but they also comprise the issue of 
captives taken in war. At Kalat there are slaves of Baloch 
and Afghan origin. Masson observes that J^Mnazddas^ or 
slaves born in the families of their owners, are well treated 
and comfortable, and are frequently employed by their 
masters in confidential and important matters. One of the 
Kalat rulers, Mahrab Khan, possessed a large number of 
these Khdnazddas. Pottinger states that the slaves are 
tlic fruit of their chuj^aos, or plundering excursions, and 
that when first taken they are treated in a very harsh and 
cruel manner. They are blindfolded and tied on camels, 
and in this manner transported, to prevent the possibility 
of their knowing how to return. 7 'lic women's hair and 
men's beards are also shaved off, and the roots entirely 
destroyed by a preparation of quicklime, to deter them from 
any wish to revisit their native soilj but they soon get 
reconciled to their fate and become very faithful servants. 
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The master has, it must also be mentioned, full power, even 
of life and death, over the slave, without any right of appeal 
by the latter. 

^'he savage and predatorj?- character of the Balochi is well 
exemplified in those lawless incursions called cliuj^aos, 
when they plunder and devastate a laige tract of country, 
cojumitting at the same time the most unheard of outrages 
and cruelties on the wretched inhaliitants, who are gcncially 
attacked duimg the darkness of night Pottinger gives the 
following description of one of these plundering expeditions, 
which he says was mentioned to liim by Balochis who had^ 
themselves taken part m them : — “ The depredators aie 
usually mounted on camels, and furoished, according to the 
distance they have to go, with food, consisting of dates, 
some cheese, and bread ; they also carry water in a small 
leathern bag, if requisite, which is often the case in the 
midst of their deserts. When all is prepared they set off,^ 
and march incessantly till within a few miles of the point 
ivhere the clmpao is to commence, and then halt in a jangal, 
or some unfrequented spot, in order 'to give their camels 
rest. On the approach of night they mount again, and as 
soon as the inhabitants have retired to repose, they begin 
their attack by burning, destroying, and carrying off what- 
ever comes in their way. They never think of resting for 
one moment during the chifiao^ but lide on over the territory 
on ivliich it is made at the rate of eighty or ninety miles a 
day, until they have loaded their camels with as much 
pillage as they can possibly remove ; and as they are very 
expert in the management of those animals, each man, on an 
average, will have charge of ten or twelve. If practicable 
they make a circuit, which enables them to return by a 
different route from the one they came. This is attended 
with the advantage of affording a double prospect of plunder, 
and also misleads those ■who pursue the robbers, a step 
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gcj-ierally taken, though with little effect, when a sufficient 
body of men can be collected for that purpose. In these 
<iesperate undertakings the predatory robbers are not always 
successful, and when any of them chance to fall into the 
hands of die exasperated villagers, they are mutilated and 
IMit nrercilcssly to death. Tt may also happen that the 
tlireatcned district receives timely intimation of the intended 
chitpao^ in wliich i-ase means are taken to repel the marauders. 
'The fact, however, of such plundering expeditions being an 
institution in Balochistan, must serve to show how slight is 
the power wielded by the paramount rulers, and what risks 
to the safety of both person and property must be run by 
those engaged in the business of trade in such a country.” 

Government and Rm'mic . — In treating of the administra- 
tion of government in force in Balochistan, it will be neces- 
saiy to remember that, as pre>uously mentioned, the country 
'may be considered as divided into two portions — the one, 
Kalati Balochistan, or that either really or nominally under 
the rule of the Khan of Kalat; and the other as Persian 
Balochistan, or thijit part which is more or less directly under 
the domination of the Shah of Persia Of the government 
of this latter territory, it will suffice to say that it is at 
present admin isteicd by the Governor of Bam-Narmashir, 
a deputy of the Kerman Governor \ but the only district 
that is directly under Persian rule is that of Banpur — the 
i-est of the countiy, says St. John, is left in chaige of the 
native chiefs, who, in their turn, interfere but little with 
the heads of villages and tribes. The annual revenue paid 
into the Persian Ireasmy by this portion of its Baloch 
possessions is not supposed to exceed ^^1500, but this is 
exclusive of Banpur and the neighbounng villages, w'hich 
are cultivated, it is said, by the Persians on their own 
account. It would thus appear that the supremacy of the 
Shah over a very large portion of the immense area (60,000 
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square miles) known as Persian Baiocliistan is more nominal 
than real, and that the greater number of the chiefs only- 
pay revenue to their suzerain when compelled to do so. 

As regards Kalati Balochistan, the government is, so to 
speak, vested hereditarily in the Braliui Khan of Kalat, but 
his sovereignty in the remote portions of his extensive 
territory (80,000 square miles), though even in former times 
more nominal than real, is at the present moment still more 
so, owing to the almost constant altercations and quarrels 
which take place between the reigning Khan and his Sardars, 
or chiefs. The government of the country, though vested, 
as has been mentioned, in the Khan, was not, as a rule, 
administered by him absolutely. There were two hereditary 
counsellors associated irith him, without whose consent 
nothing of importance could be done by the ruler. These 
were the Sardars of Sarawan and Jhalawan, the privilege of 
the first being to sit on the right of the Khan in daridr, and 
that of the second on his left ; the priority of consideration 
and statement of opinion on any public matter being with 
the Sardar of Sarawan, and after him with the chief of 
Jhalawan. This system of government naturally placed tlie 
Khan, at times, in a very dependent position. There was 
also another special adviser of the sovereign, whose office, 
too, was hereditary. Thi.s was the Vazir, chosen from among 
the Dehwar or Tajik community, the class fioin which the 
revenue of the country was principally derived. This 
sclecUon was no doubt made ivith the object of conciliating 
that important portion of the Klian’s subjects. It was only, 
in fact, when the reigning piincc was a man of strong will 
and energy, like the great Nasir Khan, for instance, that he 
was able to exercise any absolute supremacy in public affairs. 
Owing to the stale of anarchy at present prevailing through- 
out Kalati Balochistan, due to the constantly recurring revo- 
lutions and rebellions of the chiefs against their Khan, it 
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is difiicult to define the various rights of the ruler and those 
of Ins subjects. Pottinger states that the power of declaring 
war and making treaties Jay entirely witli the Khan ; that 
he was enipoweicd to fix the limits of all landed property, 
and where boundary disputes arose and reference was made 
to him as lord of the soil, he gave his decision, which ivas 
always regarded as final, it was the Khan who, as supieme 
rider, could order, when necessary, tire chief of each tribe to 
atlend m peison with his quota of troops, 'Jdiis collective 
aim}' was divided into three parts, each of which was distin- 
guished by a particular banner. Thus the division of aimed 
men from Kachh Gandava and the Kalat and Nushki 
districts was known by their red flag. That of Sarawan by 
a green, forked pennant, and the troops of Jhalawan and 
Las by one of a yellow colour. This claim on the chiefs of 
mihtaiy service would seem to be universally acknowledged, 
it being the condition on which the several tribes held their 
lands. The numbers of the armies assembled by the 
different Khans of Kalat seem to have varied according to 
the populaiity or otherwise of the ruler and his cause. 'I'hus, 
Nasir Khan (I.) was enabled to collect without difficulty a 
force of 30,000 men ; but his successor, Mahmud Khan, 
could only get together half that number, while Mehrab 
Khan, the successor of Mfilimud, could barely raise 12,000 
men, and this with considerable difiiculty. Nasir Khan is 
said to have had a small standing army, and so had his son, 
Mahmud Khan j among the Iroojis of the latter were men 
in red jackets, similar to the sepoys in the British Indian 
army. Pottinger, in 1810, saw at Kalat a register of the 
Baloch army which showed a strength of 250,000 men — an 
absurd ebtimate, and grossly exaggerated, since it is calcu- 
lated that the entire number of males throughout the 
country did not much exceed half that amount. The 
present reigning prince, Khudadad Khan, has a small 
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standing army, of artillery, cavalry, and infantry, in his pay, 
and this has been made a subject of comjdaint on the part 
of his chiefs. The yearly cost of this military force is 
believed to be a little over one lakh of rupees, or, say, about 
^10,000 ; but his troops are never paid, it seems, with any 
regularity, and aic but too frequently kept in long arrears. 

It is believed by some writers that no code of laws and 
regulations ever existed m Balochistan, but this is not borne 
out if -what Pottingcr has VTitten be correct. He clearly 
states that laws for the administration of justice were drawn 
up by one of the earliest princes of the Kamburani tribe, 
and that these were revised during the reign of the great 
Nasir Khan. Trom these it Is found that in cases of murder 
the usual punishment, provided the deceased’s relatives were 
agreed on this point, ■was imprisonment and heavy fine; 
otherwise blood foi blood was demanded. Generally speak- 
ing, the offender was given up to the murdered person’s 
friends to do with him as they liked, btit if the victim 
happened to be a foreigner, the murderer was ai once 
executed ; nothing could save him. The previous permission 
of the Khan, in such cases, was not even necessary, though 
an immediate report of the circumstance had to be sent to 
him. The crimes of burglary and robbery by night ivere, 
when sufficient evidence for conviction was forthcoming, 
punished with death. For thefts and other ordinary crimes, 
flogging and imprisonment were usually awarded. Adultery 
was, as is common in oriental countries, visited with severe 
punishment, on due attestation of the fact by credible wit- 
nesses. Petty quarrels, thefts, etc., occurring among a khel 
or society, were usually adjusted by the chief, an appeal 
against his decision lying to the chief of the tribe to which 
the khel belonged. There was certainly a fui ther right of 
appeal to the Khan himself against the .sentence of the 
chief, but this was seldom if ever resorted to. For the 
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government of that part of Makran falling within Kalati 
Balochistan, the Khan usually sent Naibs, or deputies, to 
Kcj anci Panjgur, the two most important districts in that 
pait of his dominions, to watch his interests and get such 
revenue from them as they could. These authorities, how- 
ever, seldom interfered with the administration, which was 
almost entirely left to the local chiefs, and these exercised 
unhmiied powers within their respective districts. 

The revenues o( Kalati Balochistan seem to vary in 
amount with the ability or otherwise of the reigning Khan 
to enforce the payment of the State dues. In the time of 
the gicat Nasir Khan — the Augustan age, evidently, of 
Balochistan — the revenues are said by Pottinger to have 
exceeded 30 lakhs of lupces (;^3oo,ooo), but in the tune of 
his successor, these liad dwindled away to 3^^ lakhs, and 
the present Khan’s revenue is believed not to exceed 2)4 or 
3 lakhs at the most. It must, however, be remembered 
that in Nasir Khan’s time, Makran, Las, Kharan, and other 
districts, paid tribute to this energetic ruler, which does not 
appear to be the cas'e at present ; and, again, his treasury 
was augmented by the customs dues derived from the port 
of Karachi, then belonging to the Kalat State. One great 
reason for the ridiculously small amount of revenue obtained 
by the Khan of Kalat is the fact of the lands of the Brahui 
tribes in the Sarawan and Jhalawan Provinces being alto- 
gether free from taxation ; while in Makran it is the poorer 
class only of agriculturists who pay any dues, the rich anci 
powerful being usually exempted In that province one- 
tenth of the produce of the fields and groves, says Ross, 
is the property of the State, .added to which is a tax on 
inheritances. In the other districts of this Khanate, revenue 
is paid by the Afghan agricultuiists of Shal, the Dehwar 
cultivators of Mastung, Kalat, Nichara, etc., at the rate of 
one-third of the produce (sehhot)._ The Jat cultivators in 
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Kachh Gandava paid, it seems, according to Masson, one- 
half of the produce {nlmaghi) ; from other parts of the 
country, one-fourth, one-fifth, or one-sixth was levied, accord- 
ing to their nearness to the capital, or, as Masson no doubt 
correctly terms it, Ihe chance of getting it. When Pottingcr 
wrote (iSio), neither horses nor cattle paid anything 
throughout Balochistan in the way of taxation to the State, 
and it is believed that no change in this respect has taken 
place up to the present time. Commerce and manufactures 
in Makran seem to be altogether exempt from taxation, but 
this is not the case as regards trade in Kalat proper, and 
1 ,as, where duties are le\ icd at various places both on the 
sea-coast and in the interior. 

Trade . — The trade of Balochistan is very small indeed in 
comparison with the great extent of the country, but this is 
not to be wondered at when the semi-barbarous condition of 
the people, and the consequent risks to both person and 
property, are taken into account The export trade of the 
interior is very trifling in quantity and value, though capable, 
under a wise and beneficent nrle, of great expansion. The 
wool of the hill country is excellent in both quality and 
staple, and would no doubt, ■under a good system of govern- 
ment, be a highly remunerative article of export. Madder 
from Shal, Kalat, and Mastung, almonds and dried fruits 
generally from the latter district, a little grain from Khozdar 
and its neighbourhood, small quantities of asafoetida from 
Nushki, and sulphur from Kachh Ganclava, comprise all 
the exports. Sometimes Kalati-reared horses form an item 
of export. From the Malcran and Las Provinces the export 
trade is in roghan, hides, tobacco, bdellium (a gum), salted 
fish, isinglass, ghi, a little cotton, oil-seeds, dates, and a few 
other miscellaneous articles. 

The imports are rice, pepper, sugar, spices, indigo, wood, 
metals, piece-goods, received mostly at the port of Son- 
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miani, in Las. No accurate or reliable statements of the 
entire value of tlie export and import trade of Balochistan 
can here be given, but the traffic as at present existing 
between Makifin, Sindh, and Bombay, can be so shown, 
and will be found entered in the description of the Coast 
Provinces. 

lire different trade routes in the Sarawan and Jhalawan 
districts of Kalati Balochi.stan are those leading from Shi- 
karpur, in Smdh, to Kandahar, vi& Quetta ; from it other 
routes branch off to Kalat, Mushki, Ghazni, and Kabal. 
Formerly a much-fretpiented camel-caravan road was that 
running from the port of Sonmiani, in Las, to Kaidt, but this, 
owing to the superior and safer trade routes through British 
Sindh, is supposed not to be so much used as formerly. A 
kiifila from Slukarpur to Kandahar occupied geneially one 
month in transit, and from Sonmiani to Kalat about 40 
days. In the hlakran Province the chief trade routes are 
between Panjgur and Kej and Gwadar ; Kolwah and Or- 
niara, Panjgur and Karachi, viA Las Bela; Balm and 
Gwadar ; Dizak and Gwadar ; Kolanch and Gwadar, and 
between Geh, Kasrkand, and Chahbfir, Of the trade of 
Persian Balochistan little or nothing appears to be known, 
but it is most likely as trifling in extent as is that of- the 
Kalati Provinces. 

Ruins and Antiquities . — Masson has well observed that 
no splendid vestiges of the olden limes are, as in Afghan- 
istan and Persia, to be found in ‘Balochistan, though no 
doubt in by-gone ages, -when the country was probably at 
one time a dependency of the great Persian Empjirc, subse- 
quently included in one of the provinces of the Syro-Mace- 
donian kings, and after that, as Arachosia, under the sivay of 
Demetrius of Bactria, it was far more populous and civilized 
than at present Ancient cities are still traceable in various 
parts of Balochistan ; the sites of three are to be found near 
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the present town of Kalat, tlie names of two of them being 
Sorra and Bek-Kuki, but that of the thiicl is unknown; 
another, known as Shahr Roghan, is to be seen not far from 
Bela, in Las, and near the town of Gwajak, on the north-cast 
border of Makran, are tlie remains of an ancient city covering 
a very large aiea. Ancient writings on rocks arc not un- 
common ; one daubed in red and black colours exists on 
the face of some lulls lying between the Habb river and the 
Pabb mountains, in the Las district. Another was found on 
the scarped surface of a rock near the town of Panderan, 
in the Jhalawan Piovincc. Gaiir-bastas (or Gaifj'- bands), 
which are great walls and parapets of stone, said by the 
natives of the country to be the work of Kafirs (or infidels) 
m a former age, are frciiuently met wit1i in various paits of 
the Sarawan and Jhalawan Provinces. Some writers hai'C 
aigued that they were constructed as defensive works, but 
Cook, who had an opportunity of seeing a large number of 
these structures in the course of his tours in that part 
of Balocliistan, and who noticed that they were invariably 
placed on declivities, or across the mouths of ravines, has 
arrived at the conclusion that they were undoubtedly con- 
nected with the litigation of the country ; but by what race 
they were erected, and when, are questions still rwpniing to 
be satisfactorily answered. Caves have also lieen discovered 
in some parts of the jhalawan Province, in llie recesses of 
which the bodies of infants only have evidently been regu- 
larly placed, and these were so found by Cook in the course 
of one of his tours in that distiict. It has not unnaturally 
given rise to the idea that infanticide was formerly practised, 
and that the bodies were deposited there by some Rajput 
tribe that had settled in Jhalawan and had become incor- 
porated with the Brahuis. Among the hills eastward of 
Kalat are other caves and cavc-temples, which are supposed 
to be religious and sepulchral localities, and in the Gurghina 
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district is a subterranean eliaiuber, presumed to be artificial, 
which may have also served the purposes of cither a ceme- 
tery or temple in a by-gone age. In the immediate vicinity 
of the Hinglaj temple, in the Las district, the great place of 
pilgrimage for Hindus, arc said to be figures of the sun and 
moon liewn out of the rock i and while mentioning Hinglaj, 
anoiher spot sacred to the same race must not be omitted — 
this is the small island of Satadip, situate a short distance off 
the Alakian c oast, between Oimara and Pasiii, wdiither many 
pilgrims proceed after visiting Hinglaj. This island is the 
Asthilal of the Arabs and Balocliis, and anciently known by 
Ptolemy as Asthm, and as Kamma by Neaichus. Masson 
states that many of the names of places on the Las and 
Makran shores, as given by the Greeks, are retained to this 
day, and he instances the stations of Malana, Araba, Ka- 
huna, Derembosa, and Kophas, as mentioned by Arrian, to 
be readily recognizable in the present Malan, Araba, Kala- 
mat, Daraihbab, and Kaphan, as named by the natb'cs. 
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CHAPTER ITT. 

A GENERAL EE6CRIE7ION OF PERS/AN PALOCII- 
lyiAN, AND THE SARAWAN AND yilALAWAJSf 
PROVINCES OF KA1.ATI BALOCIIISTAN. 

In the foregoing chapters a general descrijDtion has been 
given of the country of Balochislan taken as a ^vhole, but it 
will now be necessary 1o enter somewhat more minutely 
into an account of the different divisions, political and 
otherwise, of ivlhch it is composed. It has also been 
mentioned that the country is divided politically into two 
great portions — one pait, about 80,000 square miles in 
extent, forming the territory of H.H. the Brahui Khan of 
Kalat ; the other, knoivn as Persian Balochislan (some 
60,000 square miles in area), of which a large slice out of 
the western ijortion of the hlakran Province forms a part, 
being subject to Persia. Some account of this latter ex- 
tensive tract of country it is now proposed in the first place 
to give, so far as is possible ; but it must be boine in mind 
that It is only within the last ten or eleven years that any 
correct or reliable infonnation in connection with it has 
been obtained. In the years 1809 and iSio two British 
officers, Captain Christie and Lieut, (afterwards Sir Henry) 
Poltinger^ both belonging to the East India Company’s 
native army, certainly travelled, in the interests of the 
English Government, through portions of Balochislan, and 
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gained a considerable amount of valuable information, which 
was published in one volume by the latter officer in the 
year iSi6. but fiom that date up to 1865, when Sir 
Frederick Goldsmid made his first journey through the in- 
terior of western llalochistan, to ascertain whether or not a 
line of tclegiaph could be laid down between Gwadar and 
Ispahan, no otlicr European liad penetrated into the inner 
jiart of the country. Since the great Indian Mutiny of 1857 
It had become a matter of the first importance to connect 
India and England by a direct chain of telegraphic com- 
munication, ami this, which was comjdeted m 1864, had led 
to a careful exploration ol the sca-eoast of the Las and 
Makran Provinces, and to the acquisition of much useful 
information in connection with those parts of I’alochistan, 
Another cause was also at work which was destined, at a 
later period, to afford a still better opportunity of viewing 
the interior of this, so to speak, modem icrya incognita. This 
was the fact of Persia having, during the past fifty years, 
been slowly but surely extending her rule over districts in 
wcstcin Balocliistan which she had no doubt, at a previous 
period, held in subjection, but which her own iveakness, 
arising from foreign wars and intestine strife, had long made 
independent of her. As these Persian conquests, however, 
seemed to threaten districts belonging to the Khan of Kalat, 
dien in alliance with the British Government, it was deemed 
advisable, in 1870, to appoint a mixed commission to settle 
a frontier beyond whicli Persia should not be permitted to 
push her conquests to the eastward. Sir Frederick Gold- 
smid, with a suitable party, was deputed to undertake this 
settlement on the part of the British Government, and it 
resulted in the acquisition of much important information in 
both a geographical and geological point of view. The 
settlement effected by this mission in 1872 shows the 
boundary of the western frontier of the Kalat ICianate to be 
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as follows : — From the coast at Gwattar Fay, in the Makran 
Province, and between the mouths of the rivers Dasht and 
Dashliyan, are ttvo creeks, and it is from the centre of the 
more western of these that the boundary runs northwaid, in 
tire direction of the western slope of the Daiabal hills. 
From the Darabal hills, to quote tlic words of St. John, the 
boundary follows an imaginary straight line across the 
alluvial plain (inundated after lam), in a direction slightl}' 
east of noith, as far as the southern ridge of the Jambki 
hills. Plerc a prominent white cliff (name not known) 
marks the frontier, winch thence follows the water-parting 
between the torrents called the Kalaki (on the Persian side) 
and tlie Saman (on the Kalat .side) as far as the east cliff of 
the Puru hill. It then turns east along the summit of the 
ridge connecting the Puru wnth the southern of the two 
Jambki peaks and of that between them. From the north 
Jambki peak it is cairied along an imaginary line, in a north- 
north-east direction, to the junction of tlic Kastag and 
Ghislan torrents. From Kastag the boundary follows the 
water-parting of the Dasht and Dashtiyari riveis to the 
westernmost }>eak of the range called Nakuh, a short 
distance south-east of the Persian village of Pishin. P'ive or 
six miles north-east of Pishin are two small patches of cul- 
tivation called Bok and Mazamband, near two small torrents 
of the same names. The latter, though on lire watershed of 
the Bahu river, belongs to Aland, and is therefore on the 
Kalat side of the fiontier. North of this the Talar hills are 
entirely on Persian ground, as are the northern slopes of 
the Shairas hills, their southern belonging to Aland. From 
the Shairas hills the boundary line follows the centre of the 
Hamzai torrent to the point where it joins the Nihing 
river, along the centre of the bed of which it is carried to 
its soLU-cc on the Sar-i-Sham plain, south-east of the Persian 
village of Gishtigan, A prolongation of the line due east 
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defines the frontier as far as the meridian of the western 
most peak of the Sagarkand hill, along the ridge of which 
th(‘ boundary line runs sufficiently far east to enclose both 
banks of tlic torrent on which the Persian villages of Patkuk 
and Kolan are situate, until the torrent joins the Mfishkid 
river. Here tlie 1‘ersian and Kalat frontiers cease to be 
conterminous, being divided by the land of the independent 
villages of Kuhak (including Konarbasteh) and Isfandak. 
These cover a sjiace of about 40 miles from cast to west, 
with an average breadth of 12, and are bounded by the 
Mashkid river on the south and east, the Sianeh mountains 
on the noitli, and on the west by an imaginary north and' 
south line across the desert, half-way between the village of 
Isfandak and the i’crsian village of Dehak. North of the 
point where tlie Mashkid river issues from the hills between 
the Sianeh and Kuh-i-Sabz ranges, the frontier of Kalat 
is undefined, but the ‘Washati mountains, which run up to 
the extreme southern pait of the Kharan district of Kalat, 
may be taken as the probable boundary between it and 
Afghanistan. 

Persian Balochistan consists of two mountain plateaus, 
known as the Baloch and Sarhad, though a portion only of 
the former — that is to sa}'-, the western half — is in this district. 
A description of both these plateaus was given in the first 
chapter of this work, so it mil be unnecessary to repeat it 
here. 

The rivers are the Banpur, Mashkid, the Dasht, or Nihing 
(or Nihang), the Saibaz, and the Kaju (ox Dashtiyari). The 
first-mentioned stream flows in a direction north by west as 
far as the 59 th meridian of longitude; here it joins another 
stream from an exactly opposite direction, the waters of 
both combined being, it is supposed, afterwaids lost in a 
sandy desert. The Mashkid drains the Baloch plateau to the 
north, and, like the first, is said to be also lost in the desert 
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about the 29tli parallel of latitude; but it is surmised that it 
again appears, to assist in forming the great Zirreh swamp 
lying in Afghan tcnitory. A portion only of the Nihing 
flows for about 50 miles through Persian Balochistan, the 
lemaindcr being ivithin the Kalat border, where it is known 
as the Dasht. The Sarbaz river lies wholly within Pcisian 
Balochistan, rising about 20 miles north of the village of 
the same name, and after a very toituous course is joined 
by the Kajn (or Dashtiyari), in Makran, their united streams 
falling into the sea at Gwatlar Bay. The ICaju rises, it is 
said, from the same ridge of hills as the Saibaz; in the 
lower part of its course it is known as the Dashtiyari, 
and meets the Sarhaz river a few miles from the sea. 
These are the principal streams in Persian Balochistan, and 
all, excepting perhaps the Banpiir, which has a continuous 
flow above giound, are meiely disconnected pools of water 
during the greater part of the year. 

The chief districts making up Persian Balochistan are four 
in number, namely : — Saihad, Dizak, Sarbaz, and Crch, but a 
large poilion is as yet unexplored. The sub-divisions of 
these districts, w'ith other information concerning them, are 
contained m the accompanying table ; — 


Disincts j 

Ei.tira.ited j 
popul.ttion 

1 1 
1 Sub-divisioni 

Remarks 

I .Sal had... 

Unknown 

Unknown. ; 

Is an nnexploicd district; the 
inhabit.iiits, who are Haln- 
clns, aic, noiUviUtc— theie is 
only one \illairc, that of 
Washt 

2 Di/ak ... 

30,000 

Uwak fpropHr), Jalb, 
kal raan, Sib, Magas 
B.ampii'.ht, and Jral- 

Tnli.ibit.uits are mostly Ilalo- 
clns, but tbc ciiltivatort. m 
some of the distnots are Ar- 
brilus 

3 Sarb."iz . 

35.800 

.Siuba/ (piopcr), Kas- 
k.md, Knghi, Dash- 
li) ."in, ami Pishin , 
also port of Gwaltar 

In (Ills ilistiict is Banput. the 
capital of I’eisian Balochis- 

4 . Geh . , 

Total ... 

JS.ooo 

100,800 

Very little is as yet known con- 
cerning this district. 
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The populaiion of the three diyisions here entered is 
altogether approximative, and is shown on the authority of 
Ross, who wrote upon the Makran district in i86S. It is 
also to be observed that the inhabitants of Kasrkand have 
been included in the Geh district, and not in that of Sarbaz, 
of which it is a sub-division. If to this number (ioo,Soo) be 
added a little over 9000 souls, as the probable population of 
the hill distiict of Sarhad, the inhabitants of which may be 
considered as altogether nomads, this would give a total of 
about 110,000 souls, or, say, not quite two to the square 
mile. Nothing reliable seems to be known as to the par- 
ticular tubes inhabiting these districts. It would seem to 
be a doubtful point to wdiat district, whether Geh or Sarbaz, 
the port of Chahbar, containing about 800 inhabitants, 
properly belongs, but it is conjectured to the latter. It was 
recovered by the Persians, so late as 3872, from the Arab 
state of Maskat, of which it had been a dependency for 
nearly eighty yeais, hanng been cajjtured during the reign 
of Sultan Bin Ahmad of Maskat. 

Persian Balochistan is ruled by the Governor of Bam- 
Narmashir, a deputy of the Governor of Kerman, He resides 
at Banpur, in the Sarbaz district, a town 1700 feet above 
the sea, with 200 houses, or, say, about 800 inhabitants, and 
a small fort. The town of Banpur, with a few' villages, is 
alone under the direct rule of the Persians, the rest of the 
countiy being left in charge of the native chiefs, who, in their 
turn, interfere but little with the lieads of villages and tribes. 
The revenue received by Persia from the whole of their 
territory in Balochistan is believed to be very small and 
trifling, not exceeding the sum of ;^i5oo (or Rs.15,000), 
but this is exclusive of Banpur and the neighbouring villages, 
which are cultivated by the Persians themselves. Of this 
sum the Dizak district is supposed to contribute no more 
than £^00 (Rs.5000}. Unequal taxation, as in tlie Kalat 
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State, would seem to be the lule here ; and when the culti- 
vators refuse, or are unable, to pay the State dues, which are 
generally onr-icnth of the produce, an armed force is sent 
into the refractory district to collect them. 

The ports of Gwattar and Chfdibar are considered to be 
the most important places in Persian Eaiochistan, the popu- 
lation of each being, however, not more than 250 and 600 
respectively ; after them come the towns of Banpur, Pishin, 
Hichan, Kasilcand, and Bahu-Kalat, m the interior ; other 
places on the coast arc mere hamlets 


KALATI BALOCHISTAN. 

The remaining portion of Balochistan, tvhich it is now 
necessary to desenhe, is that part of it belonging to his 
Highness the Khan of Kalat, the boundaries of which, so 
far as the eastern, northern, and southern borders are con- 
cerned, were desenbed in Chapter 1 . ; w'hile the compara- 
tively speaking newly seLtlcd line of frontier on the western 
side will be found fully entered into in this present chapter. 
This extensive territory, covering about So, 000 square miles, 
and inhabited by a population very roughly estimated at not 
more than 350,000 souls, or, sa}’-, but four to the square mile, 
comprises five laige districts, the area and population of 
which, given approximately it must be remembeicd, together 
with such other information as is available, arc contained in 
the following tabular statement ; — 


1 1 

£k- 

Esti- 
materl 
popula- ! 

tlOIl 

Sub-districts. 1 

! 

Towns and Villages 



/! 

I Nushki 

Only Nusliki, the population 

1 Sacawln 

15,000 


2 Khatan . . 

being mostly rMinads, 

Kh.il in and Wasliak (both 
small). 
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Name of 
PiuvincL- 

Esti- 

matctl 

Esti- 

poyula- 

Sub-JUtiictb. 

Towns and Villages. 

I S,vrp,\rm . 

15,000 

J 

• 3. Shnl (01 

Quetta) . 

4. Alastung . 

5. M.ingafliai 

Sh.'il (or Quetta), Baig, 
Kuchlak, aitcl Ispangli 
MabUing, Khanak, Perga- 
wacl, Til 1, and Fcringab.id. 
j\Iang.ii'har 

II Jhalaw.-in 

1 ( 3,000 

1 

pjOOO / 

6 ICilat 

8 Guighina 

T Sohi.lb 
p ;;ehii 

3. Kaghwaim 

4. Khj/dai . 

5. Zcdi ., . 

6 Kapnar , . 

7 W.uUl .. 

K.il'it, Nieh'ira, and Sialkoh. 
Joban and Rodbai. 

bob I .'lb, Nograina. 

Kanial-Khan villages 
Kho/Jai. 

Zedi. 

Wadd. 

III K.arhhi, or 


1 

lOO, ooo 

8. N.-1I . 

Q OreUi.ir . 

10. (Ildar .. 

1 1 licsseraer 
, 12 M.att 

No sub-dm- 

N.il 

Gidar. 

Matt 

Gandav.a, Bagh, Dadar, 

K.ii lih 

IV Ln?'?'"''.'! 

8,000 

30,000 

sions. 

Kota, and Nasir.ibad. 

Bela, Soiimiani, Utal, Liyaii. 

V Makran ... 

32,000 

IIO.COO .| 

t Qini.-ira 

2 I’a^ni .. 

3. Gwadai . 

4 Kohvah . 

5 Panjgui . , 
6. Kdj ... 

Oiniata 

Pavm 

Gwadar 

Balor, Chambar, Gushanak, 
and Rudkhan. 

Panjgur 

RC;, Tnrbatj Kappar, Nog- 

Total . . 

So,ooo 

1 

7. Tiinip 

8. Mand 

9. Mubliki , 

ban, and Jiuni 

Tump. 

Mand. 

Shahr-KalSt, Mushkt, and 
Gajar. 


TEIF, I’ROVINCE OF SARAWAK. 

The Pioviuce of Sarawan, the most northern in Kalati 
Balochistan, is somewhat peculiar as regards its configuration, 
and is bounded on the north and west by the Shorawak, 
Pishin, Toba, Sherrud, and other districts of Afghanistan j 
on the east by Kachh Gandava, from which it is separated 
by a range of hills of the Brahuik plateau kno^vn as the 
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Takari, and on the south by the Jhalawan and a poition of 
the Makrau Prorincos. Its area may be roughly estimated 
at 15,000 square miles, and it comprises the distiicts ofShal, 
hlastung, Mangachar, Kalat, Nushki, and Kharan, as also 
the hilly tracts of Cnrghina and Kirta. This province, in 
its physical a.sj;)cct, is very mountainous, the Brahuik plateau, 
which covers it, containing the most elevated land as yet 
known througliout Balochistan. The parallelism of the hill 
ranges m Sarawiin, says Cook, is extremely ranikecl, and 
hardly ever varied to any ajipieciablc extent. Lines of dis- 
ruption appear to run fioni cast to west in several places. 
Gorges cut through five ranges in succession, and the water- 
drainage is almost for that distance due east. It is these 
gorgc.s which form the only means by which lioisemen can 
manage to travel from one village to the other, the hills 
being otherwise impassable. The mountains of Sarawan 
are, according to the same authority, almost entirely com- 
posed of nummiilitic limestone, and the Harbui range, east- 
ward of Kalat, is probably the most extensive, as iveil as the 
loftiest, in the province. It is many miles in length, and is 
composed of some live or six ranges, rising one behind the 
other until a height of moic than 9000 feet above the level 
of the sea is attained. Eastward this nias.s of mountains 
stretches aivay, range after range, until the plains of Kachhi, 
40 miles distant, arc reached. 

In the northern part of the Shal district i.'j the Tokatu 
chain of hills, running nearly cast and west; one of its 
summits — a two-forked peak — being, it is said, about 12,000 
feet above sea-level. On the western side of the same dis- 
trict is the Chehel-Tan range, having at its southern extre- 
mity the towering mass of Chehel-Tan, the most elevated 
mountain yet known in Balochistan, and one vhich has 
more than any other attracted the attention of those 
European travellers who have visited the country. Two 
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Kuropeans only have ascended this mountain to its summit, 
on winch is a ziaraf, or shrine. These are Alasson and the 
pre.sent Sii Henry R. Green, Bombay i\rmy, and at one 
time I’olitical A.gent at the Court of Kalat. The latter found 
the height to be 12,300 feet. Masson states the loute to 
lie dilhcult, and dangerous as well, on account of the Khaka 
tribe, who infest the neighboiuhood and are at deadly 
enmity with the Brahuis. He mentions juniper-cedar tices 
as growing on the sides of the mountain, and that the wild 
vhitc-rose tree was also seen. He observed, too, several 
marine shells of the same kind as those found on the sea- 
coast of Makran. Other trees and plants noticed are the 
mas/imitk^ a huge thorny bush, the siah-chob (blackwood), 
the ^lofien {phtacia kabnlka), the fig-tree, and a few others. 
Wild sheep and the peshkoza range about tlie hill. The view 
from the top is said to be vast and magnificent, the line of 
the Bolan pass is seen running tlirough the gi-eat chain 
towards the plains, and even the lowlands of Kai'hhi can, it 
is affirmed, be readily distinguished on a clear day. 

The word Chehel-Tan means “ forty bodies,” and Masson 
relates the following ridiculous legend, current among the 
Brahuis, from which the mountam is reported to have taken 
its name ; — “A frugal pair, who had been many years united 
in wedlock, had to regret that their union ivas unblessed by 
offspring. The afflicted ivife repaired to a neighbouring 
holy man, and besought him to confer his benediction that 
she might become fruitful The sage rebuked her, affirming 
that he had not the power to grant what Heaven had denied. 
His son, afterwards the famed ‘ tiasrat Ghous,’ exclaimed 
that he felt convinced he could satisfy the wife, and casting 
forty pebbles into her lap, breathed a prayer over her and 
dismissed her. In process of time she was delivered’ of 
foity babes — rather more than she wished or knew how to 
provide for. In despair at the overflowing bounty of superior 
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poM^ers, the husband exposed all die infonts but one on the 
heights of Chehcl-Tan. Afterwards, touched by remorse, 
he sped his way to the hill, with the idea of collecting their 
bones and intenring them. To his surjinse he beheld them 
all living and gamboling among the tiecs and rocks. He 
returned and told his wife the wondrous tale, who, now 
anxious lo reclaim them, suggested that in the morning he 
should carry the babe they had pieserved with him, and, by 
showing him, induce the return of his bicthren. He did so, 
and placed the child on the ground to allure them. They 
came, but c.arried it off to the inaccessible haunts of the 
hill. The Braliuis believe that the foity babes, yet in their 
infantile state, rove about the mysterious mountain.” Pot- 
Linger, however, accounts for the foity bodies in a more 
reasonable manner by stating that the Brahuls “ believed 
Ihcraselvcs to be peculiarly favoured by the prophet, who, 
they aver, paid them a visit one night moimted on a dove, 
and left several //r^, or saints, amongst them for their spiritual 
guidance. The remains of foity of these deified preceptors 
aic believed to be buried under a mountain aliouL 76 miles 
north of Kalat, whence it is called the Kuh Chchel-ll’an, or 
mountain of the forty bodies, and is flocked to as a place of 
zidrat, or pilgrimage, by both Musalmans and Hindus.” 

Tt is in the valleys among these hills that towns, villages, 
and cultivation are found, and though there arc no rivers in 
the province excepting the Lora, in the extreme north, the 
Bolan, and Mula (and these two latter are merely mottviam 
torrents on a large scale), there are nevertheless numerous 
livulcts issuing from the hills, as also karezes, or subterranean 
aqueducts, which lead from the bases of the liills towards 
the centre of the valley, and these, conjointly with occasional 
ram, supply all that is necessary for irrigational purposes. 
The names of the various valleys lying on the Brahuik 
jilateau in this province, with their areas and, such other 
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iiiforraalion roniicctecl with them as is obtainable, are given 
in the following statement * — 


1 

N.im.' f.f 1 
Vall..y 1 

r.stuu.ittd 

! F.Ii'v.inoii 

tlllOVf* 

‘.t-.i-kvel 

i 

j Remarks. 

1 Qiii-it.i. (it 
.‘• jh.il) 

1 .0 

1 

Fei,t. 

ijOuO 

f .''Oil rich and i^ood . cuItivaUon computes 

1 wheat, nee, maJilei, tobacco, lucenio, 
melon' apiirnts, pe u-hta, jiliims. apple', 
quiutes, imillieine', gi.ipcs, hijs, poiiio- 
qi in Ills, .uiJ walnuts, the gi.isios aie 
numerous 

3. K.inhi . . 


SSo<>(0 

Is south of the QuetU v.alloy; soil light 
.ind s.indy, but more stony than that of 
(.luett.i , iiuidurtions . wheat, and gardea 
IHiidiice gcusrallv 

j Ar.iitt'ntr 

jRii 


bituati smith of the Quetta and Kanin 
v.'iUli s . soil light .and rather sandy, but 
i ei V lei tik wlien nug.ited rioduelions 
the s ime .is those of (Quetta, but better m 
(liulit y . the melons, as also the giapos, 
ate cclehiatul 

i M'ln.’riclur 


59W3 

Is south of IVListung ind smaller in 31 ea ; 
piodui-Uiins are wheat, lucerne, lohncco, 
ac In tins v.illey theio is agieatwant 
of trees 

I, G.rani .. 

... 

, Gdoo 

Is south of the M.ingachar valley , the soil 
and iirodiirtions are not known 

6 2liur.(t 

... 

Lower 

! Guam 

Is west 01 the Gir.un v.illey ; soil and pio- 
duetions unknow n 

7, Chrtppar . 


1 

Is west of the I^arat valley, and is largely 
cultiv.ited. Its melons are Utei in season 
^ than tliii'ii of the K.al.it valley. 

8. Kalat.. . 

16 

6800 

Soil is good . proiluctions .iiew'he.al, barley, 
millet, jt/iT/', hiceino, tobatco, lunups, 
taiiots, lettuces, radishes, onions, beet- 
root, ei'cunibejs, nielmis, and many kinds 
of fruits, as .at Ala'tiuig. 

1} KatrmKal , 

16 

6900 CO 

Soil of tins v.'dky is goiiil, and ic is well 
tultiv.iti-d at Its uorlhtm end 

xo Rodinjo 


65S0 

I 

Soil m some puts good, moie especially to 
the south, where thcie is a f.ur amount 
of citlliv.alion , bill in othcis thme is 
maely an out-rrop of common salt m 
an efiloiescent stale , produt-lions not 
known. 


‘'The fruits of Mastung,'’ says Cook, “are deservedly 
famous. Of the graite there are no less than five varieties • 
--(i) a fine, long white grape, measuring inche.s, and 
weighing about 80 grains — it is fleshy, and resembles an 
English hot-house grape ; (2) a smaller one of peculiar 
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bhape, resembling a pear ; (3) an oval one of ordinary size ; 
(4) a small oval one having no seeds, the flavour resembling 
the muscatel] and (5) a large pm-plc-colouied grape.” 

in the Sarawan Province, as, indeed, thioughout Baloch- 
istan generally, there arc no made loads, with the single 
exception of one over a portion of the Nish pa lak, or jiass, 
between Mastiing and Sir-i-Ab, ivhich was constructed, it is 
said, by the Bntisli army m 1839-40, when temporarily 
occupying that part of the country. All other means of 
communication are simply paths, and transit through the 
countiy is clfccted either on foot, or mounted on horse or 
camel-back. It is, according to Cook, when travelling ttrs/ 
or m’s/ that difficulties are found to occur, the camel-tracks 
and footpaths crossing many hills and leading through deep 
and sombre ravines , but in proceeding either or 
these tracks are comparatively easy, and hardly an obstruc- 
tion is met with that would prevent the passage of artillery. 
The hilly tract of Gurghina, situate west of the Mastung 
and Mangacliar districts, comprises the sub-divisions of 
Kurdigaxj, Ashikiian, and Puden. It is pooily supplied 
with water, and cultivation is carried on by means of bandhs, 
or mounds of earth thronm up to pre.serve the rain-ivater. 
In the hills of the Kirta disliict, on die extreme eastern 
border of Sarawan, aie a feiv small valleys known as those 
of Rodbar, Kajuri, Ghazg, Mciv, Ispriiiji, Kuhak, Narmak, 
Lup, and Kishan. Noith-east of Maslung lies the “ Dasht-i- 
Bidaulat,” or the unpropilious valley, a iflain at the head of 
the Bolan pass ; but this depreciatoiy name only applies to 
it after the harvests have been gathered in, for in spring it is 
covered with flow'ers, especially with the fragrant tark plant. 
There arc hut two wells upon it, cultivation there being 
mostly dependent upon lainfall and heavy dews, d'he pro- 
prietors of this plain aie nomad Kurds, whose tumdns cover 
it during the spring and summer. 
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T’he only other disiricts of vSarawan requiring notice are 
tlrosc of Nushki and Kliarun, both lying westward of those 
already described, 'rhe Nushld district, which is very ex- 
tensue, btiiders directly on the Afghan desert, having the 
Kharan distiict to the south, while hill ranges to the eastward 
sepal ate it fioin the hilly tract of Guighma '['here are 
several /aks, or passes, leading fioni the upper or hill country 
into Nushki ; one of these is mentioned by Pottinger (who 
travelled through this part of the countr}^), as being eleven 
miles in length and extremely steep. The people of Nushki 
lire nenrl}^ all nomads. The vegetable productions are 
wheal anti ranhuh (native rlmbaib), but failure m the crops 
is of very frequent occurrence. Asafoetida {/lisg), is found 
on the hills. The wild ass (gi/rMar) is still to be seen, it is 
said, on the level wastes of Nushki. 

The Kharan district comprises the extreme western part of 
Sarawan, but though entered here as a part of that Province, 
it is believed to be to all intents and purposes independent 
of the Brail ui Khans of Kalat. If it owns allegiance to any 
one, It must be to the Afghan governor of Kandahar alone, 
and even this is understood to be but nominal. Tt has th'e 
Sohrab valley in the Jhalawan Province to the we.st, Nushki 
to the north, Mushki, m Makran, to the south, and the ^Afghan 
desert to the west. Some of the sub-districts in Kharan are 
J alalan, Khargoshki, and Bhagat Parts of this district are 
veiy mountainous, but the sandy deserts greatly preponderate, 
and Pottinger, who passed through this portion, of Baloch- 
istan in the month of April, has stated that water is very 
scarce at limes, and only to be got at certain places from 
very deep wells. Owing to this difficulty, and also to the 
destructive and scorching nature of the winds in these 
deserts duiing the hot season, that is to say, from June to 
September, travelling becomes simply impossible. As regards 
the effect of this hot wind, which is known here under the 
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name of juloh, or the flame, and bade shniwi^ or the pesti- 
lential blast, Poltinger remarks that so powerful^ searching 
IS its nature, that it has been known to kill camels and 
other hardy animals, and its effects on the human frame are 
said, by those who have been eye-witnesses of them, to be 
the most dreadful that ran be imagined. The muscles of the 
unhappy suffeici become rigid and contracted, the skin 
shrivels, an agonizing sensation, as if the flesh were on lire, 
pervades the whole flame, and m the last stage it cracks 
into deep gashes, producing hemorrhage, which quickly ends 
his niiser)^ 

The pioductious of the Kharan district are wheat, but in 
small quaiiiities only, so that it has to be imported, at times, 
from Mushki, and barley, which is grown on khudibcnoah, 
or rain lands. Shahv-ga':, a sweet gum, is obtained from 
a species of tamaiisk, and asafcetida is grown on*the hills ; 
the date and melon are the only fruits, the first being culti- 
vated in the level country. I'he camels bred in the Kharan 
district are deservedly noted for their great strength and 
powers of endurance, and in this respect ore found very 
useful in predatoiy expeditions. Tut very little is known of 
the Kharan disliict; PoUmger and Chiislie aie, up to the 
present, the only tiavcllcrs who have ever passed through it. 
The only two villages in this large tract of counlrv^ arc 
Kharan and ’IViishak, and tlicse are both very small and 
unimportant. 

Climate. — 1’he climate of the bill countiy of Sarawan 
may be .said to be truly deliglilful when compared with that 
of the plains. The summer season includes the months of 
May, June, July, and nearly the whole of August, but it is, 
of course, cooler and more agreeable at Kalat, the highest 
occupied table-land in the province, than at either Quetta 
or IVfastung, which are both lower in altitude. During the 
months of June, July, and August, Cook found the extreme 
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maximum of heat at Kalat to be but 103" and the extiemc 
minimum 48° the mran between suniibe and sunset lieing 
76” U has been noticed that the heat at jMastung is much 
iiioi'c P^prasiw than that at Kalat, and the air at the former 
place is by no means so buoyant or clastic, nor has it the 
same bracing effe'ct. The winter <;ommenccs about the end 
of OrlolKu, and lasts till the middle or end of P^ebruary. 
Tlic ('Old is at times exceedingly severe, and heavy ialls of 
snow also c)C(mr. In the Shal distiic't snowfitlls and remains 
on the ground for a])(mt hJo months All the inhabitants 
that can do so migrate in the latter part of the autumn to 
the warmer climate of Kachh Gandava. In the Nushld 
district snow' rarely falls, hut the heat of bummer in the 
desert portion is said to he very great 

Timms and villa^^es. — The principal towns and villages in 
the Sarawxin Province, in the order of their importance, 
arc the following . — (i) Kalat (the capital), (2) Mastung, 
(3) Shal (or Quetta), (4) Kodinjo, (5) Tin, (6) Pergawad, 
(7) Khanak, and (8) Sulkot 

Kai-at, the capital town of the Khan, is situate in lat. 
2(f N. and long. 66° 40' E,, and stands on the northern 
spur of a limestone hill called the Shah Mirdan. It is 
about 6800 feet above sea level, and has, in consequence, a 
climate more nearly approximating to places situate in much 
higher latitudes, but the temperature of this part of Sarawan 
has already been referred to, both in the first and present 
chapters of this work. Kalat is a fortified town built in 
ten-aces, and has three gates, known as the Khani, IMastung, 
and Belai, the two latter named, no doubt, from the roads 
leading to Mastung and Bela which pass through them. 
The streets are extremely narrow, tortuous, and dirty, and 
this Bcllew, on his passing through the place in 1872, con- 
firmed by saying that the approaches -were filthy, and full of 
all sorts of refuse. The walls of this town arc built of mud 
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and have bastions at intervals, and both walls and bastions 
are said to be pierced with numerous loopholes for mus- 
ketiy. Only a few guns are mounted on them. The bazar 
of Kalat is reported to be large and well supplied with all 
kinds of necessaries, and the town itself is funhshed with 
very clear and pure water from a stream vhich rises from 
the base of a limestone lull on the eastern side of tlie 
valley. I'he »u’n, or fort, the jialace of the Klnin, over- 
hangs the town, and is made up of a confused mass of 
buildings crowded together and adjoining one another. 
Cook says it is an imposing and antique structure, and 
probably the most ancient edifice in I’alochistan, owing its 
foundation to the Hindu kings who preceded the Muham- 
madan djmasty. From tlie darhar room in this building, 
which has an open balcony, a most extensive view is 
obtained, embracing the whole valley and surrounding hills. 

The suburbs of Kalat are two in number, one on the west 
and the other on the east side. They would appear to be 
extensive, and it is here that the Babi portion of the com- 
munity reside. The number of houses, according to the 
latest authority — Bellew — is said to be 3500, which would 
give a population of about i,j,ooo people ; but this no doubt 
includes the suburbs. Masson states the number of houses 
m all to have been, in his if me, only ixoo, which would 
give probably not more than between 4000 and 5000 inhabi- 
tants in all, but he has nevertheless estimated the population 
of Kalat and its environs at 14,000 souls, which would thus 
show Bellew’s calculation to be correct. The town of Kalat 
is inhabited by Brahuis, Flindus, Dchwars, and Babis, or 
Afghans, the latter residing mostly, as has previously been 
stated, in the submbs. The Brahuis form the great Ijiilk of 
the inhaliitants ; but the cultivation is chiefly carried on by 
the Debwar community. There are several villages and 
walled gardens clustered together in the valley east of the 
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town ; of these Sialkoh is one of the largest, having about 
loo houses, or, say, 450 people. The trade and manufac- 
tures of KuUit are in every v/ay slight and unimportant. 

'I’hc next largest town in Sarawdn, after Kalat, would 
aiipear to be hlAS'i'UNO, in Lit 29° 48' N., and long, 66° 
47' E., 61 miles north of Kalat, and 42 miles south from 
Quetta. It IS neaily 6000 feet above sea-level, and is situate 
about 12 01 lij miles horn tlie e.xtieme northern end of the 
valley of the .same name. It is a fortified place, and the old 
fort, which IS slightly raised above the re.st of the town, is 
built of .sun-burnt bricks, and has a few guns mounted upon 
it , the gairison consists of a small force of infantry, and 
a few artillerymen. Bellew .sa}s that JMastung po&&e.sses a 
thriving baiiar, and the people, among whom are many 
Afghans, apjieared well-clothed, and looked a prosperous 
community. The same authoiity consideis the number of 
houses to be about 1200, though Cook reckons them at 
only 400 ; the population may, however, most probably be 
estimated at, m round numbers, 4000 souls. The town 
of Mn stung is entirely surrounded by gardens and orchards, 
in which the finest fruit in Balochistan is produced. The 
climate of this place is considered to be mild and salubrious, 
and Cook states that it is very much warmer tlixoughout 
the year than either Kalat or Quetta (Shal) Those of the 
inhabitants who can do so migrate during the winter to 
the lowlands of Kachh Candava. The pnncipal tribes in- 
habiting the town are the Raisani, Shciwani, Malmiudshahi, 
Banghlzai, and a few Dehwars 

The town of Shal, so-called by the Brahuis, or Quetta 
(Kwatta), as designated by the Afghans — ^meaning the fort, or 
hot — is situate at the northern end of the valley of the same 
name, and is on the duct t route from Kandahar to Jacobabad 
and Shikar]:}ur, via, the Bolan pass, being at the .same time 
very conveniently placed as regards Kalat (from wdrich it is 
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distant 103 miles north) and other Ealoch towns. It is in 
lat, 30° 8' N.j and long, 66° 56' E., and is 5600 feet above 
the level of the sea. The town is surrounded by a mud- 
wall, and has two gates, the eastern and southern, the latter 
being known as the Shikarpuri gate. In the centre of the 
town, on an artificial mound, is the miri^ or fort, in which 
the goveinoi of the place resides, and from it there is a veiy 
fine and extensive vieii of the neighbouring valley. This 
fort, It ^voLild seem, possesses but a single gun. Shal is said 
to be about the same sue as Mastung, and has probably 
about 4000 inhabitant.s, of whom a large number aie Afghans. 
Bellew remarks that in 1872 the garrison of the fort con- 
sisted of 100 infantry, mostly Afghans, ,40 horsemen, and 
a few aitillerymen. The same autliority also mentions that 
when there, on the 30th January, 1872, the theimometcr stood 
at 7 a.m. at 18° Fahr , and that four or five inches of snow 
had fallen during the jirevious night. In summer the climate 
is considered to be very jilcasant, the heat being tempered 
by cool bree/cs from the lofty hills which on all sides 
surround the valley. Numerous gardens and orchards 
abound in the suburbs, and the w'ater supply is good 

The village of Rodinjo, on die southern bonier of the 
province, 14 miles south from Kalat, and 39 miles north 
of Sohrab in Jhalawan, is, perhaps, as regards number of 
inhabitants, the next most populous place after Shiil (or 
Quetta). Bellew speaks of it as a flourishing village of 
about 200 houses or so, representing a population of about 
800 or 900 souls. It is freely irrigated by numerous hill- 
streams, and is seated on high ground, being, accoi cling 
to Cook, 6580 feet above sca-Ievel. The towns of Tiri, 
Pergawad, Rhanak, and Sialkot are small and insignificant, 
and do not require any paiticiilar description. 

Though mention was made at page 33 of the several 
sub-tribes of the Brahuis inhabiting the Sarawan Province, 
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Makran. and Las lespectively bound it on the west and 
south. In area the Jhalawan Province is about 16,000 
square miles, being on an average 160 miles m length from 
north to south, by 100 in breadth from east to west It 
comprises, so far as is at present known, eight districts, 
tliat IS to say; — (i) Sohrab, (2) Zehri, (3) Paghwana, (4) 
Khozdar, (5) Zedi, (0) Kappar, (7) Wadd, and (8) Nal ; 
but there are doubtless othcis on the extieme south-western 
and south-eastern borders, which have as yet scarcely been 
visited by any European traveller. In its physical aspect, 
this piovince, like that of Sarawan, is exceedingly rugged 
and mountainous, being, in fact, a continuation of the 
Brahuik mass of mount ams, which covers almost every part 
of it, and leaves but few level spots of any extent, Range 
rises up after range m an apparently _ interminable suc- 
cession, many of the.se being distinguished by local names, 
such as the Hala, Harbui, Dauwaru, and other chains. The 
parallelism of these mountain langes is as marked as in 
the Sarawan Province, The most elevated poition of the 
Jhalawan distnet is in the north, at Sohrab and Panderan, 
and again in the south-west at Vaju, near the Kalgalli pass , 
thence it decreases in a southerly direction, being liut 3800 
feet above sea-level at Khoy.dar, and very much less than 
this on the southern border. Hardly any of the passes 
leading from the western part of the Jhalawan mountains 
into the Khmaii district on the north-west, and again into 
the low land of the Mushki district of Makarn on the south- 
west, are at present knowm to Europeans. Several of the 
valleys, which, as in Sarawan, are found lying at a con- 
siderable elevation among these mountains, are extensive in 
area, and tolerably fertile as regards soil. The prevailing 
rock of which these lull-chains are composed, at least in the 
northern and middle portions of the province, would seem to 
be the usual limestone, of different kinds, but mostly nummu- 
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lifcic. 'Towards the south and west ranges of clay-slate are 
met with, while at Nal, and at other places still further south, 
trap forms, in (onjunction with other igneous rocks, an 
imjiortant element; in the constitution of entire chains of 
hills, ^Vhat It may be in the extreme south-west and south- 
east directions does not appear to be knowm, since no 
geological lescjuvhes Itave as yet been earned on in those 
jrartb of the [>rovin('e Of the rivers of tlie Jhalawan district 
there ate haully any that deserve tlie name. 'I’he Mula, 
wliith rises at or nOiU Angira, is merely a mountain torrent 
on a Luge stale, and the same may be said of the Niil, the 
Ibnach and Turali streams, which, when in water from 
heavy ram, flow paitly through this pi-ovince, and are lost 
in the plains. Of these, the Purali may be considered, 
jierhaps, as the most imjioitant It rises m about the middle 
of the Jhalawan Province, but is only m water after a heavy 
rainfall, when it becomes a furious torrent sweeping along 
with It trees and stones. It leaves the southern boundary 
of J halawan at a spot in the hills near Kunarcharri, about 
1 8 or 20 miles norlli of the toivn of Bela, and. entering the 
Las territoi'}'', still bears out its character of a mountain 
torrent on a gigantic scale. There are, besides, numerous 
rivulets in some jiarts, which afford water sufficient for good 
and careful cultivation; but, compared with the Sarawan 
Piovmce, Jhalawatn may on the whole be considered as 
deficient in water supply, and the natural conseipience is 
much barrenness and a scanty population. 

Of the principal valleys in Jhalawan, that of Sohrab, 
situate in the north-west, has a good deal of cultivation, and 
IS fitirly watered. From its great altitude (being betiveen 
5000 and 6000 feet above sea-level) it is cold and dreary in 
winter, but in the summer displays much, luxuriant verdure. 
Zehn, another of tliese valleys, lying to the eastward of 
Sohrab, and containing several villages, has a comparativ'cl)' 
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fertile soil, and is watered by numerous rivulets. It produces 
grain, pulse, and vegetables. The Baghwana valley lies a 
considerable distance south of that of Zehri, and is sur- 
rounded b}'' high ranges of lime-^tonc hills ; it is fertile, and 
possesses several villages, but, as its elevation (4400 feet) is 
considerable, the cold in the winter season is severe. In the 
valley are numerous gardens and orchards, and, besides an 
abundance of gram and grass, it produces figs, apricots, 
pomegranates, apples, plums, ginpes, and melons. The 
valley of Ivliozdar, south of that last mentioned, is extensive, 
but m parts fertile, well-watered, and highly cultivated ; in 
others it IS sterile, stony, and much cut up by ravines. The 
valley of Miil, westward of that of Khopdar, is broad and very 
extensive, and m places fertile and well-watered j there is a 
fair amount of cultivation carried on in it. South of this, 
again, is the great plain of Wadd, the eastern portion of 
which is considered the most feitile, producing large quanti- 
ties of wheal and millet. There is also the large and open 
plain of Greshar, west of Nal, which is in parts perfectly 
fiat and sandy; but the height here is still considerable, 
being, accoiding to Cook, 4100 feet above sea-Ievel. IVater 
is, however, scarce, and this portion of the province is in 
consequence very thinly inhabited. There are numerous 
other valleys scattered over this large tract of country, but 
little IS at present known concerning them. 

Climate . — The climate of Jhalawan, from its northern 
border to as far .south as Baghwana, in lat. 27° 55' N., is 
not unlike that of Sarawan, but from this parallel of latitude 
down to its extreme southeni border it is verj' much warmer. 
Snow rarely falls south of the IChozdar and Baghwana 
valleys. So early as the beginning of Novemlier, Cook 
found the cold at Kapote, a march or so south from Kalat, 
very great, the thermometer showing a minimum of 24° 
during the night. Again, when at Kliozdar (3800 feet 
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above sea-Icv'cl), towards the latter end of February, he states 
that the thermometer fdl many degrees below freezing point , 
severe frosts took place nightly, succeeded by intensely cold 
winds and heavy ram, the mountains being covered with 
snow. When at Matt (5330 feet), in the north-western 
poUion of the pro\ince. and about 25 miles south-ivest 
fiom Sohrah, the thermometer, which on the i6th of April 
liad risen to 90" ilurmg the clay, fell in the night to 32°, 
slnnvmg the great variation of 58*^ during the four-and- 
twenty hours. 

/////(ir/vAc/Mn— -I’he Jhalawan Province is, for its immense 
size, Imt veiy s])'irsely populated, the number of inhabitants 
being estimated at not more than 40,000 in all, or but iwo 
persons to the squaie mile ; but so much of the province is 
covered with hills, and the quantity of arable land is so 
restricted, owing to a scarcity of water over a great part of 
its .surf-KC, that this low rate is scarcely to be wondered at 
The names of several of the tribes comprising this scanty 
population have already been given (at page 32), and it will 
therefore be only necessary here to icmark that the Minghal 
and Bizanju tribes are the most numerous in the province, 
the former inhaliitmg its southern poition, with their capital 
towm at W^add, where their chiefs reside. They are broken 
up into two great divd.sions, the Shahizai, and the Pahlawan- 
zai, and in character arc rude in manner and predatory in 
habit The Bizanju trilic arc also divided into two great 
branches, the Amalan and 'i'ambarari. Their chief resides at 
Nill. 'Idle people of this tribe are violent and much addicted 
to rapine, and have long been tire terror of kaflas, or cara- 
vans, jirocecdmg from Kalat to Sonmiani The Zehri tribe, 
inhabiting the Zehri valley, are numerous, and are generally 
respected for their orderly habits. The Jataks, who occupy 
the hills east of the Zehri tribe, are essentially nomads, and 
have no permanent villages ; but this may also be said to 
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apply to the majority of the tribes inhabiting the Jhalawan 
Province. 

JoTi-ins and Vdluges . — There are no towns, in the proper 
acceptation of the word, in Jhalawan, and but few villages, 
and this is mainly owing to the nomadic character of Ihc 
people. K-hozdar, Wadd, Nal, and GwaLt are the only 
villages of any iinpoitance thioughout the province, and 
these are very small, and have but few inhabitants in them. 
The first of these, Khozdar, the ancient capital of jhalawan 
(3800 leet in elevation), is attractive by position, and is 
situated in lat. 27*^ 45' N., and long. 06 “ 23' K., being 
16 miles south from the llaghwana villages known as 
Kamiil-Khiln. Several roads converge to this place from 
Kalat, Somniani, the Malaun Province, and from Candava, 
in Kachhi; yor it is small in size, Cook stating that in i860 
tliere were not more than peihaps 200 houses, representing a 
population of between 800 and 900 souls. Pottinger, who 
visited it about 64 years ago, considered it to possess 
500 houses, mostly occupied by Hindus. ’’Jliirty years after- 
wards, Masson found but 60 or 70 ]niid-]iou.sc.s in the 
place, so much had it decayed since l^ottinger’s time. In 
1872, vhen Bellew passed through it, he saw but a small 
collection of inhalnted huts, but a good many uninhabited 
ones. Tliere is, however, a fort at some short distance from 
the town, which, .says Bcllew, is an oblong widi bastions at 
the angles, and a fortified gateway in the west face. The 
curtains are loopholod and crenulaled, and there is no 
ditch. It was built in 1871 to protect the caravan routes 
converging at this spot The garrison consists of 50 regular 
infantry, and 60 ISrahui levies, with a few artillerymen 
and two guns. There is a good deal of cultivation around 
Khozdar, irrigated by small streams brought from a spring 
in the hills to die north. Wild duck and geese are said to 
ficquent the river, and partridges the cultivated groun<l, 
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while doer roam over the stony tracts, and wild sheep {gad) 
and ibc-x on the neighboining mountains. The Saholi and 
Kaidrani tubes inhabit the neighbourhood. 

^VLuld, the principal V illa^c of the Mmghal tribe (lat. 27“ 
19 N., long. 66'^ 3d M ), situate in a plain of die same 
name, suiaii and ill-buill, and in IMasson’s time had not 
inoie dian 70 houses in all, representing a population of 
Old} 200 or 300 peu[)le. It is on the caravan route, leading 
fiom Soiuniani I0 Kalat, and derives a little irapoitanre 
fiom this- < iteuinstancc, as well as from the fact of the chief 
of the iMmghnI tribe icsubng iheic 

'Ihe Village ol N.'d is situate on the vreslcrn .side of the 
evtensive v alley of the same name, near a range of hills 
vvliicli bounds it in 'that direction. The tow'ii is small, 
about the same si/c ns Wadd, and has a siiu.aie fort. It is 
the headijuarteis of the Bizanju tribe, and it is believed that 
the kdfthi route fi'om Kalat to Sonmiani formeily led by it, 
but the had rejnitation of this tribe for violence and idunder 
no doubt caused it to be deserted. Nal is, according to 
Cook, 3390 feet above sea-level. 

Gwatt, a village in the Zchri valley, is situate close under 
the western ‘range of hills, is surrounded by gardens, and 
merely derives some little importance fiom the fact of its 
being the residence of the Jhalawan Sardar. The number 
of its houses or inhabitants is not known. Tn the Baghwana 
valley is a duster of villages known as KaraabKlun, about 
which is a good deal of cultivated land, the water for irriga- 
tion purposes being brought from a. spring two or three 
miles di.stant. Corn, fuel, fodder, water, and other supplies 
are obtainable here in abundance, as the valley of Baghwana 
is consideied one of the chief corn-growing districts in 
Balochiatan, and is noted also for its fruit. 

Lead ALbics. —About twelve miles west from Khozdar are 
the lead and antimony mines of Sekran, which were in r 8 ( 5 o 
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twice visited by Cook, who thus describes wlut he saw of 
them ; — “ As soon as our horses came up we mounted, arid 
rode to die mines for which Sekran is celebiated. Wo first 
passed northward up the valley, and then, turning westward 
through a gorge in the lulls, ascended a lugged //c7/a, and in 
half an hour found ourseUes in a narrow semi-circular valley 
suiiounded b.y high hills. The strata dipped east ; the hill 
on the wcslward was composed of the daik blue limestone, 
that on the east, in which the mines were situaied, rear- 
ing a blackened and cindei-like aspect. Vast quantities of 
black, metallic-looking d 3 ns covered the base of the hill, in 
the Sides of which, here and Iheie, at van on s elevations, 
were oliserved the low, caverii-likc mouths of the many 
mines As’hicli riddled it. Taking with us candles, rope, and 
a lamp, we ascended this vast mass of slag-Lke looking 
stones, and climbing the sides ol the hill for about 150 feet, 
reached the mouth of a mine. I'he rock resembled an 
altered clay.stonc, variously mottled, black, purple, and 
metallic grey, veined and dotted red and white, and con- 
taining small cavities filled with bright red and >cllow ocliros, 
and the fracture of some specimens showed a metallic 
appearance of steel-grey. The stone was heavy and massive, 
and some parts of it effervesced with acid. It was stratified, 
tire strata dipping east, and the upper strata was composed 
of the dark blue limestone. Near the mouths of tire ex- 
cavations were small masses of granite, which had apiiarently 
been brought up from the bowels of the mine. I’lie gallery 
ran downwaids at a sleep inclination, following llic dip of 
the strata We passed down some distance on our hands 
and knees, but finding it almost blocked up with earth, rock, 
etc., and the air unpleasantly close, we did not carry on its 
exploration, but going along the side of the hill sbme two 
hundred yards, came to the opening of a mine which had, 
on a former occasion, been entered by Major Green. Here 
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we lit our candles, and crawled downwards on hands and 
knees along the nairow passage. Fragments of hones lay 
about, evidencing the occupation of die excavations by wild 
animals. After proceeding for some time in this constrained 
position, we came to a spot where there was a sudden drop 
of some six or eight feet, like a well Descending this, we 
found a hole at the bottom leading horizontally inwards. 
Thiough this we struggled, and along a narrow gallery, the 
roof of vhii'h was so Ion that it obliged us in some places 
to lie Hat. Wc then emerged into a wider space, and suf- 
fu lently high to allow of one sitting up. From this branched 
several low g.illerics ; selecting one of these, we crawled 
along some yatds, and found another well-like gallery pene- 
trating at a considerable angle downwards. It was so 
choked up that we could not force a passage, but proceeding 
along tlie horizontal gallei}', we reached its cxtiemitjc Here 
were many hones of oxen, camels, etc,, and the excrement 
of the li}eiia, not a pleasant fellow to meet in these narrow 
passages, coward as he is. The surfai e of the walls and 
roof vas siiangicd with glittering cry.slals of sulphuret of 
/ead, and coloured with ochres ; bright white, needle-shaped 
crystals also .sparkled on cveiy' side. The rock is rather 
easily worked, and I hammered away a good portion of it. 
Retreating now, as the atmosphere was becoming very 
oppressive, we reached the central excavation, and taking 
another gallery, soon discovered daylight at its fiuther end. 
There were many other excavations in all directions in the 
side of the lull, some laige enough to admit a man m an 
erect posture ; but these only extended a short distance : 
others were so narrow and choked with drbris that we could 
find no means of entrance. The mines have evidently been 
most extensively worked at some remote period, but the 
Rrahuis have too great a dread of the supernatural beings 
who, they believe, inhabit them, to enter them tliemselves, 
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and are contented to break off portions of the rock from the 
hill sides, and extract the lead and antimony as requiied. 
There is a peculiar tube called the ‘ Mardin,’ residing some 
few miles distant, who more especially work at tins. . . ” 
On a second visit paid by Cook to these mines, he sa 3 ’s : — 
I succeeded in reaching the bottom of the one near the 
mouth of which I had seen the granite l\mg on our last visit 
to this place, but 1 was disappointed in not finding the spot 
whence the gianite had been taken, I searched minutely 
every poition of the inteuor, but the walls were entirely 
composed of what I have termed metamorphosed claystone. 
I then t limbed the hill and found a large entrance leading 
into a kind of cliamber wdicre cattle had lecently been kept ; 
the back part of it was blocked up with brushwood. On 
removing this, I found two passages, one leading vertically 
upwards to another excavation, and the other downwards. 
Lighting the candles, 1 descended some yards on hands and 
knees, and found myself in a large chamber with a vaulted 
roof, capable of holding a dozen men. I,eading out of it 
wete two passages — one passed about fifteen yards mto the 
rock and then ceased abruptly, the other being neaily closed 
with dihris, and descending at a considerable angle, [ was 
obliged to lie perfectly flat and creep along it. After passing 
some distance in a tortuous manner it turned to the right, 
apparently crossing behind the other jiassage, hut I thought 
it liardly advisable to pioceed fuither, as the passage was so 
narrow that I could not turn, and I was oliliged to back out, 
my feet being considerably higher than my head, and the 
atmosphere, from the burning candles and my own liurried 
breathing, was becoming very oppressive. These passages 
must have been much deeper at one time, and were probably 
ventilated by shafts which are now stopped up, as no human 
being could work in them in their present condition I'hey 
possibly led into larger vaults, where several men could work 
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at a time, and through these the ore was carried out.” I'his 
lead ore is obtained by the Afardui tribe of Braliuis, before 
alluded to as the people who make it their business to search 
for and reduce it, and their method of smelting it is thus 
described by Cook, who witnessed the operation : — “ Some 
of tins tribe smelted a quantity of ore for us at Kbozdar 3 
their implements were vciy' rude, and their mode of smelting 
\cry simple, 'bhey first built a rough furnace with four 
upriglit square stones, leaving a hole below in which to 
insert the nozzle of a pair of bellows. The bellows is a 
leather bag, formed of the skin of some small animal, having 
an opening posteriorly, to whicli are attached two sticks that 
serve to open and shut the aperture. The floor of this 
furnac'e is formed of clay. On this a fire is lighted, and a 
heap of charcoal kindled ; when at a white heat, three or 
four handfuls of ore aie thiovvn on and then covered up with 
a thick layer of charcoal. The whole is kept to a white heat 
for some time, A stone of the furnace is then pulled away, 
and the dross, ashes, etc,, raked off from the melted metal. 
Fresh charcoal is then thrown in, with more ore, and again 
charcoal till the furnace is full, when the fire is kept up until 
the fresh supply of ore is reduced, and the operation con- 
tinued till sufficient metal has been obtained. This mode of 
extracting tire metal has been carried on for ages. The 
peculiar slag produced is met with all over diis part of the 
country, and oftentimes in the most unlikely places. Vast 
quantities of it lie near the bank of the river, south of camp i 
many cartloads, I should think, of large angular pieces, some 
of them weighing several pounds.” Masson also refers to 
the lead mines of Kappar (or Sekran), and states that two 
hundred men were constantly employed there in extracting 
the ore. 

I^ums and Antiquities. — Among the relics of a bygone 
age, existing in the Jhalawan Province, as well as in other 
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parts of Balochistan, is some ancient writing (a Greek in- 
scription, as some think) .on a scarped surface of rock, a few 
miles from the village of Panderan, in the northern part of 
the district. Cook, who saw it, describes tire letters as 
being from four to five inches in length, not cut into the rock, 
but raised above its surface about onc-eighth of an inch 
They appeared as if written in the first instance in bitumen, 
or some similar substance, which had had the effect of pre- 
serving the writing fi’om the eroding effect of ages, as the 
surfaces of the letters w ere perfectly smooth, while the rock 
itself had become worn and eaten into a hone}^-combed con- 
dition. The following is a fac-simile of this ancient writing, 
taken from Cook’s memoir on the subject : — 



Other remains of a past age are also seen m the f:;aitr- 
basins, or gatir-bands, that is to say, low watlls, formed of 
huge stones uncemented, built on the slope of a gentle 
declivity, having a scarped face towards the descent, and an 
inclined plane on the opposite side They are confined almost 
entirely to the Jhalawan Province, the largest and most im- 
portant being found in the southern and south-eastern 
poitions of it. Bellew saw the remains of several of tlrese 
structures in the Angira gap, near the lop of the Mula 
pass, and again on the open ground a little in advance of the 
ridge towards Lakoriyan, in the same locality. He noticed 
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that these <'aur-banih were very solidly constructed, and that 
the greater number were built across gaps. From their 
appcatauce and position he concluded that tliey must have 
been erected as works of defence, and this, too, is Masson’s 
opinion concerning them. lJut in this supposition Cook, 
who also had opportunities of seeing some hundreds of 
them, does not agree. He believes them to bear some re- 
semblance to the Cyclojican remains in Europe, and to show 
evidently the traces of a people who occupied or passed 
through the country long anterior to the advent of the 
])iesent inhabitants, who know nothing whatever of the 
buildets, or of the uses, of these structures, and, with their 
usual bigoted ignorance, consider them as, the works of 
Kaji?‘s, or infidels. Those built across ravines, Cook con- 
ceives to have been intended to form tanks for the preser- 
vation of the water that came down at iiTegular inten'-als in 
floods, while such as were on slopes were designed — he con- 
siders — to economize the distribution of the water, the sur- 
plus water of one teirace running over and flooding the 
lower one, depositing, as it went, a layer of surface soil 
The following are the reasons put forward by him to show 
that these gaur-hands were noi erected for purposes of 
defence, but solely with reference to the imgation of the 
countr}^ • — “ I'hey are placed always on declivities, or across 
the mouths of ravines, ''J'heir solidity and size are propor- 
tioned to the steepness of tlie declivity; thus, where there 
is only a gentle slope, the walls are narrow and low, and 
slightly built, but where the descent is great, and the flow of 
water after floods and lains would be violent, they arc of 
great thickness and height, and, as seen in the valley beyond 
Baghwana, supported or strengthened by buttresses or walls 
built at right angles. They always present a scarped face to 
the descent, and the opposite side, when well preserved, is 
levelled off with the surrounding and superior ground. 
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Those built across the mouths of ravines are very solid and 
high, and usually the builders have taken advantage of 
some mass of rock jutting out as a sort of foundation. Those 
on slopes arc never seen singly, but always in numbers, 
varying ^vith the extent of the ground to be covered, and 
placed in succession one behind the other. The intervening 
ground, being levelled, is thus formed into a succession of 
terraces. "Idiese facts can lead, I think, to but one con- 
clusion, namely, that they weie connected with the iirigation 
of tlie country.” It is supposed that from the gi-eat number 
of thet,e gaur-hasias, or gaur-banck, this part of Baluchistan 
must, at one time, have been very populous, and that the 
builders of these structures u ere, as regards energy and in- 
genuity, vastly superior to the present race of inhabitants ; 
but whence these builders came, how long they remained 
here, and whither they subsequently went, are questions 
altogether unanswerable, and the subject is one that is 
consequently involved in much doubt and obscurity. 
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CFIAPTER IV. 

A GENERAL nESCRlPTlON OF THE NACHIII PROVINCE, 
INCLUDING THE L'OLAN AND MULA PASSES, 
WITIIMENTION ALSO OF THE MAZARl, GORCIIANI, 
BUGirn, AND JIIARRJ BORDER TRIBES. 

Thk large ])rovince of Kachb Gandava, or Kachhi, the 
easternniobt territory of Kalati Balochistan, has the still 
larger districts of Saiawan and Jhalawan on its weatern side ; 
on the north and cast it is surrounded by Afghan territory, 
the hilly country of the Marti, Bughti, and otlier tribes, and 
on the south by the British Province of Sindh. Its ai'ea is 
calculated at about 9000 square miles, but, unlike Sarawan, it 
IS not broken up into any lesser divisions In its physical 
aspect, the Kachhi district is peculiar, and differs very much 
from the temperate lull regions of Sarawan and Jhalawan. 
Its chief characteristics are its level surface, excessive heat in 
the summer season, and at times its gieat scarcity of water, 
which latter drawback makes agricultural operations in this 
province of a very hazardou.s and fluctuating nature. The 
land generally is extremely low as regards elevation, no part 
of it being much higher than 500 feet above sea-level. On 
the west and north-cast it is surrounded by hills, those on 
the west being the lofty barrier of the Braliuik mountains, 
through which, by means of the Bolan and Mula passes. 
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it has communication with the upper or hill country of 
Sarawan. 

The riveis, or perhaps it would be safer to call them the 
mountain-ton ents, arc the I’.olan and Mula, running doA\n 
the great clefts or jiasses of the same name in the Takari 
range, and enter ng the plains of Kachhi, the foimer near 
the town of Dadar, and the latter between the villages of 
Kotri and Jhal. Here are also the Nari and Lhari streams . 
of tlie two, the Naii is the larger and more important. It 
rises, it is believed, to the noith of the Sibi (oi Siwi) district, 
belonging to .\fghambtan, and enters the plain of Kachhi 
about 12 miles cast of Dadar When in flood after heavy 
rains, it is a sfctong and turbulent sit earn, running througli the 
whole length of the province, and joining even the waters of 
the Indus, in the canals at Khairo-Carhi, in the frontier 
distiict of Sindh ; but at other times it is for months together 
almost dry, and as its stream is said at such a time to be 
dammed up for irrigational purposes in the Afghan district 
of Sibi, little or none is left for the more thirsty soil of the 
plain coimtiy of KacMi Gandava till the rainy season sets in, 
when its bed agvain fills, to the delight of the Jat cultivators. 
There are numerous other springs and rivulets flowing from 
the Brahuik range, its mountain-barrier on the west; but 
these, after a very shoit course, lose themselves in the >7/, or 
desert, Ijang between them and Sindh. This desert tract, 
known as the “ Dasht-Bedar,” or treeless waste, is between , 
30 and 40 miles in width, poifectly flat, and has a firm, dry 
clay surface. Water is obtained with some difficulty during 
the cool season from Avells of gi'eat depth ; in the sultry sum- 
mer months this tract is almost impassable from the absence 
of water and the prevalence at that season of deadly hot 
winds. 

As has previously been mentioned, ingress into Kachh 
Gandava from the upper or hill country of Sarawan is usually 
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made by one or other of two imsses, the Bolan and Mula (or 
Miiloh), the entrance by the first being near the town of 
Dadar in the north, and by the other at a spot called Pir 
Chatta, nine miles or so west of the town of Koti, and 60 
miles south of the Bolan pass. But these are not the only 
laks, or passes, leading over that portion of the Brahiiik 
range of mountains ; there aie others, very steep and difficult, 
it is true, but which Bcllew states are usually traversed by 
the natives in seven days. 

Xn an extent, indeed, of 60 miles or thereabouts, there are, 
int'luding the Bolan and hTula, not less than ck 7 ’en passes 
leading from the plains of Kachhi to the highlands of 
Sara wan and Jhalawan. To some of these — sucli, for 
instance, as the Mula and Gazak passes — there are several 
different entrances. The following tabulated list will give 
the names of these passes, with other infoimation connected 
with them : — 


1 

Where situate 

Remarks 

T I3r)l:ui , 

Plain entumce near 
D.ldar 

Will he described m deCiil below. 

a K.ahun-ka- 

Is I > miles nnrlh of 

Roads fiom Bajjh, in Kachhi, lead to this 


Shill an, and neai the 
sulphur mines 

pass, It abounds in numerous stiong:- 
liolds, well calculated for bheliering 
m.iiaiidini’ parties The country be- 
yond the jilaiu eiilrauce is very bioken 
and intricate 


11. IS thiee entrances 
Tsl, at Shill .in, and, 
at Mukhah, 13 luiles ‘ 
S \V fi om Shuran , 
and ^td,Tan;j-i-Ga..ak, 
which follows the 
course of the Gazak 

Roads fiom G.and'lva lead into this pas. 
The p.ilh thiniifih a poitinn of the third 
entrance is so dillicult as to need the 
assistance of lopes to gel thiougli it 
Afiei heavy' ram, water suddenly rises 
lo fiom 60 to 100 feet cat tying eveiy- 
tlimg befoie it. Half-laden camels 
perfoiin the journey to Kalat fiom 
Gajen (near the second entrance) m 
14 days ; fiom Shiuan m 15 days. 

4, Mckh-ka- 

Entrance from plains ra 

A very dilfiailt pass, and so named on 


miles north-west fiom 
Kotri (or Kotra) 

account of some wooden pegs fastened 
in the face of a piecipitous iidge of 
rock, 30 feet high, to assist the liavellcr 
in ascending and dt scending , is im- 
piacticable after rainfall 

S, Ladnu (or 

Entrance fiom plains si-^ 

Ascent very difficult m parts, and goes 

Muaj) 

miles w'est fiom Kolii 

1 

by Zehri, in Jhakiwan Half-ladeti 

camels perfoim the journey by this pass 
from Kolri to Kalat in 15 days, kasici'> 
(foot travellers) m two and a lialf days 
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Pa*;-; 

1 Where situate ' 

Remarks 

6 Takau 

Noith of the Ladiu 
pas-., and is entered 
fiom Kotn 

Is rarely tiavellecl osei, owing to the 
many difficulties piesented Half- 

Liden camels perform the luuiney to 
Kalll in 12 days, Idsids m three days 

'7. Mula . . 

8 Naghau 

TTas tin re entiances 
ist, at Peiehalta, near 
Kotn, 2ud, tilt Tap- 
Iioi, leading irom Jli.d, 
nine miles south of 
Kotn, and jid, the 
Gatti, .T. verj difficult 
road 

Is the diiect road from 
the vill.ige of Sunni, m 
ICachhi, to K lUt 

Tins pass will be found fully dobeiibed 
further on. 

9. Bhore 

1 >11 ec t road leads hy this 
pa's flora Naush.'hia, 
in K.ichhi, to Kallt 

Meets the road from Runiu by the Naghau 
p i s ueai Oeytam, about 30 miles from 
Kalat 

lo Shadihar 

Is . bout 2; miles south 
of Jhal, in the Magh/i 
country 

Very hide is known of ibis pass, but it is 
Slid to be a verj'' difficult one to get 
thiough. 

11, jSTurmak 

Is 1101 th of the sulphur 
mines near Sunni 

latile 01 nothing is known of this pass 


J)oldH Fass — The Bolan pass, from the low country of 
Kachh Gatidava, commences at a spot said to be in lat 
30' N., and long. 67° 40' K, about five miles north-west 
of the town of Dadar, the pass itself being a succession of 
narrow valleys between high ranges having a north-westerly 
course. Through it nms the Bolan river (or torrent), which 
rises at Sir-i-Bolan, one march from the western or .upper 
mouth of the pass. From the entrance of the Bolan, about 
250 yards wide, near Dadar, to tlie first halting-place, Khun- 
dilani, seven miles distant, the road runs thiough a valley 
about a third of a mile in width and enclosed by low hills of 
clay-capped sandstone j these are succeeded by limestone 
hills covered with loose pebbles and boulders, and again by 
ranges of conglomerate of great height. The Bolan stream, 
up the course of which the road ascends, is frequently crossed 
during this fimt march to Khundilani. After leaving this 
latter place for Kirta, the next stage, 14 miles in distance, 
the pass rapidly narrows, the conglomerate cliffs, some 
800 feet in height, closing in upon each other and leaving but 
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a nan'ow passage, through which the Bolan river finds its 
way, at times filled with water. It is this portion of the pass 
which Masson mentions as being the most dreaded by 
caravans. For three miles or so from this defile the road it. 
very stony, but it afterwards opens out on a level valley, 
though the river has again to be frequently crossed and rc- 
crossed. Fn e miles from the defile the hills of conglomerate 
cease, and their ])lare is taken by a lange of limestone of 
about 1000 feet in elevation. Here the route winds thiough 
a valley of about half a mile or more in width, in the middle 
of winch runs the river, coni.ealed by vciy high reeds and 
grass, after whicli the path emerges on a broad level valley, 
bounded by hills of nummiilitic limestone. Flerc is situate 
the small village of Kirta, 1200 feet in elevation, which has 
a fort and is inhabited by I’alochis, the river i mining under 
the base of the hills behind the town. Close by is Caim-Ab, 
or the warm spring, the souice of one of the confluents of 
the Bolan stieain. The next march from Kiita is the halt- 
ing-place of Bibi-Nani, 1695 feet in height, and nine miles 
from Kirta. Tt is a shrine of some repute, says Masson, and 
there arc some curious legends extant regarding it. Tlie 
road passes through two plains, and after entering a gorge, 
emerges into the valley of Bibi-Nani. The rocks on cither 
side are still found to be composed of nuinraulitic limestone, 
some being from 300 to 400 feet high, while the range 
bounding the valley to the westward cannot, Cook thinks, 
be less than from 1000 to 1500 feet in elevation. From 
here a mountain road leads by Rodbar to Kalat, via Baracli, 
Rodbar, Nurmak Takhi, and Kishan, distant no miles. 

The next march from Bibi-Nani is to Ab-i-Gum (or the 
lost water), 14 miles, so called because the small stream 
near which it is situate occasionally loses itself in the shingly 
soil and again appears elsewhere. The road to this place is 
over loose shingle and boulders, and is, as Cook remarks, 
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extremely fatiguing. It is very gradual in ascent for the first 
four miles, but much steeper afterwards ; the height of Ab-i- 
Gum above sea-level is about 2600 feet. It was in a low 
range bounding this valley on the right that Cook found in 
the clay a seam of coal much decomposed, and also some 
thick veins of g}’^i[isum. 

The next stage from Ab-i-Gum is Sir-i-T’okln, 6 miles distant, 
and about 4400 feet in altitude. The road to this point is 
north-easterly in diicction, but the ascent, though gmdual, is 
veiy considerable, the inclination being, it is said, one foot m 
twenty-five. lieic the Bolan ah er has its source, little streams 
of piue water issuing from many fissures at the base of a 
raountam of about 1000 feet in elevation. In the conglomerate 
hills near this place, Cook discovered some thin seams of 
coal strata dipping to the south h'rom the Sir-i-BoLln to the 
top of the pass at the Dasht-i-Bidaulat, the route takes a 
westerly course, and no water, for a distance of ten miles, is 
obtainable. It is m the last tin ec miles of this march that 
the most dangerous portion of the pass is found. Here the 
road becomes narrow, until at last, by die approximation of 
the ranges on each side, it is onl> sufficiently wide to admit 
of three or four men iidipg abreast. The hills on either 
side, which are still of limestone, tower above to a great 
height, and can only be ascended at either end. After a 
Lime the pass becomes wider and the hills less precipitous, 
till at lengtli it opens out into a nairow valley extending 
westward, at the end of which the path cross-cuts the crest 
of a hill about So 01 90 feet high, and enters a broad plain 
called the “ Dasbt-i-Bidaiilat,” some 15 or 20 miles across 
from east to west, and about the same in length from north 
to south. The eje^aLion of the crest of the Bolan pass is 
about 5,800 feet, the average ascent being ninety feet in die 
mile, and the total length from the entrance near Dadar, in 
the low' country, is thus— to quote the words of Cook, from 
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Avhose ini cresting report tliis description has liecn mainly 
taken— ‘'aljoat sixty miles in length, passing in a north- 
north-west diret tion tlii'oiigh the great chain of the ?>ruhuik 
mountains. It is formed by a succession of vallcy.s of 
various widths, the bioadest being the vallcj of Kirta, 
bounded by mountain ranges having a general north-north- 
west strike, and a height which greatly varies in dilfeient 
paits, but which, peihaps, attains to its gieatcst in the moun- 
tain near 13 ibi-Nam. The pass is constricted at tvvo piincipal 
points— namely, immcdia.tc]y after leaving Khundilani, seven 
miles fiom the eastern entrance; and beyond Sir-i-I 5 olan, 
near its westerly termination, where a few determined men 
might hold It against vast odds. The ascent is inconsider- 
able till Ab-i-Gum be reached, when it becomes more 
marked, and in the last 20 miles 2800 feet have to be ‘sur- 
mounted. The temperature in the pass during the month 
of May is very high, as the atmosphere is then excessively 
dry, and no amelioration of the heal is cxpeiienced until the 
point where the greatest ascent commences is attained. As 
regards supplies, water is abundant and good throughout the 
pass. Grass and bhusa are to be had only at Kirla, and a 
rank, coarse grass in the valley near Khundilani; wood is 
scarcely to be piocured at all. The moimlains are exces- 
sively bare, and, with the exception of the last few miles 
beyond the Sir-i-Bolan, where a few straggling trees are 
found, produce nothing that can be used as fiiewood.” 

From a militaiy- point of view the Bolan pass is important, 
*as artillery can be conveyed through it witlrout any seiious 
difficulty. In 1S39 a Bengal column took six days to get 
up the pass, and its artillery, consisting of S-inch raoitars, 
24-pounder howitzers, and i8-pounder guns, were safely 
carried through. There are, however, dangers to be appre- 
hended at times from the Bolan torrent, which is subject to 
sudden floods, from one of which a Bengal detachment, in 
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184T, was lost wntli its baggage. The pass is imfortimately 
infested by the Marri and Khaka tribe of Balochis, who live 
mostly by plundering the caravans proceeding from Khorasiln 
to Sindh, and this want of security to peison and ywoperty 
prevents any of the peaceably disposed tribes from settling 
in the valleys, -where, it is believed, a fiiir amount of good 
sod and an admirable command of watei ivould aliuw of 
large quantities of rice and other crops ]>emg cultivated with 
success. 

Jfu/a J^ass . — The hlula (or Muloh), or, as it is al.so called, 
the Gandava pass, is the other loute tlnougb the Brahuik 
range by which access is gained from Kacdih Ganddva to 
the table-land of Jhalawan. In the low country the entrance 
of this pass may be said to commence at a place called Pir 
Chatta, wdicre there is a ziaral^ or slirine, nine miles distant 
from the town of Kotri. The route thence to the next 
halting place, Kuhau (1250 feet in height, and t 2 miles 
distant), leads at first through a long, naiTOW, and stony 
hollow, with high hills on the right, and a low conglomerate 
ridge on the left, and aftenvards into a Avide basin in the 
hills, through which the Mula stream IIoavs, when in water, 
over a broad boulder -streAWi bed. It is here that the mh 
Jang, or nine fords, are met rvith, and the stream has to be 
crossed that number of times m transit. A very narrow and 
tortuous passage, or defile, has then to bo traversed, with 
peipendicular masses of rock on either side, the road being 
here completely filled by the Mula stream; Ihis leads to 
another basin in the hills, Avith some cultivation, and ulti-. 
mately to Kuhau, which is merely a halting-place in a glen, 
there being no village here, or any supplies obtainable, 
except cattle-forage, and this only in limited quantities. 

From Kuhau to the village of Ilatachi, the next stage, is 
16 miles, the ascent being easy along up the course of 
the Mula river, which has to be crossed several times ; the 
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pa.ss afterwards widens considerably, and com cultivation 
may be observed on cither side of the stream, as well as 
some .solitary scattered huts at the intermediate place, s, Pani- 
wat and Jah. The route then, leads into the Hatachi valley, 
the village of that name consisting of about 30 detached 
huts. Supplies are abundant here. From Hatachi to Narr 
(2850 feet), the next halting-place, the distam'e is 16 miles, 
the road at first leading, by a \\inding, stony path, through 
tamarisk jimgle, and aftei wards into a naiTow defile, when 
the Pir Lakka basin is reached The zianr^ of thi.s name 
was built in the time of Masir Ivhiln of Kalat ; it stands on 
an elevated site, and adjacent to it is a large burial place. 
A ic\v/u/w' families have charge of this shrine, and possess 
some well-cultivated land in the neighbourhood. Another 
tortuous defile is met with after leaving Pir I,,akka; it leads 
into the Flassnah basin, where there is a little cultivation, 
and afterwards, leaving the river on the right, emerges upon 
the great open tract of Narr, which is situate at the southern 
extremity of the Zchri valley. There is a good deal of culti- 
vation at Narr, in scattered patches. Pasture is found 
on the neighbouring lulls, and water from a little tributary 
of. the Mula river ; here a cross-road leads to the town of 
JChozdar, md (laz, while the pass-route turns sharply in a 
north-westerly direction to Pe.sbLar Khan, 3500 feet in eleva- 
tion, and 12 miles distant from Narr. 

Much of the description of the Miila pass, as far as Narr, 
has been taken from Bellew’s mission recoid of 1872 3 but 
he left the route at Narr, and proceeded to Khozdar by 
the cross'-road just mentioned. From Naiv to I^eslitar Khan 
the pass a-osses the hlula frequently, and in the course of 
this stage, on the left, is to be seen a lofty bill with two 
remarkable peaks, known, as the “ Do Dandan,” or two teeth. 
AtPeshtar Khan there used to be some cultivation of wheat, 
rice and hmng; flocks of sheep and goats aie also numerous. 
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Prom Peshtar Khan to Palki (4250 feet), the next stage, dis- 
tant io }4 miles, the road runs over, in the first instance, a 
considerable jalain, and afterwards is difficult and fiitiguing, 
])cing in the stony bed of the river. Pisi Bent (4600 feet) is 
tlie next halting- plat'e, 12 miles distant. The route, which 
here runs tlnough a wide vallej, follows for some distance 
the com he of the river, amt again leaves it ; tint it has to be 
crossed scvcial limes <liuing the march. A good deal of 
cultivation is earned on in this pait of the pass. 

Hence to the small village of Jiapau (5000 feet) is another 
12 nnle.s in length, the bed of the liver still forming the road 
for hOme distance. In this poition of the pass is a very con- 
stricted defile, where precijiilous rocks, about 500 feet in 
!i eight, close in on each other to such an extent as to leave 
only a narrow pas.s.age some 30 or 40 feet wide, which, as it 
cannot be turned, could be efibctually closed against the ad- 
vance of troops coming up the pass by simply rolling down 
lieaiy lilocks of stone. Twelve miles furtlier on to the source 
of the Mula .stream, and near the village of Angira, the top 
of the pass is reached at an elevation of 5250 feet above 
sea-level. 

The Mula pass is thus in all about 102 miles in length 
from its entrance in the low country to the source of the river, 
the average rise being about 45 feet in the mile. It is con- 
sidered, on the nholc, to be preferable, as a military pass, to 
the Bolan, the road being better, the ascent easier and more 
regular, and .some supplies, at least, being obtainable in it. 
At the close of 1839, Clcncral Willshiic’s force, after sloiming 
Kalat, returned to Sindh by this route; but the guns brought 
down with it were only light field-pieces. Masson, w'ho 
traversed this pass, lemarks that, in a military point of view, 
the route, presenting a succession of open spaces, connected 
by nairow passages or defiles, is very defensible, at the same 
time affording convenient spots for encampment, an abun- 
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dance of excellent water, fuel, and more or less forage. It 
is level throughout — the road either tracing the bed of the 
stream or leading near to its left bank. It is not only easy 
and safe, but may be travelled at all seasons, and i.s the only 
camel lonte through the lulls intermediate between Sarawan 
and Jhalawan and Kachhi from the latitude of Shal {where 
tire line of intercourse is by the route of the llolan river) 
to Khozdar, from which a load leads into Middle Sindh. 
Danger from predatory bands is not even to be appre- 
hended, and m this respect alone it has an immense advan- 
tage over the Bolan pass. Ecllew, who, as previously 
mentioned, passed in 1872 over but a portion of it leading 
to Kho/xlar, says that in a distance of about 50 miles, 
extending from Pir Chatta to Ga?, it presents a succession of 
basins, connected by narrow siraifs that are very crooked. 
The basins are those of Pir Chatta, Kuhau, Pani-wat, Jalr, 
HaLIchi, Fazzan, Pir Lakka, Plassnah, and Narr. Each of 
these is more or lc.ss cultivated, contains abundant water 
aird fuel, but very little or no pasture, and limited camping 
surface. The rainy season is in July and August. During 
these months violent storms occur on the mountains, and 
the pass often becomes suddenly flooded by swift torrents 
that sweep all before them. 

Cbmaie . — The climate of Kachh Gandava, owing to its 
low situation and to its being surrounded on the west and 
north-east by ranges of high and arid mountains, is, as a 
rule, excessively diy, and during the hottest part of the 
summer season, that is, from April to August, veiy oppres- 
sive. Cook, writing fiom actual experience, says diat during 
a portion of May the nights at Bagh were cool and pleasant , 
they might, indeed, be called cold, in comparison with the 
heal of the clay. The ivind was generally from the noilh- 
ward, during his stay there, and moderately cool ; but occa- 
sionally accompanied with clouds of dust, -when its tempera- 
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ture rose considerably. The great difference in temperature 
between the day and night has also been remarked upon by 
r.cllew, who noticed that in the month of January, 1S72, 
when near liaishoiaj the thermometer rose to 92° in the 
open air, though on the same morning, at eight o’clock, it 
had ])ecn as low as 38'’’. It is in ]jarts of Kachh Gandnva 
that dust storms occur so frequently during the hot season, 
and, as these arc at tunes attended with peculiar phenomena, 
it will lie nccessarj’ to consider them somewhat in detail. 
Cook, who studied the.se dust phenomena with much care 
and attention, pL'u'cs iheni under three heads, that is to say, 
(r) atinospheiic dust ; (2) dust colunm»; and (3) du.st storms. 
The first he attributes to a highly electrified condition of the 
individual particles of sand, which are then ready to repel 
each other, and me at .such a lime likely to be carried up 
into the air by the slightest current. At times the air is 
filled with dust to such an c.\tent as even to obscure the 
sun at noonday, and so impalpably fine is this dust that 
it penetrates even watches, no matter hotv carefully protected 
against its action. Dust columns, again, arc presumed to be 
caused by a similar condition of electrical disturbance or 
intensity, though under a different aspect. Their creation is 
thus described by Cook: — “On calm, quiet days, when 
hardly a breath of air is stirring and the sun pours down its 
heated rays with full force, little circular eddies arc seen to 
rise in the atmosphere near the surface of the ground ] these 
increase in force and diameter, catching up and whirling 
round bits of stick, grass, dust, and lastly sand, until a 
column is formed of great height and considerable diameter. 
This usually remains stationary for some time, and then 
sweeps away across country at great speed, and ultimately, 
losing by degrees the velocity of its circular movement, 
dissolves and disappears.” By the Balochis these dust 
columns are called “ Shaitans,” or devils, and they have a 
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superstitious feeling with regard to tliem, regarding them in 
the light of evil genii. Carlcss remarks upon this same 
feeling as prevailing among tire Numri tribe, for, when 
travelling on a camel in the I^as district, he says — “ These 
dust columns moved over the plain with great rapidity, and 
wliene^’cr one cam,c near us, 1 <'Ould hear the chief, who 
guided my camel, mutter to himself, ‘ Pass .iway from the 
road, good demon, and do me no harm ; 1 am only going to 
Bela with the Faiglish genllcmon, who have brought presents 
for the Jam ! ” 

Cook also refens to a peenbar case where a body of water, 
forcing its way over a pc rf idly ihy suijaa\ c.vcitcd a leraark- 
able disturbance in atmospherical electiicity, as will be 
clearly apitarent from the following incident, which was 
mentioned to him on very excellent authority : — On the 13th 
of April, the river Indus having risen sufficiently, the water 
flowed up the Bcgari canal and reached Jacobabad (in 
Ujiper Sindh and bordeiing upon Kachh Gandava) about 
five o’clock p.m. Preceding it, aliout a tpiaUer of an hour, 
a vast pillar of dust moved slowly along and crossed the 
cantonment. The sky was daik and cloudy, thunder mut- 
tered in the distance, and a slight shower of rain fell ; distant 
lightning was obseived all night. 'Phis was followed by an 
immediate and very considerable fall m the thermometer, 
and the weather, which before had been excessively sultry 
and oppressive, became pleasant and agreeable, and the 
nights as cool as they had been a month previously. 

It is also a highly electrical and accumulative condition of 
the atmosphere which produces the dust storm, the third 
phase of dust phenomena mentioned by Cook, and one which 
he considers to be closely analogous to the tornadoes of the 
Indian seas. They frequently last many hours, obscuring 
the sun at mid-day to such a degree as to make artificial 
light necessary — producing, in fact, that darlaiess which is 
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said in i-Toly Writ “ to he felt,” and the unfortunate traveller 
who happens to be caught in one of these in the desert not 
imfre(]iiontly loses his life. Cook thus describes a dust 
storm which he himself Avitne.ssed : — ‘^The preceding 
weather had been hot and opiircsshe, with but little or no 
breeze, and an evident tendency for dust to accumulate in 
the aimosphcre. This evening hoa\y clouds gatheied and 
coveied the sky; about nine ]).in. the sky had cleared some- 
what, and the moon shone brightly. A breeze from the 
west then s])rang u]), which increased in force, and bore 
along with it light clouds of sand. About half-past nine the 
storm commenc'ed in all its fury — vast bodies of sand were 
drifteti violently along ; the stars, moon, and sky were totally 
obscured ; it became pitchy daik ; and it was impossible t’6 
•see the hand, even when held close to the face. The wind 
blew furiously and in gusts, and heaped the sand on the 
windivard side of obstacles in its course. 7 ’hunder and 
lightning accompanied it, and were succeeded by heavy 
rain. The storm lasted about an hour, W'hen the amount of 
dust gradually decreased until it entirely subsided. The 
sky again became visilile, and the moon shone brightly, 
although tlie w'ind continued to blow hard for some time 
longer.” These dust storms seem to be felt in their greatest 
intensity in the centre of the deseil tract of the Kachh 
Gandava province, ivhere neither irrigation nor cultivation 
are at hand to stay, or at least mitigate, their violence. 

But far more deadly and fatal than these phenomena of 
dust is the //zM, or poisonous wind, that is found oc- 
casionally visiting the deserts of Kachh Gandava, and which 
has already been briefly referred to in the description of 
the Kharan district of Sarawan as the simum^ or 
juloh. It is this W'hich makes travelling in parts of the 
Kachhi piownce at certain seasons of the 3'ear almost 
wholly impossible; and Cook, who has given this subject 
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al';o great attention, has come to the conclusion that it is 
caused liy tlie generation in the atmosphere of a higlily con- 
centiatcd form of ozone, by some intensely marked electrical 
condition. As evidence of its effect in destroying every 
green thing on its course, and in being frequently fatal 
to human life, he cites the following authentic ated cases ; 
I. — In the year 1851, during one of the hot months, 
ccitain officers of the Smdh Iloise were sleeping at night on 
the top of (General Jacob’s house, at Jacobabad. They were 
awakened by a sensation, of suffocation, and an exceedingly 
hot and oppressive feeling in the air, while at the same time 
a very iiowcrful smell of sulphur was remarked as pervading 
the atmosphere. On the following morning a number of 
trees in the garden were found to be w'ltliered in a very 
remarkable manner. It was described as if a current of fire 
about two 5-ards in breadth had passed through the garden in 
a peifeclly straight line, singeing and destroying every green 
thing in its course. Entering on one side and passing out on 
die other, its tract was as clearly defined as the course of a 
river. 2. — At the close of the hot season of 1856, a party of 
five men were crossing the/jnf (or desert) of Shikarpur, being 
on their way from Kandahar to that citjy when the blast un- 
fortunately crossed their path, killing, if 1 recollect rightly, 
thiee of them, and dis.abling the remaining two. 3.— A 
7 nunshi (a native clerk or wnitcr) was travelling in company 
with two others near Chilgeii, the site of a buried city, about 
seven miles south-east from Bagb, in Kachhi ; they were all 
mounted, when about two o’clock a.m. the blast struck thenv. 
He was sensible of a scorching sensation in the air, like the 
blast of an oven, but remembered nothing further, as all 
three were immediately struck to the eartli. They were 
carried to Bagh, where every attention was affoidcd them, 
and they ultimately, after some days of sickness, recovered. 
4, — Two syces (horsekeepers), with two camels, were sent to 
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Minuti (20 miles nortli-west from Jacobabad) for grass. 
Not returning at the proper time, it was feared that some 
accident had happened. ^*^11 four bodies wcie found dying 
logctlier in one spot, quite dead. Their deaths had evidently 
been instantaneous. 

From those se\ eial incidents Cook gleaned the following 
items of information conceimng the jukk : ist. — That it 
is sudden m its attm.k. and,— Is .sometimes preceded by a 
cold omrent of air. 31 d — -Ocems in the hot months, usually 
June and Jul>. qlh. — Takes jdace hy night, as well as by 
day. 5tb — lla.s a .slr.iight and defined course, 6th. — Its 
passage leaves a n.arrow, “knife-likc” track. 7tb. — Burns 
ujj or destioys the vitality of animal and vegetable existence 
in its path. Slh. — Is attended by a n'ell-marked sulphur- 
ous odour. 9th. — Is like the blast of a furnace, and the 
current of air in which it passes is evidently greatly 
heated , and loth. — Is not accompanied by dust, thunder, 
or lightning. 

From these several cliaiacterislics and effects of the 
slmum he has conjcctuied that it is, as has previously been 
mentioned, a highly concentrated form of ozone, generated 
under certain very peculiar conditions. 

Toions and Vdlagcs , — The chief towns in Ivachh Gandava 
are Biigh, Gandava, Dadar, and Kotri. The first-mentioned, 
the commercial capital of Kachln, in about lat. 29° 6' N., 
and long. 67° 50' K, and 650 feet above sea-level, is 
situate on the route fiom Shikarpur to Dadar, and is 37 miles 
soutli'south-wesl from the latter place. It is seated on the 
Nari liver, which at iimes overflows its banks and inundates 
the suriounding countiy; but for the gieater part of the 
year it is almost drj)-, and water, of a brackish and unwhole- 
some character, can then only be obtained from tanks and 
wells. The neighbouring country is said to be very fertile 
when irrigated, producing large quantities of judr and bdjri, 
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but otherwise it is a barren, ii-eelcss plain of hard-baked 
clay. I'lie air is here excessKeiy diy. llagli was once, it 
would seem, more populous than at [)re.sent, and i.s said 35 
years ago to have contained close upon cooo houses, repre- 
senting a population of about 8000 persons ; now it is 
believed to possess not more than between 2500 and 3000 
inhabitants, and may Ire considered to be in a decayed and 
ruinous condition. Near tire ttnvn are some tombs, serving 
as monuments of the two half-brothers, Mastapha and Rehiin 
Kliiin, the sons of Nash* Khan, a former ruler of Kaldt 
I'lie transit trade of Ragh is considerable, owing to its 
ilivourable situation ; it ’possessed also the monopoly of 
tire trade in sulphnr, derived from the Sunni mines. 
These mines are situate in the hilly tract west of Suran 
and Sunni, and are between 14 and T5 miles distant 
from Eagh. Though indifferently worked, they yielded, 
some 30 years ago, a profit of Rs. 12,000, hut before that 
lime the return was yfw times as goreaL The 01 e was 
taken to Bagh to be iruiified, and this was done by lioiling 
the pounded matter in oil until the fluid rvas evaporated : 
the stones and other impurities then subsided, leaving the 
sulphur on the surllrce. 

Ganddva, the political capital of Kachhi, in laL 28° 32' N., 
and Jong 67° 32' E., is situate on a small torrent, running 
from the Brahuik range, and is on the route of the hlula 
Pass, distant 40 miles south-west from Bagh. It is a smaller 
towm than Bagh, and merely derives its importance from 
being the winter residence of the Khan of Kalat, whose 
palace here, says Bellew, is the only decent edifice in the 
place. This building rvas almost wholly destroyed by the 
great floods of 1S74, Heie also is the Khan’s garden, rvithin 
a walled enclosure, crov/ded with a number of fruit-trees of 
various kinds. The town of Gandava is fortified, and is 
built on wliat is apparently an artificial mound. The numb^ 
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of inhabitants is not known, Irat it must he fluctuating, 
owing to the periodical visit of the Khan and Ins numerous 
followers. 

Dadar, the next towm in importance, in lat. 29° 2 S'' N, 
and long. 67° 3,^' E., and about 700 feet above sea-level, 
is seated on the Bulan river, about five miles east of the 
entnaiue to the Bulan pass, and 37 miles north-west from 
Bagh. It is well snjiphcd with })ure and good water from 
the Bolan iHer for a great ]jait of the }car, but for the re- 
mainder recourse is bad to water from the wells, which is 
brackish and iinw holcsonie. Cook, who resided here for 
about thiee weeks in the month of hlay, speaks of it as 
being better provided with trees and gardens than Biigh, 
and that the maximum heat was not so great as at Bfigh ; 
but others have written of Dadar as possessing a heat in the 
summer season probably not exceeded by that of any other 
place in eaith on the same paiallel of latitude. The position 
of the place, surrounded as it is by bare and rocky hills, must 
of itself be productive of an excessively close and stifling 
state of the atmosjihere, and it is on record that at an early 
period of the year the thermometer showed a temjieralure of 
130° with an utter stagnation of air. Even early in March 
the heat must have been intense, for one authonty thus 
speaks of it ’ — “There was a hot wind vvbhling clouds of dust 
into my tent, and the plague of flics was mo&L intolerable. 
I'lie heat m the house was such that I fairly staggered, and 
the mountains for the last two days, though close at hand, 
had been but dimly outlined lliroiigb a flickering mist like 
that over a furnace.” About 15 miles east from Dadar is 
the village of Sibi (or Siwi), of the great heat at wliicb, in 
summer, the inhabitants tliemselves have the following 
saying — “ O God ! when you bad Sibi, why need )mu have 
made hell? '' Dadar must, from its peculiar position, be just 
as hot as Sibi, perhaps hoiter, Masson even observes of 
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Daclar that the beat there is singularly oppressive, and the 
unburnt brieks of the old toralis were pointed out to him as 
having tjccomc of a red hue from the fervid ra>s of the sun. 
'' There is, it is said, a good deal of cultivation around Dadar, 
and large cpiantitics of wheat are grown m the valley, as also 
cotton, cucumbers, and melons. The exact number of inhabi- 
tants in Dadar is not known, but it is supposed not to 
exceed 2000. besides the towns already ilescrilicd, there 
arc a large number of villages in Kachhi, but individually 
they are small and unimpoitant. 'i'he tonm of Kolri (or 
Kotra), or what may more properly be called a cluster of 
four Villages making up this place, belongs to the Eltarzai 
family, of which the Khan of Kalat is the head. Bellew 
remarks that when he jiassed tlirough this town m 1872 he 
found the villages to be neat and prosjicrous, possessing 
comfortable dwellings, with several walled gardens of fine 
trees around Ihenij but the number of inhabitants is not 
known. Kotri is said to be the entrefidi of the trade between 
Kalat and Slukarpur. There might, no doubt, be many 
such prosperous villages in this extensive district, were only 
safety to life and property guaranteed to the people hy their 
ruler ; but it will never come to pass so long as the present 
miserable state of things is allowed to continue, and while 
marauding bands of Brahuis are permitted to go about and 
plunder the unhappy Jat villagers of all they jjosscss. It is 
on this account that there are now so many deserted villages 
in the province, and their numbeis must inevitably increase 
unless the predatory propensities of the Baloch tribes are put 
down with a strong hand. 

Inhabitants . — A tabular statement of several of tlie tribes 
inhabiting the Kachhi countiy has already been supplied 
(at page 33), and a notice of the Jat race, who, as permanent 
residents, are to be found throughout the length and breadth 
of the province, has also been given. Before, however, 
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saying anything fin-lher of this latter people, it will be neces- 
sary to give a ])nef account of two, at least, of tire Rind tribes 
of Karlihi, the Jakriinis and Dmnhkis, who, in their day, as 
border robbers, displued a very warlike spirit, and gave 
immense trouble to both the Klun of Kalat and the I'ntish 
authorities on the frontier. 

d'bc Jakr.inis arc a'bianch of the great Rind tribe, 
and formerly resided at I.ehri and its immediate neighbour- 
hood. As a tribe they aie <pi!tc distinct from the Dumbkis, 
tliougli the two are generally associated, since they were, in 
da}'s gone by, united in w.ai, un<Ier a celebrated robber- 
chieftain named Ihjar Kliiin, and before the year 1845 were 
noted for their lawless and predatory habits. In 1839 these 
two tiibcs were able, under the leader just mentioned, to 
muster jointly a force of fifteen hundred well-armed horsemen, 
and about five hundred able-bodied armed footmen. It is 
not known whence the Jakranis originally migrated, but the 
Dumbkis are said to have come from Persia, and to take 
their name from a river in that country called Dumbak. 
The Dumbkis, sometime before the year 1S2S, had driven 
out the Kaihiris (originally an Afghan tribe) from their lands 
at I^uluji, Chattar, and other places in Eastern Kachlii, and 
had there settled themselves, the Kaihins eventually fleeing 
into Sindh, and finding a refuge in that coimtiy from the 
ferocity of their Baloch enemies. The Jakianis aie sub- 
divided into several families, known as (i) the Salivanis 
(the chief), (2) the Suwanaiis, (3) the Shiahpaz, (4) the 
Majanis, (5) the Solkanis, (6) the Molkanis, (7) the Sud- 
kanis, (8) the Karor- Ranis, and (9) the Dir-Kanis. 

Both the Jakiani and Durabki tribes came into contact 
with the British power about the year 1839, when a force 
under Major Billamore (Bombay Army) was sent specially 
to punish these hill-Tobbers of Eastern Kachhi, including also 
the Bughtis in Iheir number. This force, divided into two 
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clelac’hmenfs, lioIdlyentcrecUhe hill country, notwithstanding 
its very ditTunilt nature and the want of information con- 
cerning it, traversed it in. every direction, and so ternfied 
the jakrani and ilumhki chiefs in their own lastnesses, that 
I hey at once surrendered to the i>oliiical officers in the 
plains, wen* imprisoned, hut er’cutually released, and jjor- 
mitted again to take up their lands in the plains of Kaehhi. 

The Jakr.lni and Duinhki tribes did not, bower cr, long 
remain in peace and tjuiulness, for aliout 1843, at a time 
when the compiesl of Sindh had denuded the frontier of 
British troops, these restless robbers resumed their preda- 
tory inroads, and, mider the chieftainship of l>ar}a Khan 
and Bijar Khiin, laid waste laigc portions of Kaehhi and 
North Sindh, till, in January, TS45, it was deemed advisable 
by Sir Chailes Najiicr, tlien Governor of Sindh, to pro- 
ceed against these lawless liihcs and make a notable 
example of them. The expedition was in every way suc- 
cessful, and resulted in the Jakranis, under Dar}’a Klian, and 
a portion of the Dumbki tiibc, under Bijar Khan, being 
removed bodily into Smdh, wheie they were located at a 
place called Janidcra, a few miles south of the present town 
and cantonment of Jacobabad, and a commissioner appointed 
to superintend them. Henceforth they became to all intents 
and purposes tribes of British Sindh. But these men were 
for long unable to repress that strong marauding spirit 
which possessed them, and, unknown to the Bntish authori- 
ties on the border, they once more began a scries of plun- 
dering incursions on a large scale into the Kaehhi country, 
and these they managed for a lime to carry on m a very 
adroit and successful manner. The arrival, about 1847, of 
Major John Jacob on the border, with the Sindh Horse, 
soon put a stop to these inroads, and he disarmed every 
man not a Government servant, and comjiclled the .Baloch 
settlers to take to manual labour in the shape of field cultiva- 
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tion and public works. At the present time a portion of 
the Dunibki trilm still resides at J,cIhi in Eastern Kachhi, 
where tliey omi a large <iuantity of land and exercise a 
considerable amount of influence. 

In rctiuming to a consideration of tlie Jat race of Kaclih 
Gandava, it may be mentioned that wherever they ai'C found 
and tlicy ma}\ it seems, from wlut Afasson states, be seen 
not alone in the ranjfib and Sindh, and in those countries 
lying between the Satlej and Ganges rivers, but even at 
Kabul, Kandahar, and Jlerat-they preserve then veinacu- 
lar tongue, the Jatki. Of this language many dialects are 
believed to exust, and it may well be suggested by 
Mass^on, that the labour of reviewing tliem would not be 
found altogether unprofitable. It appears to he a fact that 
tlie Jats, in some places, pursue the calling of itinerant 
gipsies;, and this more particularly in Afghanistan, and it is 
not unlikely that some affinity in their language and habits 
might very possibly be traced between them and the vaga- 
bond race of Zingaiis which are spread over so large a 
poition of Europe. The Jats of Eastern Kachhi, the sup- 
posed dc.scendants of the ancient Getce, form the cultivaling 
and camci-breedmg classes, and are of indiLstrious and 
peaceable habits, but are dreadfully harried and plundered 
y the marauding Balochis of the neighbouring hills I’hey 
arc, so to speak, the onginal Wubitants of this district the 
Rmds, lidochis, and BiiUmis having settled m the country 
at a comparatively jocent period. The Jats are numerously 
sub-dmded among themselves, the sub-tribes amounting it 
IS raid, to nearly 40 in number; some of these are known 

Machhi, Manju, Palal, Pasarar, Timia, and Waddera. tn 
religion they are all Muhammadans of the Suni peisuasion. 
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THE BOEDER TRmES OF BALOCillS— THE MA- 
ZARIS, (iORCHANIS, BUGHTIS, AND MARRIS. 

As iL has ])ecn mentioned picvioubly that the province of 
Kachh is at times gicatly disturbed by the law- 

less inclusions of the hill jicoplc residing on its no) thorn 
and ca stein borders, it has been considered advisable to 
devote some space to a description and history of these 
tribes, so far as can be ascertained ; and tins is rendered 
comparatively easy by the pulihcation lately of some in- 
teresting notes on the various hill tribes living near the 
Panjal) border by Mr. R. B. Biiu'e, the Assistant-Com- 
missionei of Rajanpur. The primijial tubes of Balochis 
described by him aie the Ma/firis, Urishaks, Gorcliiinis, 
Tibbi Lunds, Lagliiiris, Bughtis, Manis, Khetrans, Khosas, 
Bozdans, and the Kasranis ; but those which have had most 
to do with plundering transactions on the 3 ’anjab border and 
m Kachln are the Mazaiis, the Gorchanis, the Bughtis, and 
the Mairis, and it is to an account of these four tribes that 
attention will be more especially directed. 

THE arAZARIS 

The Mazaris occupy a strip of countiy about 40 miles 
long by 20 broad, lying between the hills on the west 
and the Indus on the east, and extending from Umarkot 
and the Pitok pass on the north to the frontier district of 
Sindh on the south. The tribe is divided into four prin- 
cipal divisions, and these, again, are sub-divided into 57 
sections, or sub-divisions, which are capable of furnishing in 
the aggregate about 4000 fighting-mcn, but 800 of these aie 
in the adjoining distiacts of Sindh and Balrawalpur. The 
chiefUiincy of the tribe belongs to the Belochani branch. 
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Their chief town is Rajhan, aI)out no miles from Dora 
Ghazi Khan, along a portion of the boundary line of Avhich 
district their territory is princi})ally .situate. Tt is 40 miles 
distant from Rajanpnr, in the same Tritish district. The 
folloAA'ing tabular statement will shoAV the main branches of 
the tribe, thoii .subHlivis’ons, and the number of fighting-men 
each branch is supposed to be able to supply : — 



1 'N'l. (. 

f' 


Nn. f,fl 

jU.uw Ur.imlv <■. 

j li ,Ului 


Mam bianthcs 

tiRhtinaj Suh-dt'vi'^ions. 



‘ ('rulslici.ini 
, Vii-UUiu 
.\;:i.lani 

1 -Maclurmi 

2. Rixstamani 

1 (lontmucd) 

1S65 j 

Galiatn 

linuiu 

Till pur 
' Selatani 
LuLus 
rJulani 

I. belorhani 

2O61 

; JJyilr-anzai 
.Saida/ai 




1 Khodailiini 



Nukani 



j ilybatam 
j Rjclani 

M batdiini 
/ I-uUni 

1 ]\'lniam 



Saiiji ani 
Sdialaf 
Snniflani 
Sliakija 
Woh-lni 



1 Ailiani 



Nozkani 



j Hiuvram 


14691 




liuiijriani 

1 3. Alasidani 

Haurani 



1 Alxlul.'inj 
j ICai-'Aiaui 


Hiinja 

Geiani 



Shalraikani 



Tukciani 

2. KubtaaMiii 

iS6s 

Alinjflam 



Ehambt'iani 

I I )liau\ run 



Muikani 


1 JSurwruii 

1 i Xazaui 



rululaiu 

Esain 




, ClianiKfirini 



Joar Kain 



1 1 Ziiintrim 



.Sum] ani 



, -Mcruii 



Ruikalli 



! iJolab 



.‘^bulain 



• T a lain 
j Crtilani 

J Esam 

4. Saigani 

,100 1 

JuIIor 


The Mazaris seem to have fought with pretty well all the 
neighbouring tribes, such as the Rughtis, Bolidas, Drjshaks, 
Gorchanis, Jakrmis, and otliers. It was in the reign of Molibat 
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Klian of Kuliit, that ,1 foire was sent hy that ruler, under the 
command of Adam Khan llrahui, to take the Ma/ari connin’. 
Since the pen])]o paid neitlicr tiil)iite nor ,ille.t;i;ince to any 
sovereign Adam Khan was successful, hut in a few years 
the hfa/tiris made a raid on Kashmor (in the Smdh Frontier 
District], taking the town and compelling Adam Khan to 
retreat. After this they were independent till nhoiit a n 
179T, when they became subject to the Mirs of Sindh. 
They do not seem to have interfered with the Kachhi 
country till some years after this last event, when their 
iomamiaD Tkihram Khim, committed a raid on Bagh, in 
Kaclihi, cariymg off a numher of cattle. The Mazaris are 
very admit thieves, and have, or at le.ist had, ycatts ago, 
the character of being the most expert cattle stealers in the 
whole of the border country. Elphinstone also refers to 
them as being famous for their piracies on the Indus, their 
robberies on the highway, and their depredations into the 
countries of all their neighbours. 


THE GORCHANIS. 

The tract of countiy occupied by the Gorchanis, like that 
of the Mazaris, in no way directly adjoins any portion of the 
Kachhi Piovince, but this tribe affected Kalat territory when 
the Harrand and Dfijil districts formed part and parcel of 
the dominions of the Brahui Khan of Kalat. The tube 
derive their name from their ancestor, one Corish, and most 
of the Gorchanis pronounce the word as if spelt “ Gorishani.” 
They are divided into ii main branches, and have 8i 
sub-dh’Tsions, containing in all 2580 fighling-mcn. The 
chieftaincy of the tribe is in the Jellubani sub-division of 
the Shikani main branch. The following table will show 
these branches and siib-divisions of the Gorchlni tribe : — 

I 
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No. of 

ii 


No of 


Munbtanchcs. f 

li 

Sub-ili\ isions 1 

Mam bianchii?. 1 


Sub-JlMMOll*’ 





/ 

Nokiini 


1 

Ji'lliibruu 



1 (ingiani 


1 

Sliikani 



Zahiani 


1 

Iliikairini 



jMcluliai 

I . blukani . 

320 1 

Miuikfuu 



Gatani _ 

1 

DtiiDm 1 



Zutnani 



Meliani 



Aiik* 



Habulaui 



Gimdagwalug 



Mittilni 

5. Dmkaiii 

72o( 

Zchadani 



Jcllublini 

Umiani 



Biulolaiu 



Jundani 



( luikani 



Alkani 



liansalani 



Kabul i 



J ami am 



Raulkani 



(Jbdi.iinani 



Puikani 



Moiclam 



Sealipngb 

i, Lishaii ... 

420 

Giisbkon 



Rulciiiani 



Nihalam 



Ndialam 



Tuiklaiii 



’ Sanjani 



Cialwl 



Babidani 



Sundlilni 

6 Hulwani 

260- 

Cbutiani 



Faujlani 

Manukani 



Sliahwmu 



Kabniani 



T lukdaclam 



^ Kulaugani 



Jaiwani 


1 

■ iJakciani 



] lutman 

7. Klmhlam 

120 

Babadurani 



Kulalam 

Brabmam 

I 

1 Goipalam 
' M upurwani 

3. Pkifi . 

240 

ilulakanl 

Jand^ni 

8. Ba/gii- .. 

130 1 

j Babadani 

1 Dulalani 



ISunnoirmi 



^ Biabmani 



Tliuhaiu 



f Mewani 



Imtgiaui 


1 

1 Abmdani 


1 

/ 

k Gokebawani 
' 1 ladani 

9. Chang ... 

90, 

1 

j Kingani 
[ Kohunani 


( 

Fatehyani 



/ ilaiwam 

4 Jiskani . 

120^ 

1 Kiugani 

1 Fuiijwaiii 

10. vSuiani. 

. no 

1 JTirkam 
j Mnsani 


I 

' Dilshatlani 



\ Ruwani 


1 

____ 

Ghuiam 

II. llulwani 

■ 50 

i Wadani 

1 Lodani 
{ Mulalcani 


The Gordiani tribe are only half Baloch in descent, as, 
from their own traditions, it would appear that they are 
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partly descciukd fioni u Hindu Rajjh who formerly luled at 
Nerankot (the modern Ilytlcrahad), in Sindh, but on the 
Aral) invasion of that counuy in about a.I). 711 lie w.us, 
with his people, foiced to omliuu'e IsLimism. After a 
lime, 2000 of these ('on\trte«l families fled from Sindh to 
Alakran, A\hcie they ft)und the baioehis .settled under Mir 
Shahuk. tfith these they joined, and at length, prot'eeding 
nortlnvard in one of the two fli\ isions of the Mogul hmiieror 
Huniajiin’s army, the> passed through tlteir pie.sent lands, 
and, attracted Ity the countiy and the dimate, resolved to 
settle there, driving out the Jkithans, who then inhabued 
them. On the dnseomfitiire of the Mahiattas by Ahmad 
Shiih Duvani, about a.d. 1760, the distiicts of llanand and 
Dajil were given to Nasir Khan I., the Kaldt lulcr, for the 
great scrvii es lie had rendcicd during that campaign; and as 
many of the Gorehanis had accompanied Nasir to the war, 
he continued to them all the privileges that had previously 
been granted llicm by Ahmad Ivhdn, when they were in 
charge of the Harrand and Dajil frontier, and he also set 
apart a sum of money for the construction of a fort at Har- 
rand, called Lalgarh, which was the headquarters of this 
tribe. After this the Gorehanis fought with the h'lazaris, 
and eventually with the hlairis, who at various times seem 
to have handled them severely. Ahoiu a.d. 1839 or 1840, 
the Ha mind and IDSjil districts wcic annexed by the Sikh 
Government to the Panjab, but to the Gorehanis were guar- 
anteed all the privileges they had enjoyed under pi'ccedmg 
governments. After the annexation of the I’anjab to British 
India, this tribe had the woisl name foi depredations ami 
robberies of any on the Deia Ghazi Eihan frontier. The 
Lishuri branch of the tribe ivas looked upon as the most 
daring in this respect, and as nearly always fighting with 
the Bughtis, Mams, and Kbetrans; but about 1867 this 
portion of them was settled In the plains, and in that same 
year the Gorebani tribe did good service in helping to resist 
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a very serious raid made on Ilairand by a large combined 
force, consisting of Marris, Bughlis, and Khetrans. 


THE BUGHTIS. 

The irapmtant tribe of the Bughlis occupy a considerable 
tiact of counUy, having the Marris and Gorchanis to the 
nortli, the frontier district of TJp}3cr Sindh to the south, 
the Paujab fiontier to the east, and the Kachlti Province 
of Kalat to the west. Their chief town is Dera. The tribe 
consists of six main branches, with 44 sub-divisions, and they 
are able to furnish a fighting force of 2210 men. The 
accompanying statement will show these several branches 
and sub-divisions : — 






No of 


Mam lirancbes. 

fightiiij 

1 Sub-cUvisions. 

Main blanches 

fii'htina; 

Sub-diviwons. 




IBOU 


I. Reheja ... 

m 

Reheja 


( 

Kograni 


(Ferusanis) 

Rahum 

{loniimmi) 

Mj 

Dihani 

JeskanI 



Khanzai 


( 

Pudlani 



Pujhir 

JakiSni 

4. Kalimr... 

250 

Hulkani 

Batilani 



Shalwani 


1 

llamzani 



Dhamgiani 



Shong 

2. Nuthaiii 

810 

Malilani 

Bigrani 

5. Phong.. 

150 1 

Ilaijmani 

Mundrani 



Ramuzai 



{Rxazi) 



Rohlaiii 



ftlirzani 



[Zutnkanis) 



Tlanizani 



Kumkaiii 



Mehnani 



.Shumbiaiii 



{Hhunibmti') 



M ehianzai 



Gudai 



1 Amdranzai 


500 ' 

Kaliinlanj 



' (JaJirams) 

6 Rear! (oi 

{Saidtini) 



Jaffiianjs 

Shumhain 


Tunjwani 



Nonani 



TikbUr 



Sunderani 



rnjdiii 

3. Massuri . 

32s 

Gurani 



Riazai 

T 

Surkri 



Sliiingwani 



Nukani 



Mucliobar 



{Bashkwanis) 

Gulshurzai 



Pahai 
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This tribe trace their origin from rlic Rind division of 
Balochis, and though the Khan of Kalat claimed sovereignty- 
over them, they i)aid revenue to no one, and were perpetually 
at war with tlte M:lrri^,, and plundered their neighbours on 
every side whenever an opportunity offered. Owing to con- 
tinued dciiredaUonb coinmitttd by the Dughtis in Kachhi, 
tlie KviLH luler sent a force under Mian Khan and Abdul 
Kddir to jiunisli them, but the Braliui tioups were com- 
pletely routed and a large uumher of them killed. 

Tins tiibc fust came into contact with the British about 
[839, ami an exi»cdilion was .sent in the month of October 
of that yeai under tire command of Major Biilamorc to 
the Buglili hills. In the eomsc of a three months’ cam- 
paign lie captured their chief, their principal town, Dera, 
and inflicted great loss on the lube as a whole. Not 
till 1843 did the Bughtis recommence their plundering 
incur. sions on a large scale ; but thi.s wars mainly due to thc 
removal of their rivals, the J'lumbkis and Jakrunis, from the 
plains of Kachhi, In January, 1845, Sir Charles Napier’s 
great hill-campaign into tire Bughti and Marri country took 
place ; but the Bughti tribe, though denied access to their 
country by the Mairis, managed to find a refuge with the 
Khetians, rvliere they renramed till the British force returned 
to Sindh, In i8-|6 the Bughtis made a very bold raid into 
British Sindli, ivith perfect impunity cairying off an immense 
booty, amounting, it is said, to as many as 15,000 head of 
cattle. But in 1847 arrangements w'ere made which very 
soon put a stop to these disorders on the border. The 
Sindh Horse Avere ordeicd up to tlie frontier in January of 
that year, and from that time peace and security of life and 
property were established along the border. 

Though shut out from British Sindh, the Bughtis persisted 
in making predatory inroads into the plains of Kachhi. In 
one of these incursions between 600 and 700 men were 
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intercepted by a detaclnnent of about T33 men of I he 1st 
Sindh Horse, under Facut. (now Colonel Sir W. L.) li'Icre- 
w ether, the present Commissioner in Sindh, who at once 
cliarged them, and obtained a brilliant and complete victory. 
If is stated that on tin’s occasion about one-half of the whole 
of the fighting-men of the tribe were cither killed or taken 
piisoners. Its strength as a tube was comjilctely broken, 
and the biighti {-hiefs soon came in to the British authorities 
in Sindh and suirendcrcd at di.srietion. Large numbers 
were settled on lands near Tjarkilna, but in 1848, owing to 
reitnin intrigues, tlu* chiefs fled to their lulls and began once 
more to reveil to their former predatory habits. Within the 
last few years they have been at continual feud with the 
Alarris, hut are now beginning, it is said, to settle down and 
cultivate their lands. 


THE HARRIS. 

Of all the hill tribes hitherto emuneraled, there arc none 
U'hich in number and importance equal the Alarris. Their 
country, as at prci?ent composed, is bounded on the north 
by the Makhicinis, the Murechis, and other Pathan tribes ; 
on the south by the Buglitis, on the east by the Ketrans 
and Gorchanib, and on the Avest by the Kalat province of 
Kachhi. I'his country is divided into four .separate districts, 
vis. : Kaliankha.s, Mundahi, Janialh, Phailawar and Missu. 
Of these, Kahanklias Avas all that originally belonged to the 
Afam tribe ; the others have been acquired by the SAvord. 
The Marri country is very hilly and bairen, though possess- 
ing a fcAv fertile A’alleys. The riveis running through it are 
the Nara, I,ar, and Lhaii. Kahan is the chief tOAvn, and is 
situate in a valley of the same name, about twelve miles 
in length by three in breadth. The Marri tribe is divided 
into three main branches Avith 22 sub-divisions, and they 
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can muster, in tim aggregate, 4000 fighling-incn. There is 
another sub-division of the Alarii tribe, known as the Ahizn- 
ranis, aliout 700 strong, separated, .sans [?ruce, from the ic.'-.t 
of tlie tribe m.iny years ago, and now living to the west of 
Siwi (or Sibi), near the Bol.in pass. They still continue to 
acknowledge a nomhutl allegiante to the Marri tomandai^ 
and pay him Jutnfak, that is, a one-fifth sliare of plunder; 
otheiwise they are cpiite independent of him. The following 
lalilewill .show the biancho.s and suh-dtvision.s of this tribe as 
mentioned by Bruce : — 


M.11H br.UKlw',. 

1 No. of 

i Sub-divisioii* 

Main bitmi he-.. | 

No of 
fisjUtini; 

Sub-d)vision». 

j 

I. Ghu/,cni 

i 

1400 

J 

1 

1 

1 Itnliawal/ai 
IMohaiuldiii 
Langani 
Isaiiaui 
Tuigcaiii 
Sltvundagani 
Ladwai 
Cliilguri 
Ailiani 
kundeiam 

3. Bijmruii 

1500 ( 

Kulandoiani 
; Sumiani 
wSalaiiini 
Rahmkam 
budi 

Kungeialii 

Ivihvamii 

Purdadani 

.Shaheja 

2. Loharani 

ilOO . 


fiusaiani 

Shci^ni 

Moliandam 





The iMarris, though really subjects of the Erahui Rhan of 
Kalat, pay no revenue to their sovereign, and act indepen- 
dently of him In the great Nasir Khan’s lime, his authoiity 
was real and not nominal, and he made his power felt 
among them, and it so continued during a part, at least, of 
his son Mahmud’s reign — so long, indeed, as Mastapha Khan, 
that ruler’s half-brother, was alive ; for never -were the hill 
tribes better and tnorc firmly controlled than by this chief- 
tab. After that, with the single exception of Khudadad 
Khan’s campaign against them in 1859, when they acknow- 
ledged him to be their lawful prince, the Iilarris did generally 
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that “ which scciiied right in their own eyes,” and the follow- 
ing reinaik of Biucc’s may veiy well api>Iy lo their present 
condition The JMarris are, like their neighbours the 
Bughtis, nominally the subjects of H.H. the Khan of Kalat. 
'fhey occupy the hills which form the extreme nortli-eastem 
fronUcr of his teiTitoiy, and hold, with rcsjjcct to him, more 
the posit icm tiliicli tlie independent hill tribes on our fiontier 
do vdith regard to the Biitish Govcimuenl than that of sub- 
je( t-, towards tltcir r’glitful sovereign. Thus for years they 
have coinmitied constant r.tids m his territories, coercive as 
well as conciliatoiy measures having been used from time 1o 
time to keep them in older.” 

The British Govcinmenl first came into contact with the 
Marn tribe m 3S39, when, as mentioned in the account of 
the Bughtis, BCajor Billamoic’s force penetrated into the. hill 
countiy with the object of pimislimg the I'obber tribes for 
their continued plundering excursions into llie low country. 
Kahan, their clrief town, was taken, and a small detachment 
was sent, under the command of a Bombay officer, Captain 
Lewis Broivn (known afterwards as Kahan Brown), of the 
5lh Bombay N.I., to occupy il in April, 1840. Notwith- 
standing tlie failure of tiyo attempts to relieve him, Brown 
held out bravely for five months against the M arris, and 
nobly refused to surrender the fori until the last extreniity, 
and tlieii only after he had secured for himself and his brave 
comrades a safe retreat with all tlie honouis of war from the 
Mam chief, Doda Khan. During Sir Charles Napier's 
campaign in the hills in 1845-46, the Marns sided with the 
British against their inveterate enemies, the Bughtis ; but 
when the removal of the Dumhki and Jakrani tribes from 
Kachhi left that part of the Khan’s dominions temptingly 
open to raids, they at once seized tlieir opportunity, and 
plundered all over Kachhi as far south as Kanda. In the 
second treaty concluded in 1854 with Nasir Khan by the 
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British Government, the Kalat mlor had .s])crially bound 
himself to prevent all outrages by his subjects within or near 
to British territory, and to laolcct mei chants in their tiansil 
througli liis dominions, and foi this he was to receive an 
annual subsidy of R.s.50,000 from the Indian Government. 
To keep the Mams and others from molesting mcrchaiUs 
and traders generally in the passes and elsewhere, the Khiin 
subsidized these hill lubes, and made other arrangements for 
the iiixitection of the frontier, whieh might have turned out 
satisiactorily had not his death occurred early in 1S57. 

Afiei this event, the conduct of the .Mams in the matter 
of raiding became so thorougldy outiageous that the new 
Khan (l\lir Khudadad) was compelled to fit out an expedition 
against them in 1858-59, ivhich brought them to their senses 
for a time j but they speedily returned to their old habits, 
and this, in 1862, necessitated anothei campaign against 
them, whuh being unsuccessful in its results, the nira 
annual subsidy of Rs.50,000 allowed the Khiin by the Britush 
Government was withdrawn. The Marris soon after began, 
their plundering incursions against both the Banjab and 
Kalat borders, and though .some arrangemtnts were made 
for the bettor protection of the Panjab frontier, tlie great 
raid on liarrand in January, 1867, by a combined force of 
Marris, Bughtis, and Ketrans, showed I hat the checks placed 
on the tribes were not of a satisfactory nature. Opportunity 
was then taken of making other and more efficient arrange- 
ments with the Marris, and llicse, though satisfactoiy as 
regarded the Panjab frontier, unfortunately did not provide 
for the Kachhi district, which was still plundered at will and 
with perfect impunity by this lawless tribe. In 1871-72 the 
Mams joined the Brahui Uibes, then in open rebellion against 
their sovereign, and shortly afterwards the latter assisted the 
Mazarani branch of Man is in robbing two caravans m the 
Boian pass in April, 1872. To put a stop to their lawless 
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proceedings, the Commissioner in Sindii (Sir W. L. Mcre- 
wether), who had been de.sired by the Government of India 
to suggest measures for pieventing this continued raiding, 
recommended a blockade of the Mani tribe, and that, in 
case of tlieir continued defiance of the British Government, 
a small Imt efficient force should proceed into tlie Marri 
hills {now well known to the British authorities) and inflict 
upon them the punishment they deserv^ed. But these sug- 
gestions, unlortunatcly, did not meet with the appioval of 
the Indian Govemment, who fcaicd that blockading the 
l\Tarris would entail more hardslilp upon British subjects 
than upon the JMarns themselves, and that it would be better 
to biing about an amicable settlement, if possible. 

Up to the end of the year 1875 report was that no 
irairrovcmcnt in the behaviour of this tribe had taken place 
— so far, at least, as Kachhi was concerned — but that, if 
anything, their conduct in the matter of raiding was worse 
than ever. To make these tribes respect the Kalat frontier, 
and to prevent them from plundering harmless trade-caravans 
in the passes, is of course the urgent desire of the British 
Govemment, and should he also the earnest wish of the 
Kalat State ; and if it be found that strong punitive measures 
are ah.solutely necessary to bring the Mairi tribe to reason in 
this matter, the sooner such are carried out the belter will 
it be for the Khan’s subjects in Kachhi, and for tire trade 
which passes tlriongh their province. On these points it is 
impossible not to agree with Bruce where, in speaking more 
especially of Ihe Panjah frontier, he says : — “ Wherever the 
remedy lies, impenal interests of great weight demand that 
it should he applied; and there is little doubt that, if suc- 
cessful, It would add materially to the power of the British 
Govemment on one of the most, if not the most, important 
parts of the North-Western frontier, as well as to her prestige 
throughout Cential Asia.” 
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CHAPTER V. 

A GENERAL DRSCRIFTTON OF THE FROVINCE OF LAS. 

This, the sniaPcst of all the five provinces making up 
Kaiali IJnlodiistnn, is bounded on the north by the higli- 
knds of Jhalawtln ; on the east by a portion of the KhirLhar 
range of mountains and the I-Tabb river, which separates it 
from Sindh ; on the west by tlie Hera and HingUlj moun- 
tains, and the Aghor (or Hingol) river, separating it from 
the Makran province; and on the south it is washed by the 
Arabian Sea, from the mouth of the Habb river m the east 
to that of the Aghor river in the west, a distance of not less 
than 1 12 miles. It derives its name of Las from a word 
sigmf}’ing a plain or la'el country, and is in length from 
norlh to south about 85 miles, while its average breadth 
from cast to west may be taken at 95 miles, the entire area 
of this district being estimated in round numbers at 8000 
square miles. It does not appear to be divided into any 
sub-districts, as in the case of the Sarawan and jhalawan 
provinces, nor docs it possess any fertile valleys of the same 
kind as are found in those two more highly favoured and 
extensive portions of Balochistan. The province of Las 
is indeed surrounded on three sides, that is to say, its 
norlhem, eastern, and western, by ranges of dry and arid 
hills, while another chain moves down in a southerly direc- 
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tion from Jlialawan, through its midst nearly to the coast, 
dividing it into two unequally sized parts. Tliesc moun- 
tains are offshoots, or spurs, from the great llrahuik mass 
which covens so much of the Sarawfin and Jhalawan pro- 
vinces, ])ut m height are very much less than the parent 
range, decreasing, in fact, in elevation the nearer they 
approach the sea-coast. They are in both formation and 
composition similar to the Bialimk range. Of the two large 
plains into which Las is divided by its mountain system, that 
to the west is hy far the smaller and less pioductive, much 
of it being covcied by a mass of barren lulls with small 
valleys iuteivening, the remainder being a level sandy 
district, in most places banen and almost destitute of dn- 
habitants. The other, or eastern plain, being to some 
extent watered by the Purali stream and its numerous tribu- 
taries, is pioductive only where the river water can irrigate 
its soil. Tins plain is perfectly flat, except at a spot on the 
coast some eight miles or so bioad, where there is a belt of 
low broken hillocks, 

Of the various rivers, or mountain torrents, of Las, there 
is but little to be said. The principal stream is the Purali, 
of which mention has aheady been made in the de- 
scription of the Jhalawan province. This stieam enters 
the Las district at a place some i8 or 20 miles north 
of the town of Bela, and leaves the hills about 10 miles 
south of the border. Heie its bed is said to be nearly 
300 yards broad, but this at Bela, near which it flows, 
is increased to close upon half a mile, the, stream when in 
water having no depth, but merely coveiing a large super- 
ficial area. In its winding course from Bela it meets with 
numerous tributaries from the mountains on the eastern 
border of the district, and its bed has a greater width 
at the points of confluence wdth these lesser torrents. At 
one place, where one of tlicse latter, the Kahto, joins the 
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Purali, the bed is nearly a mile across, and when in water 
must present a fine sight. In the rainy, or inundation, season 
the surplus water, wiiich at once entirely destroys all l>and/is, 
or mounds, laired in the dry season for agricultural pur 
poses, escajie.s into a level plain bounded on tlur south by 
the vSand-hihs on the coast, and also by another outlet on the 
eastern side, and thus gemrates a line of lagoons oi .s^v'a]nps 
in that part where the ground is very low. Some of these 
lagoons are several miles in length and as much as a mile 
wide, but decrease considerably in the dry season, when 
the water becomes salt, and much charged with vegetable 
matter, Cnrless states that the water of the Puriili holds in 
solution a large quantity of saline ingredients. It is through 
one of these large lagoons that the Purah reaches the sea 
on the shores of the Bay of Sonmiani, a few miles below the 
harbour of that name. Another of these mountain torrents, 
the I-Iabb, which forms for about do miles a well-demar- 
cated line of frontier between Las and Sindli, differs from 
the Purali only in having permanent banks and a regular 
embouchure to the sea ivheu in water. For the greater pari 
of the year its bed is dry, and presents only here and there 
a disconnected series of pools of water. It must, however, 
be mentioned that at one place on this stream, about seven 
or eight miles north of the road, or rather camcl-track, 
running from Sonmiani to Karachi, in Sindh, there has lately 
been constructed a substantial bandh^ or wcir, across the 
river, with the object of collecting sufficient water to irrigate 
an extensive area of fme level land on the Sindh side, 
knoAvn as the Ilabb estate. Tins estate, comprising nearly 
34,000 acres, was some years ago granted by the British 
Government in perpelmtj^ to one Khan Bahadur Murad 
Khan (now deceased), an enterprising and publicrspirited 
Afghan gentleman, who had been able to render important 
services to the Government at a time when such were greatly 
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needed- The Khan had long contemplated the construction 
of a stone weir across the Habb river for purposes of irriga- 
tion, but It xs only within the past few years tliat this project 
has been carried out, under the direction of ]\Ir. A. Molloy, 
the siipenntending engineer of the Habb estate. The weir 
is about iioo feet in length, from bank to bank, xriLh a 
height fi'om {oundation to low-water line of 23 feet. This 
foundatioix is cairicd through a fine sand down to the solid 
rock, but it is inteiuled to raise the height of tlie weir t 6 
feet above low'-watcr line of river, so as to enclose a still 
larger ivatcr area, a portion of which w’ould no doubt be 
available for the iriigation of lands on the Las side, pro- 
vided the cultivators arc prepared to pay for the boon. 
The freshets which come down the Habb after a rainfall in 
the hills aie at times very heavy, as in some places the fall 
in surface is as much as six feet in the mile. After heavy 
rams m the Palib mountains a large expanse of water 
accumulates just above the weir, where, to the delight of 
the angler, are to be found a variety of fine fish, amongst 
them two kinds of barbel, the “ kariah ” {barbus tor) and 
the “pitohi” {bat bit ^ tit ins). 

The Agiior (or Hiiigol) river, forming a good line of 
boundaiy between Las and Makran, rises, it is believed, in 
the Hara mounlains, and, unlike the Habb and Pinali, would 
appear to possess an uninterrupted flow, which at times, 
on tlie melting of the snows in the mountains, acquires a 
considerable volume In the upper pail of its course dowh 
to the Hmgol mountain it is knoum as the Hingol, thence 
to the sea as the Aghor. The water of this stieam is not 
considered to be wholesome, owing to the gieat quantity of 
sand it holds m solution. It is on the right, or westa-n, bank 
of this river, and about two days’ journey from the port of 
Ormarn, m Makian, that the temple of Hinglaj is situate ; it 
IS a noted place of jiiigriuiagc for both Hindus and Musal- 
mans, but especially for the former. 
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Cihmk. — The climate of T«a;i is represented to l)e very 
variable. In the cold season the atmosphere is clear, dry, 
and cool, and in the neighbourhood of Ilela, in the month 
of January, the thermometer has been known to show as low 
a teinperatme as ,^5'’ m the mornings, and to I'ise not higher 
than 67' at tUU jxalioii ot the day. (’arless remarks “that, 
situated as it is just without the limits of the sautlM\esL 
monsoon, and being neaily Liuiuled by higii mountains, 
which not only refle* t the .suns rays hut exclude the nmd, 
the heal in the .summer season is iuten.se, and uilhougdi tlie 
almosphert‘ is occasionall} cooled by refreshing showeia, it 
is seveiely felt by the inhabit.mt.s.’' 'J’heu seem to be two 
seasons, as in the neighbouiuig jirovinoe uf Makian, in 
whii.h ram is pievalent, vis., in hebnury or March, and 
again in June, July, and a jiart of August, but, taken as a 
whole, Las is said to be less insalubrious in climate than the 
adjoining province of Makran 

Tou.'/is and Villages . — 'riic chief towns and villages in the 
province of I ^as are few, and of hut little im]jortancc. 'f hey are 
Bela, the capital; Sonmiani, a harbour on the coast; and the 
villages of Utal and Liyari. The poit of Ormara, in Western 
Makran, belongs to the J.as State, but an account of it will 
be given under the heading MAkRAxr in the next chapter. 
Bela, the first-mentioned town, is seated on the banks of 
a confluent of the Puriili river, this latter stream being 
about a mile distant, d'ho town is built ou some slightly 
elevated ground in lat. 26° 12' N., and long. 66° 20' E., and 
is 70 miles or thereabouts dislaiu from the sea-coast. It is 
the residence of the Jam, or chief, of the Las province, and 
is surrounded by a ruinous mud wall, entirely undefended. 
The palace of the Jam, which is within the w'all.s, i.s the only 
brick building in the place ; though Masson siicaks of it as 
being of mud, and surrounded by lofty castellated walls, 
flanked with circular towers ai the angles. The houses seem 
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to be all composed of mud, with the usual appliances on 
the top for the admission of air, such as are in vogue in the 
large tovms of Sindh, and known there as hidglrs, or wind- 
catchers. The streets aio narrow, and are said to be clean in 
consequence of tlu'ir peculiar situation, which is not the case 
in Ilaloch towns generally, Pottinger, in i8to, estimated the 
number of houses at 2000, or, say, with from 8000 to 10,000 
inhabitants • but iMas.son (in xS^i) thought there were not 
moie than 300 houses, of which one-third were occupied by 
Hindus. Cailoss, who visited the place a few years earlier, 
consideicd it to possess about 800 houses, with a popula- 
tion ranging from 4000 to 5000 souls j what the number of 
inhabitants is at this present time is not known. There 
seems to be a good deal of cultivation in the neighbourhood 
of Bela. I’he people get their water from wells, some of 
which are on a level with die river, while others are found 
in the old bed of tlic Purali, where i egetables, tobacco, and 
rice are largely grown. I'hc town derives some importance 
from being on the main road leading from Sonmiani to 
Kalat. 

The town and harbour of Sonmiani is a small and insigni- 
ficant place, in lot. 24° 25' N., and long. 66° 35' E., distant 
about 70 miles south fiom Bela, and 52 miles north-west from 
Ivanichi, in Sindh. Tt is seated at the nortbcin extremity of 
a kind of bay, or large inlet of the sea. The harbour, situate 
also at the northern head of the bay, which, says Caiiess (who 
wrote upon this place many years ago), has been formed 
by the Purali river, is a large, inegular inlet, spreading out, 
like that at Karachi, in extensive swamps, and choked with 
shoals. It is at the southern portion of the Bay of Sonmiani, 
Pottinger believes, lhal the port of Alexander, so named by 
Nearchus, was situate, and that here his fleet, according to 
Arrian, remained for a considerable period. The channel, 
leading into the harbour is extremely narrow, and has a 
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depth of r6 or t? feet at high water in the shallowest jwrt, 
l)ut it sliifts its ])osition every year, and vessels of any size 
could not navigate it without great diffirulty until it had 
been buoyed off. Inside there arc six, seven, and even ten 
tathoins in some places ; but towards llie town the eh.innels 
become shallow, and the tiacling boats <'annot approach it 
nearer than a mile. 

Sea-going vessels generally anchor outside the bar, their 
cargoes being discharged into small boats and so brought to 
shore. Vessels at anchor inside the harbour are constantly 
aground at low water. 

During the south-west monsoon the harbour cannot be 
entered, fur the bar at the cntiain-o is then exposed to the 
whole force of the swell, and the breakcr.s on it arc very 
heavy- Montrion, who surveyed the harbour in iS.1.2, states 
the entrance to be bclvveen two .sandy points; the western 
of these is not well defined, being a low lange of sand-hills, 
utterly destitute of vegetation; the eastern has some low 
tamari.sk trees on it, and terminates more in a bluff. The 
breadth between these two points is about 5400 yards, with 
a bar right across it, and breakers on it at all times. At low 
water this bar had two fathoms of water upon it, but the 
depth was noticed to be diminishing yearly. 'J'hc channel 
through tliis bar was then 2500 yards or thereabouts in 
length, the breadth at the narrowest part being about 300 
yards. This clecjicned over into another channel on the 
eastern shore, some 4^^ miles in length, with an ai’crage 
breadth of 400 yards, and terminated at about miles 
to the eastward of the town of Sonmiaiii. Montrion noticed 
that the rise and fall of the tide at Sonnnani was about 
nine feet at the full and change, and that there was more 
water when the wind blew strong from the southward 
and westward. The velocity of the tide was very iiTegular, 

K 
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the greatest observed being two knots per Iiour. These 
observations were made, it is true, many years ago ; but in 
the absence of any very recent information on this haibour, 
tlie main features here drawn may no doubt, to a great 
extent, be presumed to apiily at the present time. 

The town— situate, as has been stated, on the northern 
side of the harbour — is a very poor place, being simply an 
assemblage of a nmnlier of mud Inits with had^^^irs, or venti- 
lators, on the roofs, open to the sea-biceze, for without these 
they would not, on account of the excessive heat, in the sum- 
mer season be habitable. I’he place, notwithstanding its 
mean a[)pearancc in the first instance it was a mere fishing 
village, known among the natives as ‘‘ IMiani ” — had, and 
may still bo held to have, a considerable trade. The 
number of house.s at present is not known, but m Carless’s 
time the plvice did not possess more than 500, with a popu- 
lation of about 2000 souls. At one time Sonmiani was 
surrounded by a miid tvall, but this was allowed to fall to 
decay, and in 1838 scarcely a vestige of it remained. The 
remains of a small fort in the suburbs, built, it is said, in 
former times to ic.sisl tlie attacks of pirates, were still lasible 
in i8/|o, but after the destruction of these pirates by the 
british it was not kept in repair. 

Oil from the shim (or shany^i'iif) plant is largely made 
at vSonmiani, where many mills are woiked for this pur- 
jiose. Some silks, coarse cotton cloths, and carpels ivere 
also fabricated m the place. 

Diinking-w'atcr at Somniani is brackish, and is piocured 
by digging pits in the sand; these pits, or holes, are about 
four or five feet deep, and are above high-water mark. 
I'l’^clls appear to be scarce. Carless states tliat he found 
the water so undrinkable at Sonmiani as to be compelled 
to send to Karachi for a supply for his vessels. The 
inhabitants of Sonmiani arc mostly Numris and Meds, or 
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fishermen, with a sprinkling of Hintius ; these last are cliielly 
engaged in trade. 

Of the trade of Somuiiini. tlic only really imtlnmtit dclails 
obtaiiuihle aie those for the years 1840 and when a 

llritish ag<'nt (Lieut. Gordon, lltmihay Army), was loeated 
at that port by the Indian Government. 'The comiucMre of 
this pla< e is believed to hiivc been much mure e.vtcnsive 
formerly than it is at pre.sent, and a large portion of it went 
by the Kalat route to the northern ]>rovinees of Hindustan. 
In j8o8 it receirmd a severe cheek, when Sonmifini was 
captured and ftlundered by the joasini piratc-s, and after 
that from, the (act of the Mirs of the neighbouting jiiorince 
of Sindh haung issued slnet ordeus to the merchants at 
Karacln to cease, under seveie penallic.s, cxiKnting goods to 
any of the ports in Las. Pottinger uientions that in tSio 
tlic expoils from Sonmuini consisted mostly of grain and 
some Ciiipet.s ; these w'ent chietly to rMalran and the 
Arabian coast, whence they leceivmd in return dales, 
almonds, and slaves. From Bombay were imported metals 
of various kintls, sugar, betel and cocoa nuts ; from Smdb, 
chintzes, ////;, and a little raw cotton. Horses, are known to 
have formed an important article of export from Sonmiani ; 
but this fact seems to have been overlooked by Pottinger, 
'J 1 re trade, however, gradually declined, though about 1832 
or r833 wool began, for the first time, to be exported from 
Sonmiani as a remunerative article. It bad previously been 
used up locally in manufacturing a stuff called /m//, then in 
general use among the people of the Las Province, but, as 
Gordon icmarked in 1841, its value since it became an 
export to Bombay rose from three iipiees to eighteen and 
even twenty rupees for the Sonmiani maund, and in con- 
sequence the native manufacture was entirely abandoned. 
L'iuring tlie trading season of 1840-41, Gordon found the 
total value of the entire export and impoit trade of Son- 
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miani to be about Rs. 9, 96,000, and that of 1841-42 at 
Rs. 1 6, 2 1,000. The imports, which were received from 
Bombay, Ma&kiit, and Sindh, comjirised chiefly piece-goods, 
beads, metals, sugar, tea, broad-cloth, silks, velvets, *and 
rice from tlic first-mentioned port; dates and wheat from 
Masks t, and rice from Sindh, while the exports to .Bombay 
were chiefly wool, ghi, hoiscs, oil, and fishmaws. To Mas- 
kat were sent indigo, madder, hides, and a little cotton, and 
to Sindh, a coarse stuff made from goat's hair, called horis, 
raung {phaicohis mungo), ghi, and oil. 

A summary of this trade for the two years above men- 
tioned, as prepared and placed before the Bombay Govern- 
ment by the British agent at Sonmiani, is here reproduced. 
Of the articles* mentioned, the exports from the Las State 
itself are said to have been wool, ghi, and a gum called 
(the “ bdellium” of commerce), some oils of various kinds, 
mung, and large quantities of fish and sharks’ fins. Those 
brought from Kabul and from up-country generally to Son- 
miani for exportation comprised madder, saffron, asafeetida 
(bing), raisins, almonds, and dried fruits of various kinds. 
Horses came down in considerable numbers, and sometimes 
as many as two thousand were exported in the course of a 
single season : — 


IMPORTS. 



Value in 

Value in 
iS ji-42 


Rupees 

Rupees. 

By Afghans flora Bombay 

6,29,884 

12,73,221 

By resident Liadcrs at Bombay 

64,615 

93.776 

,, ,, Maskat 

42,225 

30,275 

,, ,, in Sindh 

11*403' 

61,256 

Total imports . . 

7,^8,127 

14,58,528 
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EXrORTS. 


J5y Afj;h:i]i'. to Bombay 
l5y K'suleiu tiadeis to Romliay 
,, ,, Ma-Lit 

„ „ .Siiulh 


Total ex})orts 
Total impoits 

Total value 


I V .line tn 

i ill 

I 1840- 1841 

1 ihfl-iSp 

j Kii])fes 

, KuI'M.. 

.. 1 07,o0l 

1 8 . 3,544 

1,71,7X8 1 



1,414 i 

1 S.‘i 73 


5,033 j 

1 


2,4.8,246 

I, <>2, 270 


7,48,127 

14,58,528 


9,9f>,373 

10,20,804 


'I’hc ct>ins cunent at Sonraiani are tlie Kablulni rupee of 
Ispahan, but tliuie would a])})ear to be a local ciinency also, 
con&istini> and /a/nu {}< and >4^)3 the first is 

equivalent to 3 >j pies of IJiitislr Indian currency. 

As the (rlAco of l>riti.sh agent at Sonmidni tvas soon after 
abolished, no other reliable records of the trade of the iiort 
from that time down to the present are available ; but so far 
as the trade of the idace with Karachi (in Sindh) and Bom- 
bay is concerned, some items of information are obtainable 
from the custom-house records of those two ports, tliough 
they do not show the trade of Sonraiani exclusively, but as 
jointly with that of the smaller ports of Makran, such as 
Ormara, Gwadar, Pasni, etc. With Sindh tlie trade, though 
fluctuating, seems to be somewhat on the increase, but with 
Bombay it has in several articles fallen off very much. The 
exports from Sonraiani to Sindh comprise chiefly wool, seeds, 
oils, and a little grain at limes 3 to Bombay, mostly wool and 
provisions, with small quanliiies of oils, grain, and pulse. Of 
what nature these provisions from so poor a province as 
Makran may be, it is difficult to say, but the average annual 
value of them during the five years ending wth 1874-75 
was not less than Rs, 70,000. The Imporis into Sonraiani 
from Sindh comprise piece-goods and grain 3 those from 
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Bombay are piece-goods, metals, grain, and pulse. The 
following table will give some idea of the value of the im- 
poils and exports of Sonmiani, in conjunction, of course, 
with the small ports of Makriin, for the fi\e years ending 
with 1874-75, neither the export nor iinjjort trade with 
jiorts in the Persian Gulf, or elsewhere, can be shown, as no 
ai'ailable records of this nature are forthcoming • — 


Value 0} the from Sonmiani (and JSIakidn Porh). 


Yev 

I'o Siiidh 

Ti, Tlorab'iy 

1870-71 

Rupf-i.-. 

Rui>eLS. 

I/> 4 .S 43 

1,93,900 

1871-72 . 

2,14,132 

1-83,903 

1872-73 ... 

70,895 

1,84,184 

1873-74 ... 

8.4,110 

1,64,813 

1874-75 . < • 1 

1,78,273 

1,31,443 


Value of the Jmfoits of Sonmiani (and Mahan Porti) 


Yem. 

Fjoin 8mdh 

Fidin IJombay 

1870-71 

Rupee'- 

Rupees 

1,47,007 

1,12,330 

1871-72 . . 

1,1 ft, 188 
1,52,622 

61,163 

1872-73 

69,368 

1873-74 • 

1,46,143 

49,335 

1874-75 .. 

1,33,606 

37,662 


In the cxiiorts from Sonmiani horses do not now appear to 
form an item, as they once did, but find their way to Karachi 
by the far safer and better route of British Sindh. The trade 
at Sonmiani was, and is still, greatly do]iendent xipon the 
state of that pait of Balochistan lying between it and Kalat. 
When the Kalat ruler is able to make his power felt in these 
mteimediate districts, by preventing any undue exactions 
being levied on the part of the Brahui chiefs from the 
caiavans passing through the country, and, in short, can 
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guarantee the safely of both the persons and property of 
traders, the commerce of that port flourishes ; but when this 
is not the <'ase, it as a natural (^)n^e(lltence declines* In 
i8,to ibe custtnns diiLich at Sonmifini were, according to 
I hut, as follows : — On each bale of piece-goods, 10 rupees; 
on other articles, at the rate of Ks.3 2 annas to mercliants, 
and Rs. 3 8 annas toryats. On every slav'c a tax of Rs.5 was 
taken, i'iach pilgrim to HingUj paid a fee of Rs. 2 2 annas to 
the cn.stoms contractor of Sotimiani, out of which six annas 
went to tlifj Jam, or native ruler, d’his wa.s for t>rotcction to 
llu' ])ilgrlms while in the Las teriiloiy. Oiaclon also 
mentions that up to 1841 a duty of four jier cent was levied 
at Sonmiani on exports and imports of every descaipLion, 
and Rs.gjd on each horse, tvhile m addition to this a liansit 
duty of one rupee was payable at llela on every camel-load 
of meiehandisc passing it Irom the noithward, but caravans 
from the coast wfliich bad alieady paid the regular customs 
dues at Sonmiani were freed from this additional impost. 

In 1841 the port and transit duties in the Las territory 
w'cre, by order of the then Khan of Kalat (Shall Nawax), 
reduced to one-half of what they had been formerly, tliat is, 
to a percentage of but two ruioces at Sonmiani, and half a 
rupee liansit duty on each camel-load at Bela. But it was in 
passing througb the country of the Minghal and Bi/.anju 
tribes that the caravans were so harrassecl with heavy and 
arbitrary exactions. These vane<l according to the power or 
weakness of the reigning Khan, and ranged from one iiipee 
to four rupees per camel-load. The cliief of Wad d was at 
times dreadfully exorbitant in his levies, and often enforced 
payment at the rate of ten or twelve per cent. "J'hcse un- 
reasonable duties, accompanied with an occasional pillage of 
the caravans by the chiefs of these districts, were in tliem- 
selvcs quite sufficient to prevent any increase in the com- 
merce of Sonmiani, and it is only surprising that any Rathan 
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inercliants could be found to cany on trade under such 
depressing and discouraging difficulties. 

The only other towns and villages of the Las district 
besides Bela and Sonmiani, excepting Ormaia — wliicli, though 
belonging to T^as, is situate in the Makran Province — arc 
layari and Utal \ but these are insignificant as regards both 
population and importance, having but from 150 to 200 in- 
habitants in each. Potlinger, indeed, speaking of the former 
village (Liyaii), says that in his time it was considered to be 
the second town in the district, and that Thai was a well- 
built, clean village, containing aliout /joo houses, or, sat', 
lOoo inhabitants ; but they have evidently both sadly de- 
clined since the time he wrote about them. 

Tnhabitants . — ^The population of the I.as State is supposed 
not to ex<'eed 30,000 souls, or a little more than three per- 
sons to the square mile, and the gi'eater number of these are 
found on the Purali river and its confluents. The predomi- 
nant tribe is the Lumri (or Numri), whose ancestor is said 
to have been one Narpat ; it has a number of sub-divisions, 
of which the following are die chief : — 


1. Jamhat (or 

Yamhal) 

2. Cxingah 

3. Angaiiah 

4. Chutah 


5. Gadur 

6. Masoiah 

7. RIanghia 

8. Shekh 

9. Shah-Lokah 


10. Sur 

11. Vahieh 

12. Riiiijah 

13. lima . 

14. Dodali 


The principal of these is the Jamba t, and it is of this 
sub-tribe that die Jahi, or ruler, of the province is the 
head. They held possession of the Las district for some 
centuries, until dispossessed for a time, aliout a.d. 1730, 
by the Burfat (or Biilfat) Nuraris, who, under their chief, 
Pahar Khan, seized the reins of government. These re 
tained the sovereignty for not more than ten years, when 
the Jamliat tribe again succeeded in asserting its supremacy, 
and have ever since maintained possession of the province. 
The Chutah tribe are, by other authorities, said to be 
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descended from the Sumras of Sindh, and not to ho ;i 
section of the Luniri. They at ]jresent oc{'uj>y both banks 
of the Hal)b river, having the Mmghals and Kadrinns to the 
north, and the Pa])b liills to the west. The area of country 
occupied by this tribe is about 1200 square miles. Their 
personal a]jpoaran<'c is not favourable, and they arc even 
Avor.se m chaiacter. I'here are numerous .sub-chvisions, or 
clans, and their numbers in the aggregate do not probably 
exceed 2300 of both sexes, d'he Cladur tube is said to be 
a branch of the celebrated Arab tribe, the Koreshi, and to 
have settled in T^as in the leign of the third Kalifaii, Omar, 
I'he Shekh and Ruujah tribes compose, for the most part, 
the cultivating classes of this province, and it is from them 
that the goveinmcnt land-tax is ])rincipally collected. 'Fhe 
Lumris are said to have consanguinity Avith the Haltis of 
Jaisalmir, and a similarity in Loth their appcaiani'o and 
manners goes fiir to wairaut this assertion. Pottinger also 
saw in them a great resemblance to the Hindu. ''Ihey are 
a pastoral race, and possess heids of oxen and buffaloes, as 
also large flocks of goats, but not sheep, as the country is 
unsuited to them. In person the Lumris are not a fine 
race, but both in appearance and bodily strength are 
inferior to their neighbours, and arc also ignorant, indolent, 
a])athetic, and supenstitious, and not giA'cn to deanhness in 
eitlicr their persons or dress. The women arc very ordinary 
in features. They are noted, it is also said, for their bold 
and licentious manners. 

'Hie Immris claim a close affinity Avith the llurfiit and the 
Jokia tribes of Sindh. 1 ’hc Lurfats are divided, according to 
Masson, into two clans, the Lappaham and the Araallrmi, 
The Jokias are sub-dividcdintofourlcen families, as folloAvs;— 


1. Tehir (the chief) 

2. Musa 

3. Bnrchjah 

4. Salaiah 

5. Ham-imlia 


6. Mohmat 

7. Panda 

8. I'lhighura 

9. Ghacl 
10. Harli 


11. Tagia 

12. Ilamirah- 
^ Kah 

13. Siukan 

14. Panhwar 
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The Jokias mostly mliahit the inouritairious country to 
the eastward, and were, says. Carless, formerly subject to the 
chief of Las. but when Karachi was taken by the Sindhians, 
tliey threw’ off their allegiance and acknowledged only tlic 
authority of the 'I’alpur Aliis. 

The dress of the l^as tribes is much the same as it is in 
Sindh, that of the male portion consisting of a loose JyaJiiian 
or shirt, a jiair of trousers, and a small cap. 'riic iroracn 
.idopt much the same kind of (ostiune, except that the shirt 
IS much longu and comes dowm to the ankles, while some 
have a small silk or c‘otton lackct under it. Their food is 
principally iice and other giains, fish (on the coast), and 
buttermilk. The better classes u.se llesh-meat, but this is a 
luxury which can seldom be afforded. As a rule the people 
arc given to ojjium-cating. 'fhe Luinris speak a dialect 
common to the kindicd tiihes of Jokias and Jiurfats in the 
west of Sindh, it is known as Jad-gali, or j at gab, a name 
which appears to be deiived from the jat tribe, and Masson 
speaks of a fixed poition of the population inhabiting JJela 
and Sonmiani under the name of Jad-gal, in contradis- 
tinction, it would seem, to the Mods, oi maritime and fishing 
classes on the sea-coast. In addition to these classes of the 
people inhabiting the r.as Lerntoiy, there are also Memons, 
who mostly conduct the slav'e tiaflic at Sonmiani, and who 
are not themselves oithodox Muhammadans. Negro slaves 
are numeious, too, at Sonmiani, and there are, besides, a 
good many resident Hindu traders at both this port and at 
the town of Bela. 

rrodudions , — The vegetable productions of Las are con- 
fined to but few articles, and these are, comparatively speak- 
ing, small in quantity, owing to the barren natitre of the 
country, and the want, at times, of water for irrigational pur- 
poses. Agriculture is, indeed, both neglected and despised 
in the Las Province. A little rice is grown in the bed of 
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the rhcr, and wheat, barley, jmlr, oil-seeds, cotton, 

anil some oilier gir.ins aie ]iro(lu<cd in binall riii.nill- 
tics. 'riic jTum called already mentioned as 

forming an artiile of export, is obtained from tlie^g//!,'?!'/ tiee, 
and the qil-plant {s/iua, or A/Mu^^ruJ) is laigely ciiltnated 
for ns seed and oil, lioth of which arc expoifed to other 
places. 'I'he oil is made mostly at iSouuiiani, whcie the 
mills fur cxpre.ssing it from the seed aie luimcrous. 

'file animal produitions of Las are of more account, for 
the 1, limns are essentially a pastoral people, and rear and 
breed i attic, I'araels, and goats in ama/,ing numbers. (Ihi is 
made m considerable quantities, and much W'ooi is cviiorted 
annually from tlie poit of yommani. 

()!' the mineral productions of Las Imt little is as yet 
known. Iron ore exists, it is said, in the hills north of Dela, 
and in those between the towns of Liyari and Uela c'opper 
is reported as being found in laige quantities. Halt &tatc.s 
that the w'holc cotintrj^ is, he believe.s, rich in mmcral pro- 
ductions, and would be w'cll worthy the attention of an 
experienced geologist. 

Trade and AJani/factures . — The trade of the Las Province, 
such as it is, has already been partly described in that 
passing through the port of Sonmiani, lint it may also be 
mentioned that large quantities of firewood, gra.ss, date 
leaves, hides, .seeds, ghi, and wool, are .sent to Jvaiaclu, in 
Smdh, fiom Bela and other ]fiaces liy the coast route on 
(xamels, InillocLs, and donkeys. Horses are also despatched 
to Karachi for sale, by the same route. It has been found 
impossible to give any idea of the value of this portion of 
the Las trade, but it is believed to be by no means insig- 
nificant. 

The manufactures arc very trifling, and are confined to 
oils, cotton-cloth of an exceedingly coarse texture, and 
coarse carpets made at Bela. 
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Admhnstration and Revmnc — government of the 
Province of Las, which may be regarded as tributary to that 
of Kalnt, is vested in an hereditary chief with the title of 
Jam, who is a vassal of the Erahui IChiin of Kolat, and, as 
such, is hound to supply, on emergencies, a contingent of 
troops, said Ijy some authorities to number as many as 4500, 
but generally supposed not to exceed 2700 or 3000 men. 
I'he Las Province was, it is believed, anciently ruled by the 
Rungah tribe of I.umris, the furst chief being one Sappar ; 
but his descendants were deprived of their power by the 
Gungah tribe under two chieftains — Jam Dinar and Jam 
Ibrahim. The Jiimhat tribe then gained the ascendency 
under a leader named Jam Ah, about 1046 of the Hijri 
(a.d. 1638); to him succeeded Jam Rubana, of the same 
tribe, but happening to kill his brother, the son-in-law of 
Pahar Khan, the Amallari Burfat chief, this latter usurped 
the reins of government. The rule, however, of his son, 
Izzat Khan, was found so oppressive that Jam Ali, a de- 
scendant of Rubana, of the Jamhat tribe, obtained possession 
of Las with the aid of the Kalat Khan, and fiom this cir- 
cumstance arose the connection between the two States. 

The chieftainship of Las has continued m this line clown 
to tlic jiresent time. Masson thus wrote of the government of 
this territory in 1843, at a time when the neighbouring pro- 
vince of Sindh was under Talpur rule ; — “The goveinmcnt 
of the Lumri community of Las is vested in an iicrcditary 
chief, with the title of Jam. Pie exercises within his own 
territories an independent and uncontrolled jurisdiction, 
acknowledging, nevertheless, the supremacy of the Brahui 
chief of Kalat, to whom, if required, military service is 
rendered. Although it is understood that the chief of Kalat 
may not, on occasions of lapses of authority, disturb the 
natural order of succession, his concurrence in the selection 
of the future ruler is deemed necessary, and his deputy per- 
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forms the inaugural ceremony of seating the new J.im on the 
masnad. I'lie dependence of T^as upon KalaL, wlulc so easy 
as to he little more than nominal, is likclj’-, howevei, to 
become more definite, both because the Goveimnent is 
visibly detaionuing, and that the connection . is the only 
])rer.aulionaiy measure which the inferior State can adopt to 
secure its indepenrlcnce from being destroyed liy its poweiful 
and giasping nmghhours of Sindh, who behold witii extieine 
jealousy the harbour of Somniani. and the dhersion of a 
portion of the commerce, which they wish should be confined 
to Ivarachi.” 

With respe<-t to the revenue of the jirovince, it is im- 
possible to state with any degree of accuracy wdiat it amounts 
to at the frcsi'Jd time, owing to the anarchy and dissension 
whu h have prevailed there fur so long a time past. During the 
3*eign of Jam Mchr Ali, before i8,^o, the annual revenues are 
said to ha\e exceeded Rs. yo,ooo, laised mostly from customs 
duties at Sonmiani; but after that year they dwindled aw'ay to 
about Rs.2S,ooo. Jam Mehr Ali had indeed ofiered several 
advantages to merchants trading to Sonmiuni, by waiving the 
right of searching all caravans, and had attempted in other 
ways to encourage them to fiequent that port rathei than 
Karachi, this latter place being then in the hands of the 
Baloch Inbe of Talpurs. 

In 1836, according to Carless, the revenues reached 
Rs. 35,000, derived from a duty of 3 per cent on all imports 
and exports at Sonmiani, and a bazar Loll of i per cent., 
collected at the towns the caravans had to pass through on 
the road to Bela. The land-tax comprised one-ihird of the 
produce from all lands irrigated by the river, and onc-Jifth on 
those which depended solely on rain for a w'ater supply. 
In 1854 Preecly reported that the revenues of Las averaged 
about Rs 33,000, derived chiefly from a land-tax and from 
customs duties, and that it was collected as folloivs : — 
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Rupees. 

P’1 om Ihc customs at Honniiani . ... 6,000 

P'rom the customs at Oim.tra ... . ... ... 4,000 

Land-tax from the BGIa disti ict ami otlioi pailt. of the pioviuee 23,000 

Total .. .. ... 33,000 

Miid-voJawoes. — Befoic leforring to tlie antiquities of the 
T.as district, it will be necessary to devote some attention 
to ccrt.na singular prodm'tions of nature known as the 
KuJ)s, or liasins, of Rajfih R.amchandar, situate neai the 
■ .Phor stream, on the road to the teinjile of Ilingidj, and 
between the gieatcr and less Ilar.r mountain langos By 
othen- authoiities the term “Kup” is said not to mean 
ba.sin, or well, hut “ anger,” and that it is derived from the 
following legend : — In the ‘ Sat Jug,’ or golden age, 
Suda vShiwa, oi Siva, and Parbatti, his wife, visited the Makli 
hills, near I'atta ''J’he fomier resolved to pioceed onward 
to Hinglaj, .and Parbatti was ordered to prc]tarc his pro- 
vision of boiled Jmr for the journey. He arrived at 
Plinglaj, but could not find tlie Devi llicrc. It is said that 
she took the shape of a fly, and so remained on the ball of 
aslies which Siva held m his hand. For twelve ycais he 
searched for her, but in vain, rvhen, in a paioxysm of rage, 
he dn.shed the ball to the ground, where it l.ny broken m 
eiglity-four ]jicccs. These eighty-four parts of the ball 
became the hills known as ‘ Chandra-Kups.’ Chandra- 
Kup is explained to mean ‘ Chandar ’ or ‘ Chandra,’ the 
moon (on the head of Siva) and ‘ Kup,’ anger, from this 
circumstance.” These “Kups” are found on hills of 
extremely light-coloured earth rising abruptly from the plain. 
The hills are from 200 to 400 feet in elevation, and are 
conical in form, with flattened and disf.oloured tops, and 
somewhat precipitous sides, sti caked with wfliat would 
appear to be w'ater-channcls, 'idiey all have at the base 
numerous fissures and cavities, wfliich reach flxr into their 
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interior. These mud- volcano hills arc tilso found in the 
neighbouring province of Makrun. 'I'liose in the T,as 
leniiniy arc said to be only seven in munbei*, and aie 
not all situate near one another; one of them lies close to 
the great ll'ara, range, and tluve otlieis are among the 
inounl;nu''i. 

(hiplain Hart, who visited these mud geysers neatly 
fott> yt'ais ago, thus tieseiihes vital he saw of them * - 
“On ascending to the suminii of tile Inglicst of these 
hills, 1 ohserted a basin of Ihpiid nuul about one him 
dred pads m einannrcienee, oedipvmg its entire crust. 
Near the soullicrn edge, at intenals of a quarter of a 
minute, a lew small hubliles ajtiHarcd tm the suilhee. That 
pait of die mass was then gently heaved up, and a jet ot 
Jiijuid mud, about a foot m <hameter, rose to that height, 
aci'onipanied by a slight bubbling noise. Another itenve 
followed, and lliree jets lose, but the thiid time only two. 
They were not of magnitude stiffieient to disturb the 
whole surface, the mud of vhicli, at a distance from the 
irruption, was of n thicker consistency than where it took 
place. The pathway xound the edge was shp])ery and 
unsafe, from its being ciuite saturated with moisture, which 
gives the top a daik-coloured aiipcarance. On the southern 
side a {'hanncl a few feet in breadth was tpiite wet from the 
irruption havang reccnily flowed down it. The entire 
coating of the hid appeared to he composed of this intid, 
baked by the .sun to hardness. No hloncs ate to be found 
on it, but near the base 1 picked U]) a few pieces of quartz, 
Oossmg the ridge which connects this hill with the least 
elevated of the three, I chmhed up its rather steep side. In 
hoiglit or compass it is not half the magmiude of its 
neighbour, and its ba.sin, which is full of the same liquid 
mud, cannot be more than twcniy-five paces in diameter. 
1110 edge IS narrow and broken, and one jet only rose on 
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its surface, but not more than an inch in height or breadth j 
but a very small portion of the mass was disturbed by its 
action, and although the plain below bore evident marks of 
having been once duluged at a short distance with its 
stream, no inujUion had apparently taken place for some 
years. At times tlic surface of this pool sinks almost to 
the level of the plain; at others it rises so as to overHow 
its basin ; hut generally it remains in the quiescent state in 
which I saw it. Two years previous it was many feet below 
the edge of the crest. On my way to the, third hill, I 
passed over a flvit of a few himdicd yards which divides it 
from the other two. The sides arc much more fuirowed 
with fissures than theirs are, although their depth is less, 
and its crest is more extended and irregular. The ascent 
is very gentle, and its height about 200 feet. On reaching 
the summit, a large circular cavity some fifty yaids in 
diameter is seen, in which are two distinct pools of unecpal 
size, divided by a mound of earth, one containing liquid 
mud and the other clear water. The surface of the former 
was slightly agitated by about a dozen small jets, which 
bubbled up at intervals, but in the latter one only was 
occasionally discernible. A space of a few 3)'ards extended 
on three sides from the outer crust to the edge of the cavity, 
which was about 50 feet above the level of the pools. 
Their sides are scarped and uneven. On descending the 
northern face I remarked a small stream of clear water 
flowing from one of the fissures into the plain, which had 
evidently only been running a few hours. The mud and 
water of all the pools are salt. Ey the Hindus these 
‘Kups’ arc looked upon as the habitation of a deity, but 
the Muhammadans state that they are affected by the tide 
(the sea is not more than a mile distant from tlie large one) ; 
but this I had reason to doubt, as of the many persons 
I questioned who had visited them at all times, not 
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one remoniberetl to have seen the pools ([iiichc eni, although 
several had been, on the lar^e hill A\hen the nnul was 
tn’dvling over the side of the lubin. Jn oider to aseeilain 
this fat L 1 [dated seveial dry clods of earth in the bed of 
the fhannel tni a Saturday, as I es.[)cried to return by the 
same route the following week. Nine davs after this 1 
again veatetl the ‘Clumlar Kiiiis.’ The a]»i)earaneo of 
the Cine width had fallen in was the same tn the muddy 
pool, but that of water, instead of being thar as before, was 
tjuite dihiolouied. The stream aho had ceased flowing for 
some time, as the jilam hou no marks of moisture, On 
reaching the summit of the huge one it wais very evident 
that an irra[)lion had taken [ilacc (he day before (Monday), 
for the channel on the western sale was <[uite filled with 
slime, tvhii h had oozed tlown tlie side of the hill, and had 
run some tliiity yartls into the plain below. The dry clods 
I lud [ilaced tvhen there hefoie were covered, and it wa.s 
not safe to cross where the mud had found an issue, whereas 
my whole [larty had, tvlien with me, walked round the ctlge 
of the basin. The jets rose as usual. So tenacious is the 
mud of this one, that c\en cocoa nuts, which tlie Hindus 
threw on it, do not sink, but in the others it is more liipiid. 
No alteration had taken place in the ajipearancc of the small 
‘ Kups.’ ” 

Jiuim and Antiquities . — Among the ruins and anticjuities 
of the I^'is Province, an ancient eveavated t ity, about nine 
miles noith of the town of Tela, known as “Shahr Roghan,” 
ret[uircs some notice. U was visited by Cuiless, who gives 
the following account of it *- -“About nine miles to the 
northward of Tela a range of low hills sweeps in a semi- 
circle from one side of the valley to the other, and forms 
its head. 'I'hc Pur.Ili river issues from a deep ravine on the 
western side, and is about 200 yards broad. It is bounded 
on one side by steep cliffs, 40 or 50 feet high, on the 

L 
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summit of which there is an ancient burying-groimd, and the 
water runs bublding along it in Iwo or three small rivulets 
among heaps of stones and patches of tamarislc jungle. 
Having crossed the stream we pursued our way up its bed 
amongst the bushes, until we gained tlie narrow ravine 
thiough which it flows, and then, turning into one of the 
lateial blanches, entered Shahr Roghan. The scene was 
singular. On tidier side of a wild, broken ravine the rocks 
rise perpcndicukuly to the height of 400 oi 500 feet, and 
arc excaVvated as far as can be seen in some places where 
there is fooling to ascend up to the summit. These excava- 
tions are most numerous along the lowei pait of the hills, 
and form distinct houses, most of which are uninjured by 
time. They consist in general of a room 15 feet square, 
forming a kind of open veiandah, with an interior chamber 
of the same dimensions, to which admittance is gained by a 
door. Thcic are niches for lamps in many, and a place 
built u]) and covered in, apparently to hold grain. Most of 
them had once been plastered with clay, and in a few, where 
the form of the rock allowed of its being done, the interior 
apartment is lighted by sra.all windows. The liouscs at the 
summits of the cliffs are now inaccessible, fi om the narrow, 
precipitous paths by which they tvcie approadied having 
been worn away, and those at the base appear to have been 
occupied by the pooler cla.ss of inhabitants, for many of 
them are merely iiregular shaped holes with a rudely con- 
structed door. The rock in which these excavations have 
been made is what L believe is called by geologists a con- 
glomeialc, being composed of a mass of rounded stones of 
almost eveiy variety of rock, imlieddcd in hard clay. It 
contains a large quantity of salt (natron, I think), whidi is 
seen in a thin lilm on the walls of all the chambers and at 
two or three spots in the upper part of the ravine wfliere 
wnter drops from the overhanging crag.s. It would be 
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singular if such a place as Shahr Roghan existed amung a 
peo})le so sujiei-stitioiis as the l.uraris without a legend of 
some kind being attached to it, aiul they accordingly rebte 
the following story In the reign of Solomon this excavated 
city was gtneineJ by a king celebrated all over the blast 
for his wisdom and the great beauty of his only daughter, 
badal Jum.il. .‘^he was beloved by seven yming }nen, who, 
fiom the grciii fiiendshi}) existing among them, were called, 
byway of distinction, the seven friends, but they iieri, shed 
one after the other in defending the object of their admira- 
tion from the dc.signs of half a dozen demons, who, attracted 
by her suqias^ing beauty, made repealed attempts to carry 
her off. At this interesting period of hei hi.story, Saif-ul 
Malik, son of the King of Kgypl, .ai rived atRludn Roghan, 
who, being the handsomest man of his time, and a.s brave as 
he was handsi'ime, had been despatched by his fathci on his 
tiavels, in the hoi>e that by tlie way he nvght concpier a few 
kingdoms for himself. 'The ]trincess, as a matter of course, 
fell in love willi him. The demon-lovers were in despair, 
and made frantic efforts to cany her off at her devotions, 
hut they vveie all slain in the attempt by the prince. The 
father of the fair princess revv'aided him for his gallantry 
with the hand of his daughter, and the happy coujde lived 
foreign for many 3*cars in })eace and scamrity ov ci the ex- 
cavated ('ily. — A short distance above the entranc'c of the 
city, the broken, precipitous ravdne in which it is situate 
decreases In width to lo or le yards, and fomis a deep 
natural channel in the rock. For about half a mile die cliffs 
are excavated on both sides to a considerable height, and, 
taking the remains of houses into account, I think there 
cannot be less altogether than 1500. In one place a row of 
seven in a very good state of preservation was pointed out 
by the guides as the residence of the seven friends, and 
further on we came to the grandest of ail, the palace of 
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Badal Jumal At this part the hill, by the abiupt Inrning of 
the ravine, juts out in a narrow point, and towards the 
extremity forms a natural wall of rock about 300 feet high 
and 20 feet thick. Halfway it had been cut tlrrougli and a 
chamber constructed about 20 feet square, with the two 
opposite sides ojien. It is entered by a passage leading 
through a mass of rock, partly overhanging the ravine, and 
on the other side of the apartment two doors give admittance 
to two spacious rooms. The whole had once been plastered 
over, and fiom Us situation must have foimed a safe and 
commodious retreat. At the summit of the lull near it there 
is another building, which my attendants said was the mosque 
where the princess was rescued by Saif-ul-Malik when the 
demons attempted to carry her off. Having seen everything 
worthy of notice in this trogloditic city, we quitted it and 
returned to Bela.” 

Temple of Hinglaj .- — •Another celebrated place in the Las 
territory, and which, as a sacred spot, is much visited by 
natives from all parts of India, is the Hindu temple of 
Hinglaj, seated on the Hara range of mountains, and near 
the Aglior (or Hingol) river, distant about two days’ march 
from the small seaport of Orinara, and over 150 miles from 
the town of Ivarachi Its position is somewhat romantic, 
and is dcsctibed by Hart, who visited the place, as being 
situate in a naiiow gorge, with mountains on either side 
rising perpendicularly to nearly xooo feet in height The 
temple is a low mud edifice built at one end of a natural 
cave of small dimensions, and contains meiely a tomb-shaped 
stone, called the goddess Mata, which is the oliject of idola- 
trous adoration. It is noted as a place of pilgrimage in con- 
sequence of its being one of lire fifty-one pitas, or spots, on 
which the dissevered limbs of Sati, or Darga, were scattered. 
But its sanctity docs not appear to be confined alone to the 
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Hindus, for Masson states tliat it is revorecl also by the 
Musalniiins as a smraR or slninc, of llibi-Nfini, that is, 
the l4uly Nani. He further remajlis that it is possible they 
have preserved tlie anc'ienl name NAXtiAj that of thcgoddc.s.s 
of the old Persims and Tlactiians, notv so well known by 
coins. Olose by is a Luge ciiciilar tank, or well, which is 
said by the natives to be unfathomable, and into this those 
of the pilgihns who ran swim juuiji from an ovedunging 
rock, proc'Ceding tlnough a subtenanean passage to another 
])art of tlie mountain, an act which they believe purifies 
them from their sins. Thcie is also, sajs Carle.ss, a species 
of divination practised by thiowing a cocoa-nut forcibly into 
the water, and according as the bubbles rise in a larger or 
les.s quantity, the mdividual will lie cither happy or miserable. 
Goldsmid refers to the practice that evidently exists at 
Hinglaj of sacrificing animals to the goddess Kali, and states 
that he observed a hollow in the hill smeared with the blood 
of those that had been so slaughtered. 

Another place of sanctity, but far less so than flingkij, is 
the tomb of Shah Bilawal, a reputed Muhammadan saint, 
situate near a hamlet of the same name, in about lal. 

49' N., and long. 67° 5' K., and in close proximity to a 
mountain stream called the Virab river. The shrine stands 
embosomed among the Pabb hills, in the eastern jiart of the 
Las district, and the water from a fine spring which flows 
through the narrow valley is said never to fail, and as the 
soil is comparatively speaking fertile, there is a fair amount 
of foliage in and around this spot. Close at hand also is a 
mosque with a cemetery attached to it, and the Ealochis 
have an idea that peculiar blessings attend the souls of those 
who lie buried there. 

Between the same Pabb hills and the Habb river, on the 
road from Karachi to Sonmiani, Masson noticed on a large 
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fragment of rock certain symbolic characters in red and 
black colour on a white ground, as here shown : — 

These he believed to be curious, and supposed them to be 
Budhist emblems d’he fust character on the left he con- 
sidered was the or sanctified cross, but w’hat the 

others referred to he was unable to tell, but thought they 
might possibly be literal combinations of mystical or secular 
import 
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CHAPTER VL 

A GENERAL DESCRTP'nO'V OF TIfE h'A LA 'JP MA NR AN 
PROVINCE. 

Under the name of Maknm is included that vast and exten- 
sive, though as yet comparatively little known, region having 
Peibia on its west, the Las State and a j^ortion of the 
Jhalawan Province on its east, a part of Persia, Afghanistan, 
and the Kharan district on its north, and the Arabian Sea 
washing its entire southern border. In this description is 
included that part of Makran forming a part of Persian 
Balochistan ; but, as an account of this tract, comprising 
a largo slice out of the western portion of the proHnee 
has already been given in Chapter III., it only lemams to 
speak of what is now known as “ Kalati Makran,” or that 
territory which is more or less under the rule of the Brahui 
K-han of Kalat. The western boundary of Kalati Makran, 
as laid down by tlic mixed commission of 1872, lias pre- 
viously been minutely described at pages 57 to 59 (Chapter 
HI.), and it has also been mentioned that the boundary 
thence up to the Kharan district is undefined, though the 
Washati (or Mach) mountains may no doubt be considered 
as the proper natural frontier. The extreme northern limit 
of Kalfili Makran would appear to be in lat. 28° N., and 
long. 65*^ 27' E , at a spot not less than x6o miles in direct 
distance from the sea-coast. The boundary line thence 
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runs south, skirting the Jhalawan Piovince, and afterwards 
follows the course of the Hara mountains and the Aghor 
river, in the Ins Stale, down to the sea. In area Kalati 
Mnkran may he row^My c.stimatcd at 32,000 sij^uare miles, 
with a population of, say, not more than 110,000 souls, or 
a little over three [icrsons to the scjuare mile. 

As to the oiigin of the word “Makran” there seems to 
be some diveigence of opinion, but the meaning given to it 
by St, John i.s no doubt the true one, and has, as he him 
seif remarks, the authority of history to back it He con- 
siders the woid to be derived from “ hlahi-Khoran,” that is 
to say, fish-eafcrs, or ichthyo^hagi, such as the inhabitants 
undoubtedly were in Alexander’s time, and are still. The 
term “ Makran ” is evidently not in favour with the in- 
habitants themselves of the province so called, who nearly 
all differ as to the particular districts which should pass 
under this obnoxious appellation, and St John states tliat 
the Bnahui Baluchis of Kalat comprehend in Makran all that 
country west of the Kharan desert ; but this is repudiated 
by the people of Dizak and Panjgur, for whom Makran means 
the districts between the water-parting and the sea, thus in- 
cluding Sarbaz, Kasikand, and Bolida. The Greek name of 
the present province of Makran was “Gedrosia;” it was 
also known to the ancients under the name of “Kaimania 
Altera.” This latter term still exists in the Persian province 
of “ Kerman,” which borders on Persian Balochistan. 

In physical aspect the Makran Province may be said to 
consist of alternate hill and valley. Barren and arid chains 
of hills, long and narrow, running parallel to the coast — that 
is to say, from east to west— cover much of the country. A 
part of the north-western border and a veiy large portion of 
the middle of this province are to this day marked on the 
maps as ‘‘ unexplored,” so that it is impossible to say what 
is really their physical aspect They are believed, however, 
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to contain the same kind of dry and barren ranges of hills, 
with intervening valleys which, from the absence of livers, 
are little lietter than deserts. A portion of what is now 
knoivn as the Ilaloch plateau covers much of western 
Makran ; this elevated tract has already been described in 
the first chapter of this work. On the coast the hills and 
cliffs form promontories and headlands dividing shallow 
bays. These promontories often lun out into bold capes, 
such as those of Gwadar and Oimara, being connected with 
the mainland only by narrow sandy isthmuses. 

Those peculiar natural productions, mud-volcanoes, or 
chandt a-kiij}s, as they are locally called, are also found on 
several parts of the Makian coast. They arc similar to lho.se 
which have already been mentioned as ocemring near the 
sea-coast in Las. The largest of them rises to a height of 
quite 300 feet, and on the top is a small crater, about 20 
yards in diameter, filled wdth liquid mud, w'hich at times 
throws up jots and overflows its sides. It would appear, 
.says Ross, that these craters have communication with the 
sea, as the state of the tides has some influence on the 
movements of the mud.*' By the natives these volcanoes 
are called dariya cham^^ signifying the “ eye of the sea.” 

There arc, so to .speak, no rivers in the Province of 
Makran, but, as in Las and other parts of Balocbistan, 
siinjily torrents, which after a heavy rainfall fill rapidly with 
V ater and become for a time impassable, but for the greater 
part of the year show only dry beds. The most important 
stream in Makran is tlic Dasht, known in the upper part of 
its course as the Nihing, and this, in conjunction with the 
KeJ river, drains the southern slopes of the Baloch plateau, 
falling, after a course of about 170 miles, into the sea at 
Gwattar Bay. It is this great want of rivers with a jierennial 
water-flow that makes Makran the diy, barren, and in 

* Compare, howevoi, Hait*s account of those in Las, ante p. I/34. 
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parts uninhabitable wilderness it is at present found to be. 
Another stream, or torrent — the Bhasul — has its rise in the 
Kolwah hills, in eastern Makxan, and falls into the sea 
in the Ormara district The Shadi-Khor (or river) is 
anotlicr which finds its way into the sea at Pasni ; it is tidal 
for three miles only from its mouth, and is dry at low water. 
The bays and creeks on the coast are nuiricrous, and afford 
tolerably safe harbours for native craft. These harbours, 
or ports, are found at Ormara (which belongs to Las), at 
Kalamat, where is a large river creek, about 50 yards wide 
and always containing water, and at Gwfidar and Jiuni; 
these two latter are said to have good anchorages in 
sheltered bays. 

About i8 miles south of the coast from the ICalmatti 
creek lies the island of Astola, called by the Balochis 
“ Habtala,” but by the Hindus “ Satadip.” It is in length 
not more than three miles, and its southern side is bleak, 
and has the appearance of a banren rock of whitish sand- 
stone. The shoals and inlets on the north side abound in 
turtle. There is, it is said, a safe channel, about eight miles 
broad, between the island and the mainland, with soundings 
of fiom five to eight fathoms. This place is much resorted 
to by pilgrims who visit Hinglaj j and Goldsmid mentions 
the following portion of a verse having leferencc to it, which 
he believes makes the island more venerated than the 
Hinglaj mountain: — “ Sat :pa/iar Satadijime/i ; atkon pahar 
Hingldjp that is — “Seven divisions of time in Satadip, the 
eighth in Hinglaj.” 

Climate . — The climate of Makran, at least in the interior, 
has an unenviable notoriety for heat and unhealthiness, and 
is in tliis respect imlike Persia, where tlie coast climate is far 
inferior in salubrity to that inland. “ The seasons in Ma- 
kian,” says Pottinger, “are four in number, consisting of two 
wet, one hot, and one cold j this latter is veiy moderate, 
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especially on the sea-coast The wet seasons are in Feb- 
ruary or March, and in June, July, and a part of August; 
the former comes from the north-west, and only continues 
for a fortnight or three weeks, but the latter com]rrises all 
the fuiy of the south-west monsoon. The hot season begins 
in March and lasts till October (the south-west monsoon 
inten^ening), and in it occasionally the heats are .so exces- 
sive as to prevent even the inhabitants from venturing abroad 
during the days, called Khurma-paz,^^ or dale-ripenmg, 
which take place in August. The months of November, 
December, January, and February are looked upon as the 
cold season ; but even then it is much warmer than at any 
period of the year in the upper parts of Jhalawan and 
Sarawan. North-west winds prevail at this time, and are 
particularly strong towards the close of the cold weather; 
during the remaining eight months the hot winds blow con- 
tinually inland, and, though they are seldom known to be 
fatal to life, they destroy every symptom of vegetation, and 
will, even after dusk, scorch the skin in a most painful 
manner. Makran is considered by the people of the adjoining 
countries to be peculiarly unhealthy, except on the imme- 
diate coast, where the atmosphere rs tempered by the sea 
breezes.'' Tins opinion of Pottingcr’s is home out by the 
remarks of other European travellers who have visited this 
part of Balochistan; and Ross, speaking of the climate, 
states it to be like that of Lower Sindh, not receiving the 
rains of the south-west monsoon, and, again, not coming 
within the range of the Persian monsoon. The greatest 
rainfall, he considers, takes place during the winter months. 
Cook also, Avho had an opportunity of visiting the Mushki 
district in north-eastern Makran, remarks that the climate of 
Makran generally, but especially of the level tract south of 
the mountains, is very unhealthy. Fevers of a peculiarly 
bad type, and accompanied by great hepatic derangement, 
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are rife, particularly at the season of the dale-ripening in 
August. 

The province of Kalati MakrJn is broken up into numer- 
ous districts or divisions, which it will perhaps be considered 
more convenient to distingui.sh under the terms “inland” 
and “coast.” Thus the latter may be said to comprise 
the following, viz. *— (i) Oimara, (2) Tasm, (3) Kolanch, 
(^) Gwadvar, and (5) Jiuni. Of the former, such as are at 
present known arc, (i) Kolwah, (2) Dasht, (3) Tanjgur, (4) 
ICej, (5) 'fump, (6) Mand, and (7) Mushki j but there are, 
no doubt, otliers concerning which all details arc at the 
present time wanting. The following tables give a list of 
these coast and inland districts, together with such other 
information regarding them as may be considered fairly 
reliable • — 

COAST DISTRICTS. 


DisUict. 


I, Onn."im. 


2. Pasn 


3. Kolanch 


4. Gwaddi 


S, Jmnt ... 


Trilics Chief Towns 

inhabilinR and Villac;es, 


Bi/anjus 
Metis (or 
lishcnncn) 


Oim.lra (.ahout 
looo inhabi- 
taiitO 


Pu?h 

I'mids 

Zad-gals (or 
Jat-guls) 
Bi/aiijus 
W.irdihs 


B."in Nofibar 
K.alag 


Though in Mati.ln, this luriow 
sUip of coast, extending from 
Ras Mal.ln to ihu Kalaniat 
Cieek, belongs to the J.lni of Las 
BC'la 

This small iiact of coast has baiely 
Soo inhahitai't-, in all extends 
fiom Kalamal Cieek to Shemal 
Bandai Ueseimt paid by the 
chief to Naib of kCj , 

Situate bctwce-nPaMii and Gwadar, 
and IS .about 30 miles long , a 
nioimtain langc intersects this 
district Is piodnctive and popu- 
lous, the mimbei of inhabi- 
tants in all about 2000 Gram 
and cotton produced, and large 
herds and ilodcs leaied; water 
only lb needed for extensive cul- 


Rcganis 

K.iln'attis 

Mehdizais 

Meds 


Shah2.adeh 

Balochis 

Raises 


Gwadar, with 
about 4500 
inhaliilanls 




Extemls easterly fiotn. Barambab 
Khui to C ape Pishin in the west, 
a distance of 40 miles, and is 
14 miles Wide. Belongs to the 
hiask.lt government Much of 
the land is fit for cultivation, and 
there aie many date-tree gioves. 

A small district extending fiom 
Gwadar to Bahu Is a suboidi- 
nate division of the Dasht 
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INLAND DISTRICTS. 


iJistnct 

Tribes 

inhabiting. 

Chief I'owns 
and Villages 

1 

I Kolwah 1 

Bi/anjus 

Muw^us'’ 

kaUislnlms 

Balor 

Kodnh Khan 
Siggafc 

Oushan.ik and 
Madag 

2. Dasht 

K.snd."iis 

Rinds 

Hnts 

.Sh.xhradahs 

iiiidtii 

None of any 
impoitance 

3, Panjgur | 

thtchkis 

Niishnv.inis 

Tnnjgiir 

Tasp 

Khod.t Rad-Tn 
and Simdu 

'? 1 

Gitchkis 

MuU.-iis 

R.uses 

iioi/\'(idis 

Ketwans 

Kcj, midt. up 
of seveial 
fiiits and vil- 
lages 


Oitchkis 

liol 

Tump and 
Nasn.ib.id 

6. Mand 

Rinds 

Mand 

7. Mushki 1 

Alenmasams 
N nshirvams 
jMirwaiiis 

Mnshki 

bhihi Kal'it 1 
and Gajar | 

1 

1 


RemarTcs 


An evtPnMvo valley soulli of 
Mii'.hki, in eastern Makran 
Ros-s speaks of Kohvah as liemjr 
out of M.iki Til L 11 ge ipianLiUes 
of giaiu grown ; tie'ghlxninng 
(Iistnels cluiw on it for sup- 
phes Tiaile witii Oim.iia, to 
tiliich it sends wool, rt‘£han, 
Judes, and Inlelliuni 'j^evargiim), 
m eiving ihentu dried tisti, 

ICxtenils (roni Gw at tar liay to near 
Kcj (abiiut loo miles), but breadth 
inconsiderable. Is one of the 
most lutilt, disUuts in all M.ik- 
lan, ovMiig to alluvium bioughi 
down by ilu* iiver ; 2 )aslit> Total 
numliei of inhabu.ints not accu- 
latoly known Colton, bpirley, 
wheat, juru , and othci grains, cul- 
liv.iti d Revenue about Rs 2000 
jiei annum This cliMiict is <ti- 
vided into .x nunibei of “ reses," 
or siib-collectoi.atcs. 

One of the iicliest and most feitile 
district, ill Muki.in Is smwte 
north-c.ist of the KQj divisiion, 
and was once suhnrdin.aie to it, 
hut has now a governor of its 
own. Noted for its fine U.ties , 
grows com and grapes in abun- 
clancu ; cousldeiahle tr,ide in wool 
Annual icvenue from this district 
about Rs 20,000 1 he people of 

Pauigm iire lepoiterl to be the 
most uvili/ed throughout JVfak- 

llus CMi Inidly be considered a 
single district , but 1 at her col- 

lodion of siuh, LOiiipusuig the 
Dasht, Kolmch, ind 01 hen 
which ha vt hole hmi treated as 
sepaiate distucts 

A sm.dl distncl m western Mrikian, 
north of the D.aslit and east of 
Mand. 

Aujlhcr small dktnct, west of 
'Pump , inhaliited by Rinds, who 
piofcss to he independent of iioth 
Persia and the Khan of Kalfil 

Is siliwte in the oMieine east of 
M.iki.'m, haring Jhalawan on its 
east, .'uid Kolw,T.h to the south. 
Rut little is known of this divi- 
sion, and It seems even doubtful 
whether it ought to be considered 
as ,1 part of JVlakraii or of Jhat- 
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Towns^ Harhoiirs, Forts, The principal towns and 
villages in this province are Kcj (the capital of iMakran), 
Gwaadar, Onnara, and Panjgurj all the otliers are merely 
insignificant villages and hamlets. Kej, the so-called capital 
of Kalati Makran, in about lat 26® N., and long. 62° 50' E., 
is situ.ate in a valley on what is known as lire Kej river, about 
65 miles north-wc.st from Pasni, and 80 from the port of 
Gwfidar. It has communication also, by road or track, with 
Pishin, in Persian Baloclustan, through the villages of Turn]) 
and Mand. Kej is not a town of itself, but is made up of 
a cluster of forts and villages, some of the names of winch 
arc Alin, Kalatuk, Killa-hNau, Gushtang, Tiirbat, and Absir. 
According to Pottinger, the fort is built on a high precipice 
on the left, or eastern, bank of the river, and is considered 
by the natives impregnahlc. The town is said to have been 
at one time (during tire reign of Nasir Khan I.) very 
populous and flourishing, and to have containecl 3000 
houses. It had then an extensive trade with Kandahar, 
Kalat, Shikarpiir, and the seaport towns of Gwattar and 
Chahbar, but this has long since fallen off, and the place 
has of late greatly declined in imporfance. An agent, or 
Naib, of the Khiin of Kalat is stationed here to collect the 
revenue, which, after dcducling c.vpcnses, is nc't siijijiosed to 
exceed Rs.to,ooo annually. The Naib resides at Turbat, 
one of tlie ^il]agcs making up the town of KCj. Formerly, 
says Pottinger, the governor supported, as an officer of 
the Kaliit Government, 4000 or 5000 men, liiiL ^‘has not 
now-a-days” (i8to) so many hundiod Arabs m hu; pay. 

Gw'adar is a seaport in the district of tlie same name, in 
lat. 25® 8' N., and long. 62® 10' E, The toivn is situate on 
a sandy isthmus about three-quarters of a mile in width, at 
the foot of a promontory nsmg to a height of 400 feet, and 
hammer-shaped in configuration. The long flat strip of 
rocky land on the top, wliich shows the lemains of some 
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fortifications, is called the ^^baicl,'^ very probably from its 
fancied resemblance to a batelo, or flat-lrottomed boat. 
From the top of this hill there is a fine view of tlie sur- 
rounding country' The inhabitants, numbering between 
4000 and 5000, consist of Arabs, Hindus, Khwajahs (known 
here as T^otahs), Mods, Korwas, and several Balodi tiibe.s, 
such as the Reganis, Kalraattis, and ]\Iehdi;cais. The Hindu 
community are mostly Lohano.s, -with a few Rhaliyas among 
them. The slave population is toleiably large, and they 
follow generally the calling of fishermen. Theie is a fort in 
the centre of 'the town, which has a -well-built tower of 
masonry, but the streets of the place arc filthy, and the 
stench from putrid fish disgusting. Both the town and 
district, as pievlotisly mentioned, are m the iios.session of 
the Sultan of Maskat, and how this came about is thus 
described by Ross : — “During the reign of the Imam Said- 
bm-Ahmadat Maskat, his younger brother, Sultan, ambitious 
and restless, aimed at usurping his iiowcr. Being at first 
unsuccessful, Sultan was coiniiellcd to fly, and ci'o.ssed the 
sea to Gwadar, recently annexed by Hasir Khan L From 
Gwadar he performed a journey to Kakit, and besought the 
aid of Nasir in his undertakings 'i’he KJiSn dismissed him 
witli a pre.sent of the port of Gwadar, tlien an insignificant 
fishing village, a grant in which ihcic will appear nothing 
extraordinary or unusual to those familiar with the us.agcs of 
Oiiental princes. Sultan resided some lime at Gwadar, and 
eventually, hi the year 1797, succeeded in usurjiing the 
sultanate of hfaskat Then<'eforward he and his successors 
retained their hold of (bvadar, which was fortified and 
imjiroved. Subsequent efforis on the part of the Balocliis 
to regain the village were unavailing.” 

A British lesident is stationed at Gwadar; it is also a station 
of the Indo-European Telegraph Dcpaitmenl. dbe revenue 
of this port would seem to be farmed out to a native con- 
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tractor on a three years’ lease, Goldsmid mentions it as 
amounting to no less than Rs.i 0,000 annually. The exports 
comprise wool, sent to Bombay and Maskat ; ghi^ to Bombay, 
Karachi, and hlaskat; and mats and mat-bags, to Bombay, 
Basrch, and Maskat. Among the articles imported are 
metals, rice, sugar, and sugar-candy from Bombay ; silk, 
indigo, jihtr^ and sarsaoft oil from Karachi ; silk, almonds, 
and per fumes from Maskat; timber, cocoa-nuts, bamboos, 
and rice from Malabar ; and dates from Basreh. "With the 
exception of certain dues on the export of fish, mats, and 
mat-hag^, the tax on imports and exports generally is said to 
be four per cent. 

The .small port and district of Ormara, belonging to the 
Jam of l^as, is situate to the west of the T-Ungol river, in 
about lat. 25° 12' N., and long. 64° 45' E. ''J'he place 
was given to a former Jam by the Kalat ruler in return for 
services rendered to the latter by the Jam in Makran. The 
port and town arc seated under a lofty promontory, and the 
latter is inhabited chiefly by nieds, or fishermen, and a few 
Hindu and Khwajah traders. The bay of Ormara is very 
shallow at low water ; it is well sheltered on the noi th, south, 
and west, but is open to easterly gales ; large boats can 
approach quite close to the town at Ingh-water. d'he 
population is reckoned by Ro.ss to nnmhcr 1000 souls, and 
the amount of annual levenue sent to the Jam by the 
resident naib, or governor, is estimated at about Rs.Oooo, 
though ATasson puts it down at 1 ml Rs.iooo. Nothing is 
knmvn of the quantity or value of the trade at this place, 
hut It lb believed to be small and insignificant, and to 
comprise mostly slnpments of wool, fish, and fish-roes. 
The imxiorts are rice, w^hcal, cocoa-nuts, sugar, sugar-candy, 
and metals from Bombay; rice, wheal, judr^ oil, and cloth 
from Karachi ; rice, gur, and nuts from Malabar*; and dates 
from Maskat. The rocky promontory of Ormara is said to 
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be about 650 feet in height, and both the air and water 
are described to be better on the lop of this plateau than 
in the town below. There is a telegraph-station at Ormara 
belonging to the Indo-European I'elegraph DejurUnent ; 
the distance by telegraph-wire from Karachi is 205 miles 
exactly. 

PanjgLir is the chief town of the district of the same 
name, and is said to be about 100 miles north ea>t of Kej, 
with which place it has communication by camel-tiack. It 
is not one town, hut, like Kej, is made up of a cluster of 
villages amid groves of date-trees A governor of the 
Brahui Khan of Kalat resides here, and Panjgur is in 
this respect on the same standing towards the Khan as 
Kej. I'he trade of the place is good, and wood and seeds 
are sent to Gwadar, via Kej, for export elsewhere. 'J'he 
numlicr of inhabitants is not known, but the Gitdikis are 
numerous heie, and the governorship of the district is 
generally held by a member of this tribe. 

All other places in the Makran Province are small and 
unimportant. Pasni, an insignificant seajiort, but the chief 
place m the district of that name, is seated upon a few low 
sand-hills, distant 75 miles from Kej, and having not more 
than 70 houses, with a population of 200 souls, principally 
Kalraattis. The houses are mostly constructed of mats 
held together by poles. There is a mud foil, and m Gold- 
smid’s time two mud houses only in the ]>)acc. The trade 
of this small port is very inconsiderable, and the jieojilc 
are wretchedly poor 

Theic are no roads, in the proper sense of tlie word, in 
Makran, but simply tracks practicable for camels, winch is, 
indeed, all that is needed, in the present state of the countiy. 
Theie is, however, one sign of modern I'ivihzation to be 
seen in both this province and in tlic Las State, and this is 
the land-line of the Indo-European Telegraph Department, 

M 
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which runs from Karachi, in Sindh, to Jashak (Jask), in 
Persian Balochistan, a distance in all of 697 miles hy wire, 
having intermediate stations at Oiinara, Gwaclar, and 
Chilhhcir. From Jashak it is [ilat'ed m connection with 
the Peisian ]ioit of Eiishir by a suhmaiine cable. The 
land-lme portion urns tiom Karachi to Sonmiani, in I-as, a 
distance of 49 miles, thence to Onnara, 205 miles from 
Karachi \ fiom Grinaia it piocecd.s to Gwaclar and Chahbar 
(thislatlei place distant 277 miles from Oimara), and thence 
on to Jashak, 215 miles from Chahbar, 'Fhe line was con- 
sti acted in TH63, and has, with few or no intciru[)tions, been 
worked ever since. 

rnhabitants . — The pojmlation of the large district of Kalati 
hlakran are, as a rule, known under the name of Balochis, 
but, as Ros.s rcinark.s, in comparison with their neighbours, 
tire Prahiii Balochis, the difference of their appearance, their 
language, and their character, is so marked as to carry 
conviction of a dissimilarity of origin. He further states 
that many of the most important tribes, or clans, of Makran, 
while calling themselves Baloch, claim to lie of Arab 
cxti action; and their appearance and habits seem to bear 
out the assertion. It is pretty certain that several families, 
originally of Aiab descent, came to hlakran from Sindh, 
where they had in the fn.st instance settled. I’he variou.s 
tribes of Makranis, differ much in physical appearance from 
one another. Those of Arab descent, both men and women, 
are generally speaking well-made and good-looking, but the 
fishing classes — the inferior tribes, in fact— present iKSually 
a squalid and disgusting ajipearance, and much of this may 
no doubt be attributed to their poor food and very low 
standaid of inoiality. As a rule all classes of the people 
are [irone to hospitality, which, indeed, is with them a 
prescribed duty. Ro.ss, whose residence among them makes 
his opinion valuable, thus bears testimony to the character 
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of those with whom ho came in contact “ Mahranis are 
fliithful in performing a fluty of trust which thea may 
imcltntake for hire, 'rhough not a hold and daring race, 
they are usually courageous in danger ; and though not 
eager ahonl running into jicril. the*} arc not ovcr-cnreful of 
their persons In then own inteinal conthrt.s the} generally 
avoid (.lose fighting, and the blooflshed is ( onscipiently in- 
ecmsidenihlf'. Though not ponei fully I milt, the .Makrani i.s 
capable ol endming nnuh fatigue and privation, and it is not 
an unreanmon thing for a man to travel on foot at tlie rate 
of 50 miles and upwards a day, subsisting by the way on a 
few dry daU's carried in a lug by lus side.” 'I'bc same 
authority lias divided the vauous tribes of Makran into 
four classes ; the first comprising those who have at times 
furnished the ruling chiefs of Makiiln, the se<'ond including 
the great or pow'crful tribes, the third the tribes of icspctt- 
ability, and the fourth tho.se of an infeiior de.stnption, 
These four classes it has been thought desirable to tabulate, 
and to give such ndiable information regarding each as i.s 
available. The diffeient districts in which these several 


tribes are to be 
156, ei seq. . — 

found have alieady been mentioned tit page 

CLASS 1 . 

Tribes 

Ren'nrks. 

I. Gitcliki 

Are of Sikh oiigiii, and settled in the \ alley of 
tikchl.1, in Makian, caily in the lyth centuiy. 
H.ave two hiauches, one leading .it K.ej and 
Tump, the olhei at I’.anjgiir. Have intennan led 
with the ISohdas and iSuanjus. Kre(}uent stufc 
and contentnm has occuired between the Gitchkis 
and the Bolidas 

2. Bolida 

Aie said to be of Arab exlraetion, and lake their 
name fiom the Bolula district, neai Kej. They 
were the riding family m the iHlh ceiituiy, but 
weic aflerwauis displaml by the Giteliki tribe. 
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Tnbes, 


I. Nushilvaiii 


2. Bizanju 


3. Mn wani (or 

Jlirwaii) 

4. Hot 


5. Rind 


Tribes, 


1. Mullai 

2. Kaudai 

3. Zod-gal (01 

Jod gal, 
peiliajis more 
correctly 
Jad-^1, or 
Jat-gal) 

4. Sliahzadali 


CLASS II. 


liemarks 


Claim to he of IVtsian descent The liead-qnartcis 
of this tube aie in Khaiiln ; they jinssess piopeity 
in Kolwah and I'anjgm, and arc found also in 
Aliishki. 

Settlements of tins tube are to be found at IColanch 
and in othei jiaits of Slakian, as also at Oauaia, 
Kolwah, etc. 

Are settled in Kolwah, Musliki, and Jau The 
Ihahui-, aie said to acknowledge the superiouty 
of this li ibe among themselves. 

This tribe is the most numerous m all Makian, and 
is held m high considciation. They reside in the 
Tump and Daslit distiicts, and have many sub- 
divisions. As a lule they aie exempt fiom all 
taxation by the State. 

This tube is a branch of that residing in Kachhi, 
and they state themselves to he of Aiab descent. 
They are to be found at Mand, near Tump, m 
Western Makran. They also are very numerously 
sub-divided, and pay no tribute or dues of any 
kmd. They aic noted for their lawless piopensi- 
ties, and aie a souice of disquietude to their more 
peaceably disposed neighbours. 


CLASS III. 


Remarks 


Atiibe of the Kej distiict, notnumcious, but lespect- 
able. 

Have two pimcipal divisions, one residing m Kol- 
wah and the othei in the Lasht, 

Aie -settlers fiom Sindh, and reside at Kolanch m 
Kalati Makian, and at Bahu and Dashtiyari, m 
Persian Makian. 


An oiderly and well-behaved tribe, originally Arabs, 
and settled m Sindh, whence they migrated to 
Makian. They inliabit Jiuni and the Dasht, and 
aie also found at Balm, in Pcisian Balochistan, 
TLTiey are few in number. 
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Class 111 { mttinMd ). 


S- 


Trilies 


Kiilmdtli 


K ctwai i 
Sanguii 
Siijoili 


ih a liibc .iLo fouiKl in Shvlh, wheie they are 
known ai kannaii>. They aie said to h.u’o lomo 
urijrinally fmm llalah, on the fionticib of I’eisia 
'riiey claim atlmity nith the Kinds, aie ftw in 
mmibei, and le'ide mostly m the IkiMii diilnct. 

' Aie--aid to he all of Bialmi ornttn The Ketw.ius aie 
; settled at Ivej, hut the Saiit;iuts, an at'iu.uUiual 
j tiihe, logethu willi tlu* Sujodis ate ntdily s.cat- 
1 tcied ovt.1 the luovinec, both inland and on the 
i toast. 


9. Wohdi/.ai 

ro. Login 1 (or 
■Nohani) 

It. Waidih 

12 . I’n/h 

13. Bund 

14. TiuU 

15. Shein 

16. Kosagi 

17 . Zisht Kiiaiii 

18. Latti 

19. Bun 

20. Raise 


Alt* found at (’iMadai, iind lake Ihcir name fioin a 
hill at that place. 

Came aiigiually fioni Sindh. They iuhahit Balm, 
in Beisiaa Makian 

Onginally fium Sindh, ami \\oie caipcnteis by 
tiade. 'i’hey are found in the Kollineh ihstiict. 

I’hese tubes slate thunsdves to be olf shoots of the 
gieal Kind tube ot Kadihi. They aie found 
lesiding mostly iii the Kolandi district. 

Oiigiuully IhahiiH ; inliabit the Dasht and Balm, 

'ihese five lubes aie fyuud pnncipaily m the Balm 
and Dobhtiyau distucls of Persian Main an. 


This tiibe is numcinus and is widely dispersed. 
They aie found at K.cj, and also on the .sea-coast. 


CLAS.S IV, 


Trilies 


Remarks 


I. Korvvah 


2, Med 


3. Lundi ... 

4. Imlli 

5. Behan 

b. Doizadeh 
7, Lon ... 


Came to (Iwailar oiigiually from Jiuni, at which 
lattei pkaee they wcie in the position of slaves, or 
<at least sezvaiUs, t<i the HhahzacJeh tribe. At 
Gwadai they aie sea faring people. 

Are lisliermcn ami .sailors, and .me found at .all 
]jlaces on the sea-co.ist. Both the MeJs and 
Ivonvahs lia\e peculiar ixOigions uisloins, and in 
clunaclei aie supeistitious and mnnoral. 

These infeiior tribes aie found in vaiious paits of 
Makran following humble and menial employ- 
meuks, such as smiths, tarpenlers, tailots, tinkeis, 
etc., etc. 
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The dress of the Makrani male is a long tunic and 
paijdmas^ or trousers, with a small red cap for the head 
when not travelling, otherwise a turban is used. This, with a 
lungi, or scaif, and sandals made from the //ir// plant, com- 
pletes the attire. The dioss of the women consists of a long 
loose gown reaching to the ground, and a cJiadar, or cloth 
for throwing over the head. The commonest description of 
ornaments in use are nose and ear lings, but othcis aic also 
indulged in, according to the means of the wearer. As a 
rule the women are not particular in concealing their faces 
fiom strangers. 

The food of the people of Makran comprises bread made 
from the grain of the juar {sorghum vulgare), nee, dates, and 
salt fish, hlcat is rarely eaten, as it is a luxury in which few 
can afford to indulge. Their habitations arc mostly mat huts, 
such as have already been described in treating of Baloch 
dwellings generally. There aie but few permanent structures 
to be seen, and these only in the seapoit towns and in and 
around forts Their forms of address and salutation with 
each other arc as long, formal, and tedious as those that have 
alieady been mentioned in the first pari of this work as 
occurring in the northern parts of Balodiistan (see page 41, 
et scq.). 

Religion . — The Makrani Baloch is in matters of religion a 
Suni Muhammadan of the Ilamfitc division, and is usually 
remarkably observant of the forms prescribed by his religion. 
Of the different unorthodox Musalman sects in Makran, 
such as the Zikris, Rafais, and Khivajahs, mention has 
been made in Chaptci If., but a sect of Muhammadan 
heretics, or “ Kharejites,’' found among the Arab population 
of the toivns of Gwadar and Chalibar requires some brief 
notice. The sect — ^whichis locally known as the -'Biadhiah," 
indicating either spiritual purity, 01 having reference to the 
colour of their clothes — ^is thus described by Ross : — “One 
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account of the origui of thi.s sect is tliat they iuv descended 
from ilie survivors of a parly who (quarrelled first witli the 
Khalifah Oihinau and afterwards with Ali also, lly the 
UilLcr they weie all extenninated but three, or, as soine siiy, 
seven qjcrsons, one of whom tied and readied Oman, 'die 
sect accordinqiily deny both Utlunau and Ali, and are con- 
socquenily adverse to both Sunis and Siuas, who vui then 
paiL unite in despising them as ‘ Kharejites,’ or hercLics, 
Like the Shiii.s, the lliadhiahs jiractise takijah^ that is, dis- 
simulation in religious matleis. They are Iree fiuin bigotry, 
drink wine freely, and arc more disjiosed for the society 
and friendship of iCuro]>eans than the geiiervility of Muham- 
madans.*’ 

Laiigtia$,c,-''Y\\c Alakrani llaloc'hki is the dialect, says 
Pierce, spoken by the people living in the eastern and 
southern parts of Balochistaii Its lunits on the sea-coast 
are the Malan mountains on the east, and a line drawn about 
50 miles west of Chahbar on the west. Inland it is spoken, 
generally over the large provinces of Kej, Kolancdi, and 
Kolwah, with the adjacent districts. The Makriini Balochki, 
he further remarks, appears to be a dialect of Persian muted 
up with a great many words of Indian origin, which have 
probably been introduced by the Jad-gals. 'I'he J ad-gals, or 
as they may perhaps lie more properly called jat-gills, are a 
Sindhi tribe settled in Makran, and occujjymg the Penso- 
Makrani districts of Bahu and Dashtiyari , their language is 
consequently believed to be a dialect of the Sindhi. Ross 
considers the Makram Balochki language to be a dialect or 
patois of the Persian, the points of difference being attribut- 
able, not so much to a gradual change and deterioration 
from the original tongue, as to the extensive admission of 
Arabic words and phrases into modem Persian, and the 
elegant finish and polish, which in the course of the last few 
centuries the latter language has received. He is of opinion, 
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also, that the spoken-tongue changes by imperceptible grad- 
ations from Persia to the frontier of Las, commencing with 
the sonorous Persian and finishing up with the rough and 
harsh-toned P>alochki dialect, but that this latter is evidently 
derived from the Peisian of a ]jast age, as in the Makran 
Province words and expressions are in frequent use which 
have long been obsolete in Persia. 

Productions . — Of the animal kingdom of Makran, the 
domestic portion consists chiefly of camels, oxen, buffaloes, 
sheep, and goals. Camels are bred m large numbers along 
the coast between Gwadar and Jashak (Jask), and are 
capable of enduring much fatigue. In the western districts 
a hardy species of jjony is reared. The sheep are for the 
most part of the fat-tailed kind known as the dumha. Poiiltiy 
arc ever)'where procurable. Among the wild animals com- 
mon to this province are the hyena, bear, wolf, jackal, fox, 
hare, porcupine, hedgehog, and others. Ibex and wild sheep 
are found m the hilly portion of the country, and antelopes in 
the plain.s. Field-rats are exceedingly numerous and very 
destructive to the crops On the whole, small game is not 
abundant, but varieties of the partridge are to be met with. 

The vegetable productions of Makran comprise wheat, 
barley, and judr, large quantities of which are raised m the 
Pimjgur, 13asht, Kolanch, and Kolwah districts. The wheat 
harvest in Kej takes place as early as Februan,)', but that of 
Kolwah, which stands higher, in the month of March, while 
in Panjgur, which is more elevated than either, and has a 
more genial climate, it is not gathered in till May. Cotton 
is also cultivated m several places, and is at times exportecl 
from Gwadar. llice, mung {Jikaseolns mvn^o), and tobacco 
are grown, but in comparatively small quantities. The date 
IS most extensively cultivated in several parts of the province', 
those of Panjgur being generally considered the finest 
throughout Makran. To the culture of this important fruit 
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the greatest attention seems to be paid in Makran, as will be 
evident from the following description given of it by Pot- 
tinger : — “ The trees, both male and female, gencially begin 
to blossom about tlie end of I'^ehruary or early in Alarch. 
I'hc flower grows out of the stem between the topmost leaves 
or branches, and has much the appearance of a bunch of 
wheat-ears, excejit that it is larger and cjuite white. 'I'he 
male flower is sweet and palatable, liut that of the female 
bitter and nauseous to the taste. As soon as the trees aie 
completely in flower they are pruned of all exuberant 
branches, besides which it is often found advisable to 
remove a certain quantity of the blossoms from the female, 
otherwise the fruit will not come to the same perfection. 
When this has been done a stalk of the male flower is m- 
serted into a small incision made in the <ore of the top 
of the female tree, and die dates gradually inm-easc in 
size till the khurma-paz, or date-ripening, which is a term 
applied to a period of extremely hot weather, seldom ex- 
ceeding three weeks, that occurs in August or September. 
Without this agency the female blossoms will form into the 
shape of dates but never ripen, and those of the male tree 
are of no other use, unless J may add that the Balochis eat 
them as bread, either in their green state or roasted. One 
tree of the latter sex is sufficient to fecundate many hundred 
females, as the minutest particle of farina will answer for 
that purpose, and 1 was even assured that the same portion 
might be removed in case of necessity from one to another 
with equal ^effect. When the khttnna-paz is past, the dates 
are pulled and appropriated according to the views of the 
owner. Some are dried on mats in the sun in tlie state they 
come off the tree ; the same method is pursued with others 
after extracting the stones, and they are then strung on 
small lines made of goats’ hair. Those that are intended to 
be kept in a moist state are immediately packed into baskets 
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made from the palm-leaf, and the abundance of saccharine 
matter that they contain preserves them from spoiling 
There are numerous kinds of the tree and fruit, as the con- 
junction of any two varieties forms a third, distinguished by 
anothei name ; yet a peison, to be deemed well versed in 
the cultivation of dates, must he capable of pointing out and 
mentioning, on seeing each tree, the name and description 
of the fruit it bears. Those most esteemed in Baluchistan 
are called Lui, Pappu, l\Iujwatti, and Shmgaskand.” 
Other fruits grown in the province are the mango, the ber 
(or jujube), a kind of apple, and melons of various sorts. 
Of the trees, those most flre([uently met with are the babul, 
the tamarisk, and the camel-thorn bush. There is, however, 
a dwarf-palm, called by the Balochis “p/sh,” and by the 
Arabs supposed to be the chama'rops Ritchiana. 

It is a bush with fan-shaped leaves, and, according to Ross, 
peculiar to Makran, groiving luxuriantly among the hills. 
'Phis tree is put to a great variety of uses, as from it not only 
houses and mats are made, but it furnishes also shoes, 
ropes, pipes, and drinking-cups. Tinder is obtained from 
its pith, and an edible stalk between its topmost leaves. 

Of the mineral productions of hlakran nothing would 
appear to be known. 

Trade . — The trade of Kalati Makran is very small and 
insignificant ivhen the great area of the jDrovince is con- 
sidered, and wliat there is of it is conducted mostly by 
Plindus and Khwajahs, who aie pretty numerous on the 
coast. The principal roads, or rather tracts, on which the 
produce of the interior is conveyed to the sea-coasl, and 
vice versa, are those between Panjgur, Kej, and Gwadar, 
between Kolwah and the port of Ormara, between Baku 
and Gwadar, Kolanch and Gwadar, and Dizak and Gwadar, 
and bet^yeen Panjgur and Karachi, viCi Las Bela. 'Phe import 
and export trade from the ports of Gwadar and Ormara has 
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already been noticed in the description of ihose towns, 
d'he insecurity of both person and proi)erty e\i)eiienced by 
merchants wlien travelling thiongh the inteiior of iXbikraii 
is a great iiiqiediuient to commerce, and ttadc canuiit he 
expected to im reuse while this obstrmiion Li-,t>. \^’■l■re but 

.safety guaiantecd to caiavaiis by u stnmg and uicigetic 
government — one that uonld make its strength felt tluough- 
oul JUlochistan— the encourugenient it would giu* to both 
exports and iin])oits would be something nuuellou.s, a.s the 
export tiude, especially of Makrun, is capable of very great 
expansion under a wise and stioag rule. 

The currency in circulation m Makrun consists of gold 
coins, mo.slly Venetians, called futlis in ’Wustoin India, 
but which are here known as iHantmis by the Mindu.s, and 
surs by the llalochis. Silver coins, .such as dollais, rupees, 
and paitlasy or four-anna pieces, are <ilso m general use. The 
Indian pic^ three of which go to a jace, is ciuTeni, but not 
the pice. 'The W'eights in force, according to Ross, are 
Masses, ha^s, and mian; but they vary very mucli in 
different districts. The value of tlic several coins in circu- 
lation is contained in the folloiving table : — 

32 pies (or gaz) = i muliammadi (01 zur). 

6 imibammatUb = l rupee (or kiidar). 

IT^ „ = I lial (01 doJlai). 

5}^ nipec-s = 8 bitauim (or sur). 

At Gwadar one Hass weighs Rs.17, or 3060 grains (d’roy) ; 
this is within a small fraction of seven ounces avoirdupois. 
This weight diflcrs, however, in the following places : — 


Weights 

tjwadar 

K 5 j 

Panjgur. 

Pasni 

Chahbar 

Mand 


Pwak. 

I Kiass . . 

7 07 

14 oz 

3ioz> 

6A0Z 

7 l oz. 

ajoz. 


3.^ oz. 

I Maund I: 
(24 kiasses) ] 

loi Ib-i 

5fX lbs. 

Silfai 

9i lbs 

1 nibs 

1 

4i lbs 

3I It'S 

34 It**! 
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Revenue and Admifiislrafion . — It is almost impossible to 
state tvith any degree of accuracy u'hat is the probable annual 
revenue derived by the Khan of Kalat from that portion of 
the Makran Province under his authority. The Panjgur and 
Kej districts are those which seem to be more directly 
under his sway ; but at limes, when the Khan’s rule is weak, 
the inhabitants, under their chiefs, not unfrcquently throw off 
tlieir allegiance, and pay no revenue until compelled to do 
so by force of arras. Ross states that the Khan’s nail) has 
the general supervision of the Kej division, and is held 
responsible by the Khan for the proper collection of the 
revenue, while Panjgur is under a Gitchki chief. Tliey, 
however, interfere but slightly with the administration of 
justice, etc , in the sub-districts, which are left to the control 
of the local chiefs, who exercise unlimited power within their 
re,spective limits 

Upon the system of taxation in force, Ross remarks that' 
it is as bad as it can well be. The agriculturists bear the 
burden almost alone, and of these only the poorer, the rich 
and powerful being usually exempted. One-tenth of the 
produce of the fields and groves is the projierty of the 
State, added to which is a tax on inheritances. These, with 
the exception of occasional fine.s, are the only sources from 
which the State derives any revenue. Trade and manufac- 
tures escape free. The land-tax would, no doubt, Ross 
thinks, produce a con.sidcrablc income, were it not that 
whole classes have been exempted by grants from its in- 
cidence, and these include the wealthiest of the people. 
In Kej It is estimated that four-fifths of the land pioperty is 
owned by Gitchkis, Sangurs, and others, rvhn claim absolute 
immunity from all taxation. Under these circumstances the 
amount of income actually realized is ridiculously small 
compared with the produce of the country. , From the Kej ' 
Province, after payment of expenses, the balance sent to the 
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Khan’s treasury seldom exceeds Ks. 10,000 annually, while 
from Panji^ur it is believed to be not more than Rs :;o,ooo, 
and this from a province some 30,000 square miles in area. 
The seaport and district ol (bvadnr, being under Arab 
domination, yields nothing to the Kalat Kh.m’s treiiMiiy, 
and the same may bo .said of the port t>f Orindra, which 
belongs to the Las St*Uc. 

Hut 01 y and Anfnp/ith’i . — Vs the history of the Makran 
I’rovince is, at lea.st m modem tunes, much mived up with 
that of the oilier districts making up Balorhistan, it will 
be unne<'ess.iry to dwell miniitel) on those jiarts of it irliich 
will be considered in a separate (bapter, nhen treating of 
the history of lUlochistun itself, I'he history of its present 
race of inhabitants is traceable, indeed, to no distant 
period, and ih at best involved in much doubt and con- 
jecture; but, as Alasson has justly observed, the voyage of 
Nearchus, the admiral of the great Alexander, has conferred 
all interest on the dreary shores of I. as and iMakran which 
goes far to redeem them in the eyes of the historian ; while 
the passage of the great conqueror himself through its 
arid, inhospitable -wastes, with a European army, nearly 
2,000 years ago, has of itself an interest which no lapse 
of time IS calculated to either weaken or destroy. Whether 
Makran in a by-gone age was a ]>rovince independent m 
Itself, or belonging to some olhei power, or whether broken 
up into a number of petty dependent or independent slates, 
it is impossible to say, for no authentic information is avail- 
able to judge of its condition at so distant a period of 
history. It is, indeed, well known that about the beginning 
of the eighth century, when an Arab force, under the com- 
mand of Muhammad Ka.sira Sakifi, invaded Sindh, at least 
part of Makran became an Arab conquest, and that Arab 
colonies were from that dale formed in tbe jirovince ; but 
how Arab rule prospered there, and whether the natives, as is 
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the custom of Oiiental peoplc.s, frequently revolted when they 
saw the patamouni power was weak and powerless to enforce 
its authority, are matters which can only be sunnised About 
the early part of the eleventh century it is known that Sultan 
Masaud, the .son of the great Mahmud of Ghazni, reduced 
the province of Makran, then, it wouhl appear, a maritime 
appendage of Persia, among his other conquests ; but what 
was subseipienlly done with this acipusition history docs not 
record. From this time down to the early part of the seven- 
teenth ccntuiy, the history of Makian is involved m total 
obstmily. At this latter period the piovmce is picsumed to 
have been gov erned by several rulers known as ‘‘ Maliks,'' 
the /Arabic term for prince or governor. It is at this time 
that the Pohda tiibc are found occupying a prominent 
position, and they seem to have, in some way or other, 
dispossessed the Maliks of power, and to have reigned them- 
selves as independent princes. The names of some of the 
chiefs of this fimily, says Ross, writing on this subject in 
iS68, arc still familiar to the inhabitants, and old men may 
be met with whose fathers remembered the time when Shah 
Bilar, who was llie last to hold extensive authority, reigned at 
Kej. It has been ascertained that Shfih Bilar was in power 
some time about a d 1729, and when Persia was in tlie grasp 
of Its Afgluln conquerors Ten years later on, however, the 
authority of the Bolidas was subverted liy anoiher revolution, 
and by a family or tribe called the Giti-hkis, who still hold 
high authonty in vaiious districts of hlakran, and who are, 
moreover, now closely allied to the Bolidas by marriage. 
These Gitchkis are the descendants of a Sikh chieftain, one 
Panna-Singh, of Lahore, vvlio settled m a part of Baloch- 
istan, the Gitchki valleyy in tlie Panjgur distnet, in tlie early 
part of the seventeenth century. It was in consequence of 
a blood-feud, most probably between tliis tribe and the 
Bolidas, that the latter were dispossessed of power, and 
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weie succt;eded by Malik Dinar Gitrliki, who bct’amc the 
diicf of KOj and its de]>cndoncios. Soon after Nadir Slrah 
ascended the Ihrone of 3’ersia, and in ])ii foreign expedi- 
tions, "Makran, as ncll as other portions of iJalu( histan, 
w'jiicdi, no doubt, had previously been IrilnUan stales of 
Persia, were singled out fur rei'onquest, Malik Dinar 
seems to have resisted, but to no pur[)ose, as he was ulti- 
mately ('oiupcded to subnnt, and he was then jiei united 
to keep the government of Kej Makran, holding it as a 
trilnitary to i’orsii. About the )ear 1736 the two sons of 
AlKlula Khali, the ruler of Ivalar, .Mohbat Khan and Kltarz 
Kh.in, presented llremselves, says Koss, at llic eoiut of 
Nadir Slnih, where they were kindly received, and the 
former confirmed anew m the government of ikdochistau. 

from this dale the history of Makian hccoines insepar , 
ably connected with that of the Kakd State. Malik Dinar 
Gitchki, who was lett by the Pei sums, as lias been men- 
tioned, Governor of Ivej and its dependencies in 1739, 
retained liis authority for some years, but ultimately fell a 
victim to the stratagems of a Polkla (irief, and, though 
resistance was made by his son, Shah Omer, he was ulti- 
mately comjielled to submit to Ihc Kalat ruler, then the 
great Nasir Khan I., who had superseded his brother, 
Mohbat Khan, and then sat on the throne of Kalat Thence- 
forward the Gitchki chief became a v.xsbal of the lhahui 
Khan, on the condition that he would not be disturbed m 
his possessions on the payment of half his revenue to the 
Khan's Naili, who was a])])ointed to reside at Kej The 
blood-feud between the rival tribes of the Bolidas and 
Gitdikis still continued, resulting in the death of Sliah 
Omer, who was slain in one of the encounters that took 
place between them After Nasir Khan's death, m 1795, 
Gitchkis throw off the yoke of Kalat, but were in 1831 
speedily reduced to obedience by lus grandson, Atchrab 
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Khan, and from this time down to"' 1872, when the fC.ej 
district once more revolted, there were no serious outbreaks 
against the Kliiln’s supremacy. Prom 1S72 to the present 
time the Kej district, which may be said to be only nomi 
nally governed for the Kalat Khan by the Nail), Fakir 
Muhammad Bizanju, has sent little or no revenue to the 
Kalat treasur}' ; the fact being that, m the present state of 
anarchy and confiihion into which Kalati Balochi.slan is 
plunged, the governors of 1 emote provinces either sec no 
necessity for collecting revenue for their sovereij^n, or are 
really and truly unable to do so. Nor, without recourse to 
an armed force, which these distant feudatories can see 
pretty well is not likely in the present state of things to 
be sent against them, is it probable that any revenue will be 
collected till a stronger and belter government is established, 
that shall compel all its subjects, whether near or distant, to 
pay their just dues to the State. 
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illRTORY OA EA/0C/'//'>'7’.LV EROJf THE F. iRZ/FST 
PERJOJ) EOllW TO THE DEATH OF MIR MKJIRAB 
AVJAV OF A' J/. AT, TV iS.iy. 

Tuf, oarly history of the countiy- of BalufhisUm, before the 
innrch of Alexander the (3ieat through its two southermno .t 
provinces, Las and JM.ikian, is involved in the greatest ob- 
scurity. It is presumed that Balochistan may very probably 
liave been among the one hundred and Uventy-.seven pro 
vinc-^s over which the great king Ahasuerus, as mentioned 
in the sacred writings, ruled, “ from India even unto Ethi- 
opia.” Arrian’s account of the Macedonian monarch’s 
march from India, through the countiy of tiie Oritte and the 
(ledrosii, cleaily shows the former to have comprised the 
present district of Kohvab, with the tract adjacent to it on 
the west in the Makran Province, and this has contiibuted 
in some degree to invest these poor and wTctchcd iilaces 
with no .small interest and renown. Alexander is, by liis 
jiistorian, said to have left. Patiala, in Sindh (])re.sumcd to be 
I'atta, on the Indus), some tune cither in the months of 
March or April, and to have proceeded in the direction of 
Bela, crossing in his route the lower ranges of the Brahuik 
mountains. Thence he marched in the direction of Jau, in 
Makran, forcing a very difficult pass some distance south 

N 
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east of the andent lowu of Gwajak, and here it ^yas lhat 
the natives of the country had assemlded in considerable 
numbers to oppose his ])rogress. He is then su])posed to 
have kept somewhat nearer tlm cmast, traversing the present 
Kobvah distrut, where mention is made of the dilhcully 
expeiieiiccd in piueining water. The gicat ronqueicn’s 
admiral, Neardius, about the same time, under the direction 
oi Alexander and for pmposes principally ot discovery, 
coasted along the shoies of Talochistan, and his account ol 
die natives he met with, and the ditlieully he found in 
obtaining supplies, as tredible as if the \nyagc had been 
carried on under similar < ircumstances at the jircsent day. 
The severest privations of fatigue, hunger, and thirst had to 
be endured by all, ftom the highest to the lowest, and both 
the fleet and army suffered extreme hardshiji, until the latter 
reached the feitile and cultivated valle'^ on the western 
border of Gedrosia, the picsent Banpur ; thence it passed 
into fcCarmania, now known as the Feisian Brovince of Ker- 
man. It would appear that anotlicr delachincnt of the 
Gieek army marched from India to Persia by a higher route, 
tlirough Arachosia and Drangiana, the modem Kandahar 
and Sistan districts. 'J’his was the foice under Ivratcrus, 
which docs not seem to have met with so many difnculties 
and obstructions as that immediately under Alexandoi s 
command in tlie country of Gedrosia (Alakran). 

d'he tiacl occuined by the Ontae, as mentioned by Arrian, 
would no doubt include the piesent district of Kobvah and 
the tract adiaccnt to it on the west. Sixty days after leaving 
the country of the Oritrn, Alexander is reimrted to have 
reached I'ura, the capital city of the Gedrosii. 1 his name, 
unchanged even at the present day, belongs to a town near 
Banpur, between Aibi and Kalagan, and about 500 miles 
west from the town of Bela, m Las. From this eypedition of 
Alexander’s down, to the commencement of the eighth cen- 
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Lury of the ('.'hristirm era, nothing scorns to ho kno\\n 

of the history of any portion of {lalo< hisLin. It is.sunniscd 
that it UMs at limes intimately oonnoci* tl witli tlio Persian 
euijsire, as a (h'pendent province or jirovimes, thoiii^li at 
other poriotis cvcrcising, it is jirc'sumeJ, an indepeiuleiue 
of Its own, tlivided possihlv among a number of < hiefs of 
greater or less ]H)wer and iniliienie. In a.o, 71 r, 01 aliout 
a thousand vear^ alter Alexander’s mareh llirougli the 
rountry, the aimy sent Iiy the ( lot c/ nor of I)ur.reh, ilejaj, 
under the ('onmuind of tlie (elebiated Arab general, .Muham- 
mad Ka^im Sabiti, is suiipo^ed to hate (^hecte^i the sidiiiigation 
of JMakran on its route.; and fiom tins date inaj no doiilit be 
trared the eoloni/iation of miuh of the countr} by various 
tribes of Ar.ibs. Between this ]>criotl and tlic early )»art ot 
the eleventh eentury little seems to be known of any part of 
Baloehistan ; but about a.d. 1030 it is recorded tint iMusaud, 
the son of AUihmud of (Iha/ui, externled his conquests u[) 
to Makian, but did not pemdrate into the mnimtainous 
]>ortion of llalochistan. llis inroatl seems to have been 
coAfined almost entirely to the level districts, and without 
any attempt at a permanent retention of the country. Nor 
can this be wondered at, sim.e neitlier the rountry nor its 
people were able to offer siihh’ient inducenienls for their 
concjue.sl, thoiigli it would seem to be an ascertained fact 
that its wilds and fastnesses weie often resorleil to tiy de- 
feated or disapjiomtcd (oinjictitors lor the thrones of neigh 
bouring Stales as places of temporary refuge. 

After this there is another great gap in the history of 
llakxhistan, and nothing at all defimto ks known lill the 
perioil of the Brahiii conquest, under the direi'tion of one 
Kambar, a clcef of the hi 11 wan tribe, which is bcliered to 
haw occurred towards the iaiter end of the seventeen di cen- 
tiuy. Jlefoie this period Iherc is a tradition that a Muham- 
madan farail}, the Sehrais, ruled at K.alai, and their btiriab 
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ground, says Masson, is still shown immediately south of the 
town walls of the capital of Balochistan. Tliis reigning family 
seems to have been displaced by a Hindu caste, the Sewahs, 
lait when they began to wield supreme power in the country, 
and how long their rule lasted, history docs not lecord. 
'J'his much, however, is known, that the Sewahs in their turn 
Vkcre oiisrcd by the Ih-aluu tribe, under the leader already 
mentioned, and Pottinger thus lelatcs the story of the levo- 
Intion Kalfit had previously been governed by a Hindu 
d} nasty for many centuries, and the last Rajah was either 
named Sewah, or that had always been the hetediLary title 
assumed by the princes of his race on mounting the gadi. 
I’his last s'unnise seems to be the best founded, because the 
city of Kalat is at this hour very frccjucntly S])olien of as 
Kalati Sewah. an appellation it is more likely to have derived 
irom a line of governors than from one individiuil, unless, as 
was the case with Nasir Khan, he tvas distinguished for great 
talents and virtues. Sewah himself resided principally at 
Kalat, while his only son, Sangm, officiated in the capacity 
of a Nfaib, or lieutenant-governor, at Zehri, in Jh ala wan. The 
administration of both these princes is allowed to have been 
^ery equitable, and to have afforded o\ cry possible encour- 
agement to merchants or other sojourners in their territorie.s 
Sewah was at length obliged to invite to his aid the mountain 
shepherds with their leader, against the encroachments of a 
horde of depredators from the w'estern parts of Multan, Shi- 
karpur, and Ui>per Sindh, who, headed b} an ylfghan chief, 
ivith a few^ of his followers and a Rind Haloch tribe called 
the Mazaris, still famous fot its robbericr?, infested the 
■whole countr}^, and had even threatened to attack the seat of 
government, which was then nothing better than a straggling 
village. The chief wffio obeyed the summons was Kambar , 
his a-nccslors were believed to have been originally Abys- 
smians, and he was considered to be the lineal descendant 
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of a famous ///, or saint, who had worked many mirades m 
his lime. 'J'his gave Kainbar and his adhcicnts a weiyln 
and respect ibllity amongst their eounliymen whu.h 
lane been due neither to the numlien-s of tlie latter nor to the 
hereditar} possesbiou of the former, whose jiaternal property 
was very trilling indeed, and lay in the distrii t of I’anjgiir, 
m Maki.'m. On their first ascending tlic lofty mountain.s of 
Jlulauan and Sarawfm, these auxii'anes were allotved by 
Sewcih a very small pittance, on whiih they could .scarcely 
support life ; but m a few years, having citlrer extirpated or 
(juelled the robbers against whom they had been I’alled in, 
and finding themselves and tlicir adherents the only militaiy 
tribe in tlie country, and conset[iient]y masters of it, Kambar 
formally deposed the Rajah, and, assuming the government 
himself, forced numbers of the Hindus to become Musal- 
milns, and, under the c-loa.k of religious /.eal, jiut others to 
death. Sewah, the Rajah, with a trifling iioriion of the 
population, fled towards Zehri, where his son Sangin was 
still in power ; but their new enemies daily accpiired fresh 
strength hy the enrolment of other ti ibes under their banners, 
and at length succeeded in driving them from that retreat, 
whence tltey repaired to the cities of Shikari)ur, llakhar, and 
hlultan, and obtained an asylum among the inhabitants tlieie, 
who were principally of their own creed. Sewah is said to 
nave died during the latter part of this rebellion, and his 
son Sangm, being made a pri.soner, abjured his faith and 
embraced Islamism, which example was adopted by a good 
number of his followers, who still retain cvideiu-e of their 
former religion in the name of their tribe, that of Giinuvani.’' 

On the accession of Kambar to siijireine power, whic-h 
it was decided by the tribes should be hereditary, hvo 
counsellors, whose dignities also were hereditary, taken from 
the Raisani and Zehri tribes, wore appointed Sarclars, the 
one of Sarawan and the other of Jhalawan. It wvas arranged, 
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says Masson, that these two Sardurs, on all occasions of 
darbar, or council, Avere to sit, the Sardar of Sarawan Lo the 
ri^ijht, and the Sardar of Jhalawan to the left, of the Khan. 
Matters of public interest, or Avlnch concerned the welfare of 
the Brahui community, aa’cic first to be submitted to the con- 
sideration of the Sard.ir of Saraivan, Avdio hnrl also a priority 
in the deli\ery of his opinion Tn the second instance the 
Sardar of Jhahuvan Avas to he consulted. Nothing of im- 
portance AA'as to be undeitakcn Avithout the concurrence of 
these t\\'o Saular.s, who, possessing an influence amongst 
their tribes independent of the Khan, could at pleasure 
Avitlihold their support. This system of rule, whether sug- 
gested by the notion of promoting a union between the 
Khiln and his tribes, or of effectually counteracting any 
attempt on liis part to assume despotic authority, placed the 
head of the government in too dependent a state, and sub- 
ject to the caprices of chiefs, often, it may be presumed, 
restless and contraiy.’^ The Khan had besides, says the 
same authority above quoted, a special adviser, or vazir^ 
Avhose office Avas alike made hereditary, and this minister was 
selected from the Deluvar, or Tajik, population, thus showing 
a desire to conciliate that cla-ss of his subjects from whom 
revenue was to be principally derived. The resources of the 
Khan must have been very scanty, for he derived then, as 
noAV, no revenue from the tribes, Avhilst the provinces of Kachh 
(landava and Hajil to the east, and of Panjgur, Kej, etc., to 
the Avest, Avere either under other authority or independent. 
The scanty revenues of Kahit and of the villages of Sarawan 
and JhaiaAvan must have furnished him with the means of 
keeping his court, paying his troops, etc. 

To Kambar succeeded his son, Sainbar, of wfliose reign 

* As events have since shoAvn, not presumed roeicly ; they are now 
Avell kno^vn to he hut too often unnily, disohedient, and even m open 
x'ebellion against tlieir sovereign. 
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nothing a])peors to be kno\TO, and he was followed m the 
Khanship by his son, hfiihanmnd Khan, of whose doin;'S 
history is also equally silent. From all oral aetnunt., of 
these rulers it is believed that, contrary to tlic iioli^v of 
their ancestor, K unbar, they gratlually laid asulc tiieir 
enmity to tlieir Hindu siilijetts, and jtersuatled many of 
them to reside and trade within their teintorles. 'I’hey are 
also credited with the plan of incorporating the wandering 
Hrahuis into tribes, granting them tracts of land free from 
all dues to the Slate, hue requiring them to furnish ceitain 
(juntas of troojis when the cvigences of the reigning 
sovereign might need their aid. 

'fbe fourth ruler in descent from Kanilnr was Ahduh 
Khan, an enterpridng chieftain, whose lawless cNploils and 
marauding e.\cursions still form a Stirling theme for tlie 
wandering ininslrehs of Pialochisian, one to which the IJrahui 
still loves to listen. He is believed to have succcetlod to 
the Khanship about the coramoncemcnc of the eighteenth 
centur}’', but, at all events, he was the ruler of Kalat some 
lime before the celebrated Nadir Shah of Persia invaded 
India m 1739. Abdula Khan, who was a brave and am 
bilious man, had about this time occupied liim.self in subju- 
gating the large province of Kaclih Ganduva, then licld by 
a numlier of petty chiefs, the majority of whom [laid tribute 
to the Kalhora princes of Sindh. I'his tract of country was 
so utterly laid waste by the Brahui loader that its naj/uf, or 
vital principle, is said by the flrahuis themselves to liave be- 
come extinct. He also made marauding excursions to Kcj 
and Panjgur, in the Makran Province, Nadir Bhiih, when at 
Kandahar, is reported to have sent a portion of his forces 
under experienced commanders to effect the reduction of 
Jlalochistan, and this seems to have been attended with suc- 
cess, since the two sons of Abdula Khan were forwardeif 
to the Persian monarch as hostages for their flilher’s good 
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behaviour, Abdula Kian. being confirmed by Nadir in the 
government of the Kalati kingdom. In anotlier inroati 
made by this ruler into Kachh Gandava, he, with but 1500 
men, ventured to attack a laigo Slndhi force of 8000 men at 
a ])lacc between Uhdar ami JSIittri, in that district, and was 
there slain wilh 300 of Ins followers. 

* Ills son, Mohbal Khan, one of the hostages in the cani]) 
of Niiclir Shah, having received the usual khdut, on honorary 
dress, from th.at monarch, at once proceeded to Kalat and 
assumed the go\’erninent of llalochistan. die seems to have 
been very different m character Irom his father, Ijccng both 
tyrannical and licentious, and holding the Hindu portion of 
Ins subjects in sucli utter detestation that he did everything 
possible to pretent their remaining in his dominions. It 
was during this . prince’s reign that the invasion of India 
by Nadir Shah occurred (a.d. 1739), and, as a necessary 
consequence, the whole of the provinces west of the river 
Indus were annexed to the Persian Fanpire by the treaty 
which followed the submission of the Indian monarch, 
jMuhammad Shrdi. Nadir, according to Masson, also 
appears to have ceded Kachh Gandava to the llaloch 
ruler as an eijiuvalent or atonement for the blood of his 
slaughtered father, Abdula Khan \ but it is thought that the 
services rendered by Mohbat Khan to the Persian King 
by engaging in hostilities with the Ghiljis, the inveterate 
enemies of the latter, had more to do witli this cession 
than am thing else. 

After Nadirs death in 1747, Mohbat Khan made an in- 
cursion towards Kandahar, but the active successor to the 
Persian tlirone, Ahmad Shah Durani, soon revenged this 
insult by invading the Baloch province of Sarawan and 
taking away with him the two brothers of the Kalat ruler, 
Eltarz Khan and Nasir Khan, as sureties for lus future 
good behaviour. The tyrannical conduct of Mohbat Khan 
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had incensed the chiefs of the country, and the Siudar oi 
vSarannn put himself in communication with both Nasn and 
Airmail Shfih Durfini, the latter of whom summunod Mohbat 
to his ca])ital, and kept him capti\ e till liLs death ; his brother, 
Nasir Khan, being sent to Kalat to rule in his stead. 

Pottinger, however, gives liiute another veivsion of this 
change of sovereigns by stating that Nasir Khdn was seni to 
Kalat by Nadir Shah with the evpress obje< t of de[)osing 
hi.s biother Mohbat, in consctiuente ot the ill-goveinment ot 
the latter. Nasir Khan is then .said to have expostulated 
with his biother, but this jiroving of no effect, he next 
despatched him with his dagger, the guards not making the 
slightest opposition, but declaring the murderer to be their 
chief, w’ho, amid universal joy and rejoicing, a.^'Simied the 
reins of government. After sending an account of this 
IransacLion to Nadir, then at Kandahar, he received back 
from him, in due course of time, a firman nominating him 
“ lleglcrbeg*' of all his IJaloch posse&.sion.s. 

Whichever be the true account- -though perhaps Masson’s 
version, from his longer residence in the country and belter 
knowledge of Balochistan, is likely to be the correct one — 
Nasir Khiin at all ev'cnts justified the choice of his subjects, 
and he soon began to initiate large and enlightened schemes 
of policy, such as no ruler either before or after him has 
ever done. He had had the misfortune, when a hostage at 
Kandahar, to kill accidentally his Ivrother JCitar/ Khan, from 
whom the Kltarzai families of llaghwana and Kutii arc 
descended ; but on his accession to power he took the be.st 
steps to secure both the fidelity and esteem of his subjects. 
The great desire of this ruler seems to have been the firm 
union of the Baloch community, and with the view, sa}.s 
Masson, of engaging the hearty co-operation of ins tribes, 
and to secure the recent acquisition of Kachh Gandava, 
he divided its lands and revenues into four eepai portions, 
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making over two shares to the tribes of Sarawim and 
Jhalawan, assigning another to the Jat population, of the 
countr)', and retaining the fourth to benefit his own levenue, 
\ fifth portion occupied by the Rmds and ISlaglizis was not 
inlerfcjcd with, grants to them haring l^cen made by Nadir 
Shah '■i'hcsc twm ttibes, however, were included within the 
politic'al system of the iJrahuis- -the Rinds by being attached 
to Sarawun, and the hlaghzis liy being united to Jhalawan. 
No arrangement could have been more poiiular, and it is 
■worthy of observation that, while mtcncled to provide against 
the recoicry of the province hy the Kalhora princes of 
Sindh, it -was not only effectual, but has proved the means 
of exciting the tribes to a strenuous opposition to the 
measures adopted hy the British political authorities. 

Nasir Khan, in order to foster trade in Balochistan, is said 
to have remitted many of the taxes imposed on merchandise 
hy his brother, fixing them at a moderate rate. He was also 
extremely solicitous to induce Hindus to reside in his towns, 
and he revived .an old grant formerly made by one of his 
predece.ssors, which empowered them to levy, for the main- 
tenance of a Hindu temple and its priests at Kalat, one 
quarter of a rupee on every camel-load of goods entering 
the bazar. He also recalled a colony of Bfibis who had 
been expelled by his biolher. It is to Nnsir Khan also 
that may he attrihulccl the planting of the numerous gardens 
in the valley close to the town of Kalat ; he stocked them 
with fniit-trees brought from Kabul and Persia, and offered 
rewards for the finest specimens of fruit, grain, etc. 

In his wailikc expeditions he was also fairly successful, 
j^’iirnished by his chiefs with their respective cpiotas of troops, 
he got together a very large force, with which he penetrated 
into Makran, annexing Kej and Panjgur, with the inter- 
mediate districts, pioceccling even as far west as the town of 
Kasrkand (now included in Persian Balocliistan), and re- 
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turning to Kniat liy a noitliurn roaic thrrmgli Di/nk and 
KhaiCin. d’hough by treaty lie hatl ackncndtulged huimelf t.) 
1)0 a dependent of the Durani uiomnb, he had neveilhi'les.s 
so ingratiated hlnibJf in Ahmad Hh ill's good graces a-, to 
obtain from him the dislrietb of Shal ((hicUa) and iSlaslune. 
Tie also strengthened his ('onneetioii Mith the maiitime 
piovince of las, and managed to obtain ikhscisiou ol the 
port of Kara* hi fiom the K dhoras of Sindh. Ikit in an 
evil hour he was induced, about the vem J75S, on some 
])relexl or other, to declare himself independent of his 
suzerain, Ahmad Shrdi, who, highly [)U)\oked at his temduct, 
engaged his troops near M.istim.g and <lefoateil Ka-sir Khan, 
who fled to Kalal, where he had made the ueressary pre- 
jiarations for a vigorous resistance. Negotiations, however, 
took place, ending in a treaty between the Dur.im King 
and the Tlrahui Khan, in which it was mutually agreed 
that Nasir Khan should pay no ttibiite, but should furnish, 
when called upon, a contingent of troops, sending them at 
his own cost to the royal camp, he receiving a cash allowance 
equal* to half their pay. The chief stipulation in this treaty 
w'as carried out in 1761-62, when the Klvln was called upon 
with his troops to accompany Ahmad Shah on hi.s second 
expedition into flindu,slan, and again in 1759, W’hcn a 
combination of Persian chiefs took place with the object oF 
attacking the Afghan lerntory on the west, '’{hvicx* in this 
latter camiiaign the judgment and bravery of Nasir Khan 
were consjacuoua, and as a reward for his seuiccs Ahmad 
granted him the Harrand and Oajil distrii l, as well a.s Shal 
and Mastung, to hold in perpetual and entire sovereignty. 

During the latter pait of his reign Nasir Khan hacf to 
ciuell some disturbances in Jhilochistan fomented by bis 
lelative IJahram Khan, the gramlson of Mohbat Khan, 
who sought an equal sliare of the government of the 
country with Nasir Khan. This question w^as decided by 
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the sword, when Bahrain Khan was defeated and had to 
return to Kabul. He did not again trouble the countiy 
during the reign of Na.sir, who died in June, 1795, 
long and piosperous reign of forty years. 

1 lis character, as drawn by Pottinger, is lacre given in cx~ 
tenso^ and weie but half of wliat is said of him true, his reign 
must be imanimou.>ly admitted to have been the Augustan 
age of Balochibtan : — “ If ave contemplate the character of 
Nasir Khan, whether as a soldier, a statesman, or a prince, 
and call to mind the people among whom he was placed, 
we shall find in him a most extraordinary combination of all 
the virtues attached to those stations and duties. H e bcg.in 
his career under the odium of having put his own brother 
to death, and yet such wore the pangs he suffered when 
he had leisure to reflect on that act, that even his enemies 
pitied him, and his conduct throughout life proved that he 
believed it to be a duty incumbent upon him to sacrifice 
his bi other in order to save his country.* Ho could not 
h.avc been da/zled by the hopes of wealth, as he never li\ ed 
in any better style than his attendants wdren in the field, and 
showed a total disregard to nches except as the means of 
rewarding mciit and improving the condition of his subjects. 
He seldom made presents in money, and frequenti}' said he 
bad remarked that by doing so he encouraged idleness, but 
when any artizan brought him a .specimen of his handhvork, 
he would order him ten 01 twelve times the value of it in cloth 
and other necessaries. As a statesman he reconciled to his 
authority in a fmv months an immense kingdom bestowed 
upon him by a cruel comiueror, and what proves his address 
was that the most distant distncts w'erc always equally alert 
in obeying his orders with those near at hand. His justice 
and equitable discharge of bis duties as a jirince were so con- 

* As mentioned in this diaptei, there is some doubt as to Ins having 
assassinated his biother. Masson in no way confiuns this. 
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si)i('uous that his name became, ami is still, a proverbial 
jjhrasc amoni- his immediate countrymen and all d.i-se.s of 
ihe population of Ikiloohislan to the cxticme west. In 
shoit, had Xasu* Khan goveined an onli-htened natron, or 
one ^Yllh wludi Kuroiseans were better acijuainted, he would, 
(.hirin;jf hiri life, have been leitanled as a [ihenoinenon ainon;j; 
Asiatic ])rmro.s. lie vas liberal, biaie, ju. 4 , and iorjt'oin.t;, 
patient under ad\eisity and distress, and so sirit i was his 
v£i\uity that he was luw'cr known to bie-ik, or even attempt 
to evade, the mo.st tritial promise." 

'Fhe extent of terriiorv left b} N.isir Khan at his death 
may be said to have comprised the present Sara wan and 
Jlialawan Provinec.s, the Kachh (landavaand Marrand and 
Diijil disLiicts in the east, tofjjelher with the greater portion 
of the entire TMakran Province, the .State ol I,as as a tribu- 
tary, and the ]iovt of Kaiachi, in Smdh. Ills revenues 
arc s.aid to have exceeded thirty lakhs of rupees (about 
_/^30o,ooo) ]jer annum, but be led in bis lrca.siiry a sum 
barely exceeding three lakhs to his .succ'cssor, so gieat had 
been his liberality and munificem c. 

Mfihmud Khan, the son ol Nasir Khan, succeeded his 
father in the Khan.ship of KalaL when a child. 'J'he early 
jnrt of his reign w.as disturbed by Bahrain Khan, and his 
father Haji Khan, who disputed his aiilhonty. 'These latter 
were in the lirsL In.stancc .successful in their rebellion, and 
the province of Kachh (landava was (cclcd to Bahrain Khan, 
on the ]iroinise that he remained cjinet and preserved the 
peace as regarded Mahmud’s other dominions. The rebel 
chief would not, however, abide by his agreement, but, raising 
a huge force, he ajjam tried the iortunc of war. Airdmiud, 
w'ho had asked for and obtained the assistance of the Diirimi 
prince, Zenian Shah, totally defeated Bahrain Khan’.s forces 
in Kachhi, the reliel leader falling into the hands of Mahmud, 
and dying subsequently at Kalat, leaving liis two sons there 
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in confinement The cause of the defeat is atLnlmted to the 
defection of Khudabakhbh, the Sardar of Jhalav-un, who had 
promised on the Ivuran to assist Bahiam Khan^ but deserted 
him wlien the time for action arrived, iSfasson, on this, 
rcmaik.s that, when his engagement to the lelicl chief was 
urged upon him, Khudaliakhsh quietly observed tliat it was 
true he had gnen the Kuran to lla)i, but that he had gi\en 
fvs beard to Mahmud. 'I'hc Brahui trilies regard an oath 
ujion their beards as the most sgcied of oliligations. just as, 
m die same manner, the Matris and some other tribes con- 
sider an oath on their riaords us the most stringent of ties. 

Mahmud Khan had neither the enterprise nor the ability 
of his father, and the more distant provinces of his king- 
dom', taking advantage of his intestine troubles, thought it a 
favouxable opportunity for proclaiming their independence. 
In this way the Kcj district, in Makritn, threw off its allegi 
ance, the Kalat ruler being at the time too busy with Bah 
ram Khan to attend to this defection. The town and port 
of Karachi were resumed by the Talpur Mirs of Sindh, who 
had recently e\])olled the last of the Kalhora princes, Abdul 
Nabi Khan, from that coimtr)', and bad established the govern- 
ment in thoir otVn hands; ichile the Mmghal and Bizanju 
tribes of Jhalawiin, finding the opportunity convenient for 
increasing the picnalcnt disorder in the kingdom, did not 
hesitate to avail themselves of it, but were treacherously 
slaughtered bv IMahmud, near the town of Khozdar. 

A further ciutailracnt of his territories would no doubt 
have taken pkuc had it not been for his half-brothers, 
Ma.stajiha Khiiu and Rclum Khan, both of them men -of 
determination and valour; but these equalities were esqieci- 
ally iirc-cminent in the former, Mastajiha Khan, who, in 
lus government of the Kachh Gandava and Dajil provinces, 
had displayed great tac't and resolution in restiaining the 
lawless and unruly habits of the many hJl tribes which dis- 
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turbccl that part of the P.rahui Riun'iS doiniuiou-j , anti had 
mdncecl thereby a ijense of seturity lo bcth jud 

properly huth a.s had nc‘\er before Ijeen k‘!t in thii law- 
le.ss l)ordcriand. lie it wjb who dejnaiided liu* re^iKiiiUoii 
oi die jiori of K.irculn from the 'lalpur hi ns. and was pie- 
pared, in cabc of refusal, to gut it liaek by ftiu e ol ..ruts 'i l.e 
Mu.s, evidenlly friglitened at (he menat c of so enerydf a 
man, ofleied at iiist simjily to restore i(, then lo leuind 
years’ ivvemie toilet ted bom it, ami finally to give up 
a// tae revenue they hatl duiwn iroui the pluc wliilv* under 
tlreir control 'I'hc fart seeuis to liatebeeu, that an intended 
partition of Smclli by Mastaph.i Rlian and the ruler of 
Ijahawalpiir, .Sadat Khan, had about th.il lime Ikud scnwusly 
cnnsidcicd, the tre.ily which h.id lieeu toucludcd bettveen 
thebe two thieltains ])rovuhng, in the event ol suetebs, that 
all the country w cst of the Indus .siiuuhl fall lo the lliahiu 
Khan of Kalat, while Sadat Khan wab lo have that to die 
east of that stream. 

liut the tragic dc.ath of Mastapha Khan imt an end to 
these bchemes and the restitution of Kar.'u lu to KaL'vt never 
took place. Masson’s account of this oicuneme k interest- 
ing, and .serves to illustrate in a striking degree the peculi- 
arities of cliaracler so common among (hicntals generally', 
lint especially so among the CalocU rate: — ‘’Mauaiilia Ivhan 
and Kelnm Khtin, who, it should bo noted, wcie hal! 
brothels, wore m Kachb (landava when news arrived irom 
Kalat ot die dealh of Rehim Khan’s mother As custoiuary 
With MLih.innnud.ins on the decease of their ici.itivcv, du' 
bereaved son sat, as it is evpiessed, on tliQ g/IhTW, or carpeu 
Siqiposing, as a matter of course, that .Mast ipha Khan would 
be a visitor, Rehim Khan, to dislinguish him, bad, on tlu; 
first day of sitting on ilicj’/I/aw, prepared an ontertamaient 
for him. ' Mastapha Khan did not appear, neithei did he^a 
the second or third day, which induced Rvdi'in Kluin to semi 
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a message. Mastapha Khan excused himself, but promised 
to attend on the morrow. Kehim Khan, persuaded that his 
brother would now become his guest, ordered a due repast 
to be provided. On the morrow, seated at a balcony of his 
house, he beheld IMiislnpha Klian quit his icsidence, which 
was contiguous, and mount a camel. Instead of taking the 
road to Rehiiu Khan’s abode of grief, Mastapha Khan took 
one in the contiaiy direction. It became evident that he 
was gone on a hunimg excursion, accompanied by four or 
five attendants. Rchim Khan, incensed at the neglect or 
premeditated insult of his brother, determined upon des- 
jierate and unlawful revenge "With fifty or sixty armed 
men he followed hlastapha Khan during the day, but at 
such a distance as not to be recognized by him, awaiting an 
opportunity to assail him. This did not present itself until 
evening, when Mastapha Khan, on his return homeward, 
alighted from his camel and seated himself on the ground. 
Rebim Khan, with his retinue, then appeared, and he fired a 
shot at his brother, which took effect. Ma&la]iha Khdn 
exclaimed, ‘ Ah, Rchim ! do not destroy me from a dis- 
tance ; if thou art a man, close with me.’ Rehim Klui\ 
rushed upon his brother, and after a violent struggle, both 
being on the ground, Mastapha Khan was despatched. 
Rchmi Khan .aho was wounded. The corpse of Mastapha 
Khan was interred near Ragh, and a inakbara was erected 
over his remains a liitlc to the north of the town. Although 
the resentment of Rehim Khdn was the immediate cause of 
the assassination of IMastapha Khan, it is pretended by some 
tliat the rulers of Sindh, feaiing liis designs, had promised a 
considerable sum of money to an aunt of Rehim Khan, 
residing at Kotri, in case she should despatch Mastapha 
Klran, and that the nephew, at her instigation, committed the 
atrocious deed. Reliira Khan, indeed, immediately fled 
towards Sindh, and he received from its chiefs a sum of 
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raone)?, but whether the reward of pcrddy, or the proceeds 
of a private sale of jewels and swords, must remain doubtful. 

“ Mastapha Khan had the diameter of an undaunted soldier. 
Of a commanding stature, his fine person and noble aspeet 
were well fitted to ensure the respect of his rude countrymen, 
as bis liberality and valour were calculated to ivin their 
esteem and admiration, fie was a man of violence but of 
justice, and the imiofent hid nothing to fear from him. 
Powerful to chastise an enemy, he was })rompt to rewanl 
a friend, anti lus geneiosity of sentiment and action had 
often converted to a friend a worthy enemy. He retained 
in his jiay a body of 800 wcil-etiiupped Afghan Iiorse, 
which, while it made him competent to carry any of his 
measures, also left him hut little dependent on the tribes. 
Robbers lie chastised with the utmost severity, and although 
his piinishmeats were barbarous, UvS imjjidemcnt, etc., he 
proved that it was possible to re?itram the lunniious habits of 
his subjects. It had ever been the custom in Kachh Gan- 
dlva, and in most Muhammadan countries, for a Plindu, 
in passing from one village to another, to put himself under 
the jirotecliori of a Musalmiin, for which he presented a fee. 
Mastapha Khan, during his administration, abolished this 
system, punisliing by fine the I-lindu who paid a Muham- 
madan for protection, aud by deulh the Muhammadan wdio 
accepted a protecting fee. In his ]>rogres.se.s among the hill 
tribes he was wont to throw on the load rolls of cotton doth. 
If on his leturn, or at any subsetiuent time, he found them 
m situ, he rejoiced, and w'oiild observe, ‘ I almost fancy 
that Mastapha Khan’s authority is respected as it ought to 
be,’ So femful were the natives of the hills of c'cciling the 
attention of their terrible chieftain, that on seeing a roll of 
linen on the ground, they would run away fiom it, and pray 
that Mastapha Khan might never know Uiat they had even 
seen it.” 

o 
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Such was the fate and diaracter of a Erahui chief who, 
had he Ihcd, might perhai)S have greatly changed the 
destinies of the protince of Sindh, or at least a pari of it, by 
adding that portion wcstwaid of the Indus permanently to 
the dominions of the Khan of Kalat. 

After the inmder of lus biother, Rehim Khan fled, as has 
been mentioned, to Sindh, whence he returned with an 
armed foicc and took possession of the eastern districts of 
Harrand and Dajil. But he soon after met nith his deseits, 
for, upon entering Kachh Gandava, accompanied by a few 
followers, nith the view, as it is thought, of gaming the 
western hills, he was met hy the troops of Mastaplia Khan’s 
sister near Gandava, overpowered, and slain. He was buried 
by the side of the brother he had assassinated. The then 
reigning prince of Kalat, Mahmud Khan, seems to have taken 
but little notice of these proceedings, allowing matters to go 
on as they -would. He was loo indolent and irresolute to 
follow his father’s vigorous footsteps, and at the latter end of 
lus reign is said to have become devoted to wine, and to 
have spent the greater part of his time in the society of 
Sindhi dancmg-girls His death, about the year 1821, 
is commonly reported to have occurred from over-indul- 
gence and intemperance, but it is also thought that he -was 
carried off by ]ioison, adniinislered to him by one of his 
wives, the mother of his succe.ssor, Mehrab Khan, who was 
disgusted at the preihiection shown by her husband for the 
dancing-girls of Sindh 

Mehrab Khan, the son of Mahmud Khan, showed at 
first some vigour in his administration. He caused his 
authority to be again recognized at Kej, in Makran, and 
rcraeched, for a tune at least, other disorders in different parts 
of his kingdom. But he was soon troubled with the pre- 
tensions of Mohbat Khan’s family, and the son of Bahram 
Khan, Ahmad Var Klian, rose in arms against him. Three 
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several limes was this rebel defealetl hv Alehrab Khan, and 
on two oreasions the expenses he had netuall} ineurred I0 
carry on die rchelliun, amoimlinp in all to about Rs. 12,000, 
were refunded to him h\ the Khan, a foolhli and uliodc 
procoeiliny dluuigh li> some, perlups. deenud a chivalrous 
acO, suite il simjily induced Ahmad V,lf Khan to tiy his 
fortune onte more in another revolt, '[’his lie dui by raisinR 
the .slandanl of reliellion aman;i; the tubes of Sarawan ; but 
ho was defeated, and this time made a prisoner and 

condueted to Kalat, where, at the instance of one Daud 
IMuhammacl Clhdji, a nun hi!;h m fnour with the Khan, 
he was assassinated. leaving his two sons, Shah Nawa/ and 
Fall Khan, in confmement at the same pku e, 

Tt will here be net'essary to gne somt* account t)f this in- 
dividual, Daud Mnhammatl (Shilji, who had alread) tiblained 
a groat a.scendancy fm evil over Mchrah Khan. He was of 
low extraction, and to keep himself secure in his master's 
favour, had found it necessary to sacrilu'e a good many of the 
more influential Brahui chiefs, who regarrled him as an 
interloper, and, detesting his jiride and in.soloncc, desired his 
removal from powci. At length u general comhmafion wa.s 
organi/cd against Daud Muhammad, and it was resolved 
to remove him by force of arms. I'hc nudconleiils man bed 
on to Kalat with lliis inlenuon, where they wei'c joined even 
by some of those about the Khiin. who, m this extremity, 
had to rely for the most part on ius klianazadf'bs, or house- 
hold slaves, of whom he possessed a large number. Another 
Khan had even been nominated by tlie in.surgeuts, namely, 
the Arkhund Muhammad Sadik ; and Mehrab Khiin, who 
was at the time in tents outside the eiuulel of Kalat, was 
thus placed m a situation of no small danger. Negotiations 
were, however, set on foot by the merchants and others of 
Kalat, by which Mehrab Klun managed to enter the town 
about the same time tliat tire Arkhund left it, and, once 
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inside the citadel, a musketry fire was opened upon the 
insurgents, who had to retire to a distance Disputes after- 
wards occurung among them, the confederacy was broken 
up, and ihe favourite Dtiud Muhammad still renraihed in 
the ascendant. But the tribes had not yet given up all 
hope of procuiing his dismissal. I'hc above-mentioned 
pretender, the Arkhund iSIuhnnimad Sadik, visited the 
Kandahar chiefs for the purpose of selling liis master, 
jMcliiab Khan, but he met with the treatment he so 
well deserved from one of them named Kohan Dil Khan, 
who, to quote Masson’s own words, “inquired if he were 
not a mTdla^ and, being answered affirmatively, asked why 
he wore a military Baloch cap, and tvhy he suffered his hair 
to grow so profusely. Commenting upon this inconsistency 
he called for the barber, and ordered the Arkhund’s head to 
be shaved, and then replaced his cap wnth a white muslin 
turban. The Arkhund was so mortified that he did not 
reappear in public life until his head was again covered 
with the honours of which the unnatural Durani barber had 
cle])rived it. Kohan Dil Khan knew well how to treat such 
men.” 

It was during the reign of Mehrab Khan that the provinces 
of Harraiid and Dajil were lost to tiie Kalat State through a 
course of treasonable intrigue said to have been carried on 
by one Saiyad Muhammad Shenf, wlio, although a subject 
of the Khan’s, was employed m the mteiests of the British 
Government Ilarrand and Dajil are situate in the present 
Jampur “ taluka,” m the Panjab district of Deia Gliazi Khan, 
but at the time above mentioned (1830) they were annexed 
by Raiijit Singh, the Sildi prince, to his territory. During 
the two folloiving years Mehrab Khan was l)usy endeavouring 
to reduce several of the Baloch tribes and their chiefs to 
obedience. With the Minghal and Bizanju tribes of Jhalawan 
he was unsuccessful, but a force sent against some of 
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the western tribes, under bis brother, Mir .\iuluimmrul 
Azem Khan, was more foitunate, tliough the <-hief of 
(Avajak, on the extreme easlcin border of Makran, held 
out for a long tune, and only sa\cd his stronghold and 
follbwers by a twcdbld action of deeeptum and impudence, 
such as would seem to be cfumnon among the llalochis 
Hard-pressed for want of fuel, Ihe besiegctl ofieied to 
surrender the plate, but it was agreed that tlio beleaguered 
garrison should give an entertainment to the \utois. and as 
large (lunntitics of fuel, which was all they needed for finther 
renistame, were for this purpooc inlrofUicod into the fort, 
the fonner at once tdosed the gates .and resumed the de- 
fensive When again reduceil to e*xtremity, the lender of 
the besieged, Mohan Khun, produced a perem]jtory order 
from Kandahar to raise the siege, as he was a vassal of, 
and would be protected by, the Diuanii; this the Khan’s 
army seem to have done, and to have retuined to Kalat 
as (piickly as possible, without accoiu] dishing anything. 

It w'us soon after this event that the two sons of Ahmad 
Yar Khan --that is, Shah Nawaz and Fati Khan — e.seaped 
irom confinement at Kalat and immediately raised the 
standard of rebellion, 'Their cause was espoused by the 
Saravvcln tribes, but Mir Azem Khan, the brother of Mehrab 
Khan, met and defeated them, Shah Nawaz Khun fleeing 
to Kandahar, and Fati Khan to Sindh Following this, 
came the flight of Shah Sujah-al-Muikh, the ox-king of 
Kabul, who had been desirous of recovering his dominions : 
but, being defeated at Kandahar, airived a fugitive at Kalat, 
closely pursued by the Kandahar chief, Rehim Dil Khila, 
with more tlian 2000 men. The Kalat Khan at once 
accorded to the fallen monarch that jirotection and ho.spi- 
tality for whicli his nation is jiroverbial. 

It would seem to have been the misfortune of Mehrab 
Khan to be surrounded in succession by men who merely 
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sought to make a tool of him for carrying out their own 
sel6sh ends, and this was fully exemplified in the case of 
the favourite, Daud IMuhammad, and his rival, one Mtilla 
Muhammad Husain, who both, from the year 1833, began 
mutually to plot against each other. The latter was the' son 
of the Vakil, h’ati Muhammad, Avhoin Dilud had, in the 
early part of Mchiab Khan’s reign, seen the necessity of 
sacrificing in older to maintain his own position. Latterly 
Dilud'.s influence had been so much on the decline, tliat to 
save his cicdit he thought it necessary to invite an invasion 
of his ma.ster's kingdom from Kandahar, but his corre- 
spondence witli this object was intercepted, and his treason- 
able views stood revealed. From that moment Muhammad 
Husain determined to destroy his rival, and both men 
intrigued with the Khan for each other’s removal; but the 
Khan, though ostensibly approving the design of each, would 
commit himself to neithei’. At length the wished-for 
opiiortunity occurred to Muhammad Husain, ivho, finding 
his enemy had retired to a chamber in the palace to per- 
form certain ablutions before prayers, despatched him by 
tun sword-cuts, and, as a natural consequence, at once 
occupied the post of chief minister which the murdered 
man had so long enjoyed. From tins time may be dated 
the more serious misfortunes of Mehrab Khan — misfortunes 
which in the end led to his own death, the sack of his 
capital, and the paitition of his countrjc 

It had been determined in 1838 by the Indian Govern- 
ment, in comiection with the intended re.storation of Shah 
Sujah-al-Mulkh to tlic Afghan throne, that a Bnri.sli force 
should march from the sea-board through Sindh, and (hence ' 
up one of the mountain passes to Kandahar, through the 
dominions of the Khan of Kalat; and the first intercourse 
bebvecn the Khan and the Indian Government took place 
in the early part of that year, when a Lieut. Leech was 
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instructed by Cn])tam (afterviards Sir Aloximdcr) ?>ui-nes, 
after the failure of the mission, to Dost Muhanimud Khau, to 
procecil fiom fvandahar to Shikarpur to lay in supplies, 11 is 
supjKWed, for ill e laretefone then entenn^ upon the Aljdain 
campaiL,ni. 'Hus offuer in duo tune ro.ulicd Quetta, ainl by 
invitation, si\s Masson, continued Ins journey to Kal'u. lie 
np{)cars 10 have been received with respeit by the Khan, 
but a mutual dislike eventually spiany up between tiiem, 
fomented, as it subsotpienilv turned out, bv the unprincipled 
and mlriguing minister, Muhainniad llusun. At all events, 
the Ilntiih olficer left Kalal with jinuhing but fuendly feel- 
ings towaids the Khan, who, on his pad, was gl.ul to witness 
the departure of his gueNt. it was soon after this that 
Mehntb Khan was accused by Claplain Uurni'S of con 
fiscating the stores of gram whith had been collected by 
Lieutenant Lcech’.s agents in Kachh (landava for tlie llritish 
army — an unjust aixusation. as it afterwards appeared, if the 
following^ explanation, given by Masson, be con.sidcred the 
true version of the matter It seemed that Muh.unmail 
ilzem Khan, the brother of Mehnlb Khiln, was desptitched 
to Kotri, in Kachhi, with a ])arty of horse, to see that no 
impediments were thrown in the way of the mari-h of the 
British trooiis, and to take care that none of the inhabitants 
committed tliemsclves in qunnels with the soldiery or camp- 
followers. IVhen there, Muhammad Azem Khan, m need of 
money, and acting on Ins own counsel and authoril}, de- 
manded a sum from a Hindu of the place, and on his refusal 
to comply, seized his property, amongst which was n pare el 
of grain, I'he Hindu pictended, w'hether truly or not, that 
he had purchased the grain for the {English j his fellow- 
traders, as is usual with tliem when an act of t}Tanny is 
practised towards one of their body, dosed Ibeir shops and 
ceased to transact business. A compromise was speedily 
effected, however, and Muhammad Azem Khan, receiving a 
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consideration of Rs.400, the Hindu shops were reopened and 
business conducted as before. In this case the report, 
probably, of the British native agent at Kotri wonderfully 
exaggerated the affair, and the English officers to whom he 
made it wnre, perhaps, too eager to listen to any complaints 
agains! IMchrab Khan, and the consequeuecs of an attempt 
at extortion by Miiharamad Azem Khan from one of his 
own subjects were construed into an undisguised and wan- 
ton confi.scation of the gram collected by British agents in 
Kachhi, which even Muhammad A/em. worthless as he was, 
never dreamt of.” It is also said that when the Khiin heard 
of this transaction, he severely reprimanded his brother on 
his unbecoming conduct. Bui this was not the sole charge 
brought against hlehrab Khan by the Bnti.sh politicals. 
Captain Burnes, when at Quetta with the English army, 
had proceeded, at Sir W McNaughten’s request, to Kalat, 
to negotiate a treaty with Mehrab Khan, with the view of 
removing ill impressions, and of keeping the communications 
through Kachhi safe and open. This was done in conformity 
with the envoy’s wishes, and it was further settled that the 
Khan should proceed to Quetta, there to pay his respects to 
Shah Sujah-al-hlulkh j but there were two persons who saw 
plainly that this treaty^, if carried into effect, would secure 
Mehrah Khan’s stability, where.as it was their object to bring 
about his rum I’hese were Muhammad Ilusam and Saiyad 
Muhammad Sherif, the latter being in the pay of the British 
(Toverniuent. They persuaded the Khan that the English 
were anxious to decoy him to Quetta for tlie purpose of 
making him a State prisoner, while to Captain Burnes they 
represented that their master had repented signing the treaty, 
and had commissioned a party to intercept him. Deceived 
by this intelligence, the envoy placed the treaty, together 
with a sum of Rs.2000, in the hands of Jvluhammad S]ienf, 
who accompanied him y but tins traitor arranged that some 
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robbers should alLack their Iwggagc and absliaet both the 
treaty and the money. This was ranied out %vilhi)ul any 
suspicion on the part of Captain l)Uinc.s. aivl the (xbuin of 
this nefarious transatlion \\as, as a natural consctjuence, 
assigned to the innocent Mchrab Khan. 'I’his unrortiinatc 
jirince heaul of the robber}', and. to use MasMm’.s own words, 
“set inquiries on foot, and pnrUi'ul.irlv called his Nnilx 
Rchimdad, located at Quettu to luiounl. as ii happened 
within Ills jurisdiction. 11ie Naib informed him that Saiyad 
IMuhamraad Sherif was the olfemier, aiul that his nephew and 
gardener were the leaders of the band, to whom he had paitl 
as fee and reward the sum of Rs.i^oo. 'Pho Kh.ln, aw.are 
that the Saiyad was in the piy and interest of the Dritish 
Government, did not deem it necessary to lake fmlher 
measures, regarding the matter a.s one whit h interested the 
Fermghis rather than himself, all the while ignorant that he 
loas suspected or acaised of it.’’ 

A third charge prefen ed against Mchrah Khan, was that 
he instiifated the ojjposition offered to the jiassage of British 
troops through the Dolan pass, and also the serious depreda 
lions comnutted on the baggage. In this instance, also, says 
Masson, the character of Mehrab Khan stood the test of 
inijuiry, for it proved that not onlj- did ho never jiromote or 
recommend such aggressions, but they, likewise, w'cre m a 
great measure owing to Ure enmity of his own faithless sub- 
jects, and these, again, were the bribed and trusted agents of 
the British political authorities. 'I’hc criminals m this ca.se 
w^'ere Ghulam Khan and Khan Muhammad, brothers of 
Daud Muhammad, the late Ginlji adviser of Mchrab Khan, 
who had been assassinated by the prime minister, Millla 
Muhammad Husain. "J’hcy had, with a view of avenging 
their brother’s death, and in order at the same lime to rum 
Mehrab Khan, offered their services to the British authori- 
ties, and these had, it seems, been eagerly acceploil It was 
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these men who had set the Bangulzais, tlic Kurds, and 
other tribes adjacent to the BoLXn pass in mol ion. Masson 
declares drat Mehral) Khan had no real control over the 
Bolan pass, which was generally infe.sted by Marns and 
Khakas, the lattei not being even subjects of Kalat, and 
that had the Klian to tia’i'eibe the jiass himself with an army, 
he would have l)ocn just as liable to petty plunder as Sir 
John Keane or any other geneial. He had been urged 
by the Kandahai Sardfiis and some of liis own chiefs to 
defend the pass against the advance of the British troops, 
but he adhered to his determination not to offer any 
obstacle to its march. 

But there still remains a fourth charge against the Khan, 
that he had stoied up large qiiantilies of gram at Kalat, 
had issued secret orders forbidding its .sale, and had diverted 
all the gram into his own magazines, with the express object 
of destroying, or at least star\ing out, if possible, the British 
forces by want of .supplies. Here again the explanation is 
forthcoming that this collection of grain had no reference 
whatever to the march of the British army, Init that the 
Khan’s Hindu agent, Dnvan ilacha, bad recommended it 
as a financial scheme, with a view of making a profit out of 
the drought, and that it had already been in operation for 
three years. 

Now these are the principal chaigcs made against the 
Khan of Kalat, and the explanations here given are mainly 
taken from hfasson, who ivas himself in the country shortly 
after the death of iMchrab Khan and the capLure of his 
capital. As a kind of last resource it seems to have' been 
admitted, even at Kalat, that a mission should be .sent to the 
British envoy and minister to remove any misunderstandmg 
that might have occurred; and here, again, the extreme impru- 
dence of the Khan was shown by his permitting the selection 
of Mulla Muhammad Husain as a jiroper representative of 
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his interests, Will\ this latter utdivuliial went hlnhanmind 
Shenf, the oilier traitor, and the two met the envoy at either 
Shikarpiir or Ih^qh. Mohrah Khan was ac'ciisod by Muham 
mad Hu.sain of the most mischievous ph>ls and intentjons, 
and those ac< usations were (redited by CajitainL lJurties. At 
the same time he led the Jhitish fundionar)' to believe that 
he himHell' was an ardent friend of the English, and this, too, 
was readily cs edited, with the assiuanoe that stub serviie 
should not go uureijuited. He was desired on his return to 
Kalal to urge the Khan to abandon his evil couisc ; hut the 
first thing he did on his arrival there was -to (jiiole Masson’s 
narraiive— to assure the Khan tlial the English wore faith- 
less, that their intentions were to send him to Cakiitta. and 
that he had nothing to hope frgm them; that they had 
sought, by bland si>ecches and the lure ol money, to semire 
him, but, Clod be praised ! his devotion to the Khan was 
unalterable 1 Ho c'onsoled tbe Khan by represcnling that the 
British were eomparatively weak, that the amount of their real 
force W'as small, and that there was little to fear from them. 
Nor was this all. d'o cap his duplicity, and to make the Kh.ln 
still more obnoxious to the Englisiphe addre.s.sed a number of 
letters in Mehrub Khan’s name to different parties through- 
out the count] y, directing them to molest the ImgUsh troojis 
by every means in tbeir jiovver. As some of these letters, 
authenticated by the Khan’s seal, which the inliigucr had 
m his possession by virtue of his oflu e, fell into the hands 
of the British (in accordance, doubtless, with Muhammad 
Husain’s intentions), this circumstance more than ever con- 
vinced the British envoy and minister of the treachery of 
Mehmb Khan, who really knew nothing whatever about 
them. 

Such was the state of affairs when the English army, in 
1839 , passed tlirough Kaclih Gandava and up the Uolan 
pass to Quetta. It was on the arrival of the force at Quetta 
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thaL, CaptaiB Bumes, as previously mentioned, proceeded to 
Kalat as envoy, to effect, if possible, a reconciliation with 
the Khfin, selecting Saiyad Muhammad Sherif to accompany 
him. It is believed that a treaty was signed and sealed, by 
which, for a certain money payment made by the British, the 
Khan undertook lo keep the road open fiom Shikarpui to 
Quetta. But all the entreaties of the envoy to induce 
Mehrali Khan to pay his respects to Shah Sujah were 
ineffe< tual, owing, no doubt, to the repi'esentadons of 
Muhammad Husain, who declared that the journey would 
cost the Khan his Iibctty, if not his life. 

From this tune forth it was considered by the Bntish 
authorities “that the conduct of hlchrab Klian was so 
treacherous, hostile, amj dangerous, as to rccjuire the 
e.xaction of retribution from that chieftain, and the execu- 
tion of such arrangements as would establish future security 
in that ciuarter.” An opportunity for canying this out 
soon presented itself. Cihazni and Kabul had both been 
captured by the British army, and a brigade under Major- 
General AVillshiie was detached fiom it to assault Kalat. 
It IS said that the Khan did not think of making any 
preparations for defence till he heard of t)ic acHance of 
the troops from Quetta He then appealed to the chiefs 
of the Balocli tribes for assistance, but a few only re- 
sponded to the call. On the 5th of November, 1839, the 
English force arrived before Kalat It consisted of 1261 
men and six horse-artillery guns. The garrison comprised 
mainly the inhahitanls of the villages near KaliiL, but the 
greater part of them, says Masson, dropped from the walls 
and made off when the assault commenced. One of the 
gates was speedily knocked in by the fire of two of the 
horse-artillcry guns, and the town and citadel immediately 
stormed, and Mehrab Khan, with several of his chiefs, fell 
fighting, sword in hand, the loss of his troops exceeding 
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400 Of the rest, about 2000 men were motk prisoners; the 
}>ntish loss was 31 killed and 107 wounded. In an u])per 
apartment of the ’• .Miri,” or citadel, w'ore fouml Media 
hlnhaminad Hu.sain, the Kaib Kehimdad, and Arklnind 
Muhamuiad Sadik, together with some 30 others, who at 
om e surrendered. It was only in the scarih ibi tlocunients 
made by the jiulitieal otfn'cis after the capture of Kulat that 
the letters of ■Muh.uamad Husain to Mehiab Khan were 
found under the pillow of the fallen jnincc, and these, by 
the disc losuj es there made, at once condemned the trea- 
cherous mmlst*.r. He was immediately arrested and sent 
with the Naib Rehimdad, to the forties.s of Bakluir, on the 
Indus, and 'this discovery wais some testimony, at least, to 
the innoi eiu c of the deceased chief. 

I’he Khan’s personal properly, sajs Masson, excepting 
cash and jewels, fell into the possession of the captors, 
and. to save them the trouble of colled mg it, he had 
already paidced it as il for removal. 'Fhc Klun being re- 
ported rich in jewels, inquiries were made for them, and 
in a few days information was given which led to their 
discovery in the house of Mulla Muhainm.ad Uu.sain; so 
it proved that the wily traitor had been sutficicntly adroit 
to have them deposited there, of couise intending to re- 
serve them for his own benefit. Nor wa^ this all : in the 
same house about 100 blank sheets of jiaper were lound 
sealed and ready to be filled up at discretion, d'hey ex- 
plained the origin of the mi.sbKe.s by whu h the tribes were 
inflaraed and inc'itcd to action, the odium of which had lioen 
unjustly, as it is feared, ascribed to the Brahui <‘hief. 

After the discoveries here made, w'hich, to say the least, 
must be considered as greatly extenuating the guilt (if any) 
of Melirfili Khan, it might be thought that an act of justice 
would ha\'e been done by admitting the claim of his eldest 
son, then a youth of about 14 years of age, to succeed him as 
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ruler; but here another mistake was coinmilted, for the 
political authorities raised to the throne, on the plea of 
legitimac)'’, Shah Nawaz Khan, a descendant of Ivlohbat 
Khan, the elder branch of the family, at the same time 
utterly ignoring the claims of Mchrfib Khan’s eldest son, 
afterwards hlir Nasir Khan IT. The Indian (government 
subscijiiently found it necessary to revise everv thing that 
had been done in this matter by the Tlrilish ]X)litical officers, 
including the dismemlieiincnt of the country which look 
place on the accession of ShiTh Nawiiz Khan , but the 
circumstances which led to this wholesale reversal of arrange- 
ments which ought never, indeed, to have been even con- 
templated, much less cairicd out, will be fully considered in 
the following chapter. 
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'■J’hk accession of Shah N:nva/ to the Khcln^iii)) of Ivalal 
was at once taken advanlaj'e of liy the British political 
authorities to introdiue sencial new arraniicnients with 
reference to the kingdom of Balochistan. One of tliese 
was tlie dismemberment of the country, by which the dis- 
tricts of IMastung and Quetta, in the Sarawan I’rcnince, and 
the province of Kachh Gantkua, were made over to his 
Majesty Shah wSiijah-al-Mulkli. The Harrand and Dajil 
districts had already, in the lifetime of the kite Khan, been 
quietly annexed to Sikh dominion by Ranjit Singh. 'J'he 
condition, therefore, of Balochistan generally, soon after the 
elevation of Shah Nawaz Khan to the throne, was as follows : 
'J’he son of Mchrab Khan was a fugitive, and it was pretty 
M^ell knoivn tliat both he and the Dnrcga (clnimliorlain), Gul 
Muhammad, were the guests of Azad Khan, the chief of 
Kharan, and dial they only awaited a suitable ojiiiortimity 
for disturbing the present state of things at Kalat. Certain 
chiefs, wdio prior to Mehrab Khan’s deatli were either in 
revolt or had for years past been disaffected towards that 
ruler, ^ were now the friends of Shah Nawaz and of the 
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Jiritisli \ these were Isa Khan of Wadd, Tvamill Khln of 
Baghwana, and Rashid Khan of Zchn. An English political 
officer was appointed to reside at Kalat, the first inciimlient 
of this post being the afterwards unfortunate Taentcnant 
I.oveday, who had ^weviously been an assistant to Captain 
Heaiij in political ( barge at Quetta Muhammad Khan, chief 
of the Sherwani tribe, had been appointed as governor (on 
a monthly salary of Rs 200) of the district of Mastung, 
rei'entl}' given to the Kabul Stale, and the governmeni of 
the Quetta dislrht, under the British political officer there, 
was with Muhammad Sidik Khan, 'fhe Kachhi province 
was likewise cnlru.sted, under Mr. Ross Bell, the political 
agent, to the traitor, Saiyad Muhammad fiherif, who had, con- 
jointly mtli the unprincipled prime minister, Mfilla IMuham- 
mad Husain, done his best to rum. his late master, Mehrdb 
Khan. To this it must be added that the majority of the 
Balochis regarded the new order of things with aversion, 
and only awaited time and opportunity for putting the son of 
Mehrab Khan on the throne of his fathers. 

Such was the state of affairs in Halocliistan, and it was 
evident that, with Mehrab Khan’s son at large and so many 
elements of discord already at work, a general insurrection 
throughout the country might occur at any moment It was 
on tins account the great object of Shah Nawaz, to secure, 
if possible, the peison of this youth, and with this view he 
proceeded into the western districts to effect liis c.tpture ; but 
secret mtcUigence of this de.sign seems to have saved the 
CKilc from danger. It ivas not, however, long before the 
dreaded outbreak took ]ilace. The guard placed at the dis- 
posal of laeutenant Loveday at Kalat numbered some 60 
sipahis of one of the Shah’s regiments Captain Bean, at 
Quetta, had reipested the leium of 25 of these, and they left 
for their destination, accompanied by Loveday’s munshi, 
Ghulam Husain ; but on reaching Mastimg they were set 
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town, they were, however, rei.ulsed, ami. .as (.luetta was 
speedily relieved by troops sent from K.iutd.ih.ir, the place 
was saved; the siege was raised and the rebels retreated, 
though m order, southwards ; the son of iMehnlh, who laid 
accompanied them, retiring to Mabtung. 

The Khiin, who was at Kalat, heard with delight of the 
rebels having raised the siege of (Quetta, never expecling 
that they would march upon his capital and besiege 
him. Of the levies he had called in, only a few (diicfs 
joined with their quotas of troops. They were nearly 
all Jhalawan men, wiule their opponents, the insurgents, 
were men of Sarawan. The wails of the town of Kallt 
were just then m a bad stale of repair, and, according to 
I^lasbon, who was in the place at the time, there were, as 
regards ammunition, certainly sixty barrels of Murojiean 
gunpowder and a large quantity of lead, but no MIds, wliilc 
t re few cannon on the walls were very old and altogether 
unserviceable. In place of vents, says Masson, vveie 
apertures as large as the palm of one’s hand, and the 
chambers were so honey-combed that it startled one to think 
how they would stand to be fired. Had there been even 
serviceable gun in tire place, the insurgent band could never 
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have stayed m the valley. With provisions in case of a siege 
Kalat was ill supplied. Shah Nawaz had not more than loo 
k/tarwdrs (say about 75 tons) of grain, vdiile T.ovcday had 
only a three months’ supply for his own small military force 
and estabh.'jhment. In addition to these drawbacks, plots 
and intrigues broke out among the several chiefs then m 
KaUt, and these never-ending causes ol dissension quite 
distracted the attention of the Khan from those raeasuies 
which were imperatively called for to ]>\it the town into a 
proper defensive condition. 

The lebcl chiefs, on their side, had not been idle at 
hfastung. Fortunately for them they were not followed up 
in their retreat from Quetta by Captain Bean, and as the 
Sara wan tribes had again assembled at Mastung, it was 
determined to assault Kalat without loss of time. In a 
few days the insurgents appeared before the town, and at 
once made an attack, which was, however, repulsed. In 
number they were estimated at from 1000 to 1200 men 
only, armed and unarmed — a mere rabble as it subse- 
cpiently turned out. On the fifth day after their amval 
the insurgents began another attack by escalade — evidently, 
as was afterwards proved, in collusion with a portion of the 
garrison — upon that part of the wall defended by the village 
levies and the Zehri Jataks ; and it was soon discovered that 
about 50 of the enemy had got into the town, assisted over 
the walls, says Masson, by the limgis of those stationed to 
defend them. It was here that Loveday’s sipdhis, by their 
steady firing, restored the fortune of the day, and the rebels 
once more retreated ; otherwise Kalat would soon have been 
captured by Mchrab Khan’s son. Masson further on remarks 
that it was proved that the enemy were unprovided with 
ammunition, and that the garrison lowered down supplies to 
them, while diey (the besieged) themselves fired blank. After 
such wholesale defection as this it is not astonishing to find 
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thu defciKlors .tatmg il was dimsemus l„ continue the Jefcnce 
l!-,Io I ’’ '’'■‘■'v'*'*'* n>^KOtiaUons the iisunl resoime of the 
nmo ^ Treachery, in slum, was 

■ pant both within .and without the mills, and Sluih Nima/ 
. eemed disposed to aulimil to hia falc with that tomposure 
huh heejine an Onenhd. Tile ilrilish |m[i1iial officer 
•n Kill,, r, at one I, me hoisleroiisly dale, ill others abieetly 

drovn”' r ' ‘I'anicler that h.as been 

- in him, aitoKeiher imsiiited for his post, unite as 

rsHte r'T ’ “ 

did t 1 surpnsiii!* that negotiations 

toi T,' '’>■ "f “ represeuta- 

or.ric. proiiiictioii of .an ikmr-mmeh, 

- gcigement, between the Sarawan and Jhalawan Sanlirs, 
by which It was mutually agreed to inve.st the sovereignty of 
be ' Il”l w" Mehrali Khan, who was henceforth to 

Zirlf ^ 1 Tk D'->Slw4i>a. 

office Khoato ceded to him, while the British political 

Quetta. As no relief was e.-ti)cctcd from either Quetta or 
ShrTr? “ ' “-“'“‘wl. resigning his authority to 

wgmg Loveday to accompany hnn, he leffi the town. It 
as heie that ioveddy’s troubles rcallr began Deserted 
by his guard and servants, his letters to Ca|,t.tin Bean at 
Quetta intercepted by the insurgents, he soon lost all froe- 
om 0 action, and both he and Masson, the latter of whom 
as given an mterestmg account of tliLs revolution with il.s 
attendant misenes, were conveyed to the citadel and there 
imprisoned for some time. They were both aftenvari, 
removed to Mastung, whence Masson was sent on to Quetta; 
but Loveday remained behind with lus captors, going with 
.them .ulnmatdy to Dadar, in Kachhi, where, M an engage 
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mcnt which look place in December, 1840, between a 
British detachment, under Colonel Marshall, and the levies 
of Nasir Khan, some 4000 in number, the latter were routed, 
and, in the pursuit which took place, the unhappy officer was 
barbarously put to death, his headless body being found 
chained to a hajmi'a, or camel scat. An English force, 
under General Nolt, soon after entered Kalal, but speedily 
returned to Kandahai, leaving Colonel Stacey, who had 
accompanied it, m political charge of the place This officer 
was mainly instrumental in inducing Mehiab Khan’s son to 
come into Quetta about the month of July, 1841, and tender 
his allegiance and submission, upon which he was acknow- 
ledged by die British authorities, and by the King of Kabul, 
as ^ Khan in his father’s stead. Aftenvards, on the 7th 
October of the same year, he was formally installed by 
Major (afterwards Sir James) Outram, then in political charge 
of both Sindh and Baloclnstan, in the presence of a number 
of British officers and many of the Baloch chiefs. 

The treaty concluded between the new Khan and the 
Indian Government on this subject is dated 6th October, 
1841, and runs as follows : — 

“ WiiEUEAS Mir Nasir Khan, son of Mchrab Khan, deceased, having 
tcndeied las allegiance and submission, the British Government and 
las Majesty Shah Sujah-al-Miilkh recognize him, the said Nasii Khan, 
and his desoendants, as Chief of the Principality of Kalfiti-Nasii on the 
folloiMng teiias ; — 

“Article I — Mir Nasir Khan acknowledges himself and his de- 
scendants the vassals of the King of Kabul, in like mannei as his ances- 
lois weie foimeily the vassals of his Majesty’s ancestors. 

“ Article II — Of the tracts of country resumed on the death of 
Mir Mchiab Klian, namely, Kachhi, Mastung, and Shal, the two first 
will bo icstored to Mir Nasir Khan and his descendants, through the 
kindness of his Majesty .Shah .Sujah-al-Mulkh. 

“Ar'PICLE III. — Should it be deemed necessary to station troops, 
whether belonging to the Honourable Company or Shah Sujah-al- 
Mulkh, in any part of the territory of Kalat, they shall occupy such 
positions as may be thought advisable. 
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“ARTicLr, IV.—- Mir Nasir KMn, liis heirs and successorr, will 
alw’Ajs ho guided by the advice ol the British officer it-'iidiiig at in-* 
Du} /i(h'. 

'■‘ARUriK V.— The [lassagc of merchant': and otheis into Afgli.m- 
istan, fiom the ihci Indus '>n the one side, and fiom the i,c.a{ioU of 
.Sonuiuni, on the other, shall he piotected by Masu Kh."ui .is f.u i. 
practicfddo, iioi will any aggicsSiioii bo pi.tclised on such petsons. <ti 
any undue exactions made, lieyond an equitable toll to bo fixoii li> tfi.- 
BiiL'sli Clovemment and Mn Nasir Kh.ui. 

“ Aii'l'U t K \'L— Mir Niisu Kb.ui binds himself. In'; heirs and stu 
ces'iois, nut to hold any pohlical comnmnic.ilion, or lo enloi into any 
nogoliations, with foreign 1'owois, without tlm ci)n>enL of the Hutish 
Govouuuoiit and of his Majesty Shah Sujah-al-Mulkh, and in all c.ises 
to act in hubouliuato co-opoialiun with the tJoisunmouts of British 
India and of tlie Hhldi; but the umal anm.rhle loirospondence with 
iioighhours lo continue as hrtolofme. 

“ Article Vfl. — In case of an attack on Mir Nasir Kh.inhy ano[K‘n 
enemy, or of any difieience aiisiiig beliveen him and any foioign I’uwci, 
the Biitish Government will affoid him assistance or good otfiees, as it 
may judge lo be necessary oi pioper, for the mainlenauce of his rights. 

“Article VIIL — ^Mir Nasir Khan will make due provision for Uie 
suppoit ol Shah Nawaa Khan, either by pension to he paid through 
the British Governmenl, on condition of that chief lostding within the 
British teuitory, or by grant of estates within Kalat possessions, as may 
hereafter be decided by the Bnltsli Government. 

“ Done at Kalat this 6th day of October, A.P. 1841, corresponding 
with the 30th bhaban, a,k. 1257, 

(Signed) “Mir Nasir Kiiah. 

(Signed) “ Auckland. 

Ratified and signed by the Right Ilonble. the Governor-Gencial 
of India in Council, at Foil William, in Bengal, this lolh day of 
Januaiy, 1842. 

(Signed) “T. II. Maddock, 

“ Secretary to the Government of India.*' 

Mir Nasir Khan II., as he may henceforth he called, to 
dislmgui.sh him from his great-grandfadicr, Nasir Khan 1., 
might now be considered as firmly fixed on the throne ot 
Kalat. It was but a short time after liis accession to power 
that die terrible reverses of the British occurred in Afghan- 

* This treaty wms subseciuently annulled in favoui of another entered 
into between the same parties in the month of May, 1S54. 
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istan, and though large reinforcements and stores had to be 
despatched tlirougb the Khan’s territories in 1842 for the 
campaign, Nasir Khan remained true to his engagements, 
and assisted the British Government to the best of his 
ability. At tlie end of that year the English troops were 
removed from both Afghanistan and Balochistan, a large 
force, being for a time concentrated at Sakhar, in North 
Sindh. Witli this, early in the following year (February, 
1843), die province of Sindh itself was conquered and 
annexed to British territory by Sir Charles J. Napier, when 
the troops were removed from the frontier. The robber 
tribes on the Kachlii border, that is to say, the Dumbkis, 
Jakriinis, and others — ever on the watch to make plundering 
inroads into the low country — at once took advantage of the 
Sindh frontier being unprotected, and resumed their lawless 
proceedings, sacking and destroying large villages in open 
day, and rendering both life and property everywhere unsafe. 
This lasted till 1845, when the Governor of Sindh (Sir 
Charles J. Napier), collecting together a large force, with the 
assistance of Mir Ali Murad Khan of Khairpur, the only 
independent Talpur chief dien remaining in Sindh, pene- 
trated into the hill fastnesses of these robbers, and reduced 
them to submission. On liis return from the hills, Sir 
Chai'les Napier met Nasir Khan, die Kalat ruler, by apipoint- 
ment, at the town of Shahpur, in Kachhi, but notliing was 
then done, it would seem, to strengthen the Khan’s hands 
and enable him to establish good government throughout his 
dominions. It was, however, noticed at the time that the 
influence of Mulla Muhammad Husain, whose treachery 
as pnme minister, it will be remembered, was the chief 
cause of Mehrab ELhan’s doivnfall, was, strangely enough, 
paramount at die court of his son, Nasir Khan, and it was 
evident, as will be seen further on, that he was once more 
engaged in his old scheme of self-aggrandizement, and was 
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as ready, hy his treason and intrigue, to sacrifice the son. as 
he had been to destroy the father. 

And so nutlens progressed up to the year T847 
out any event that requires special notice. The mfluence ol 
Mulla hfuhaminad Ilusaui in the K.al.lt i/urhar \v\.\s evidently 
^'ery great, and the time had no doubt nearly arrived 
when, as lie sujiposcd, he could bring niattens to a ('rNis. 
It will lie net essary heie to mention that the post of Pohlic.tl 
Superintendent and Commander of the Upper Sindh hron- 
ticr, in connettioii with the jircservation of ])eace on the 
KaUlt and Smdb borders, was created in 1847, and Major 
(afterwards General) John Jacob was the officer appointed 
to it, with permission to make his headtpiarters at Khangarh, 
the present Jacobabad (so named after this very clever 
and energetic officer), wJiitih, as being nearer to the Kachlii 
desert than Shikarpur, allowed of hill marauders being 
followed up with greater certainty and despatch than would 
have been the case from the latter town, flerc it was that 
Muhammad Husain, in the first instance, sent his brother, 
Muhammad Amin, the Governor of Kaclilii, to feel the way, 
as it were, before he himself went there to sound the Political 
Superintendent as to his own treacherous intentions. Having *' 
obtained the necessary permission, he arrived at Jacobabad 
early m March, 1 851, but in his interviews with Major Jacob 
he only affected the greatest concern .and zeal for the 
welfare of his sovereign, the Khan of Kalat, without m any 
way touching upon his own ambitious project; and, after 
about a fortnight’s stay, he left Jacobabad, the Pohtual 
Superintendent being much struck with the man’s noble 
bearing and great mental powers. Early in the following 
year he again called upon Major Jacob, and during his inter- 
view with him he now explained his real intentions, which 
were tliat he desired the consent of the Jhitish Government 
to seize for himself the Khanship of KaUt, of wffiich he 
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already possessed the retd power. Finding himself thwarted 
in hiS treacherous scheme, and denounced as a traitor l^y the 
officer whose countenance in the matter he had hoped to 
o])tain, lie at once left for Kalut, became desperate, intrigued 
with the Harris, and did all he could to sow the seeds of 
contention between tlie Khan and the British Government, 
d'he views of Ins minister were fully explained by Major 
Jacob, in 1853, to the Khan, who could hardly credit what 
had been reported of Ids vazir. Pie was, however, removed 
from office, and died shoitly aftenvards in prison, from poison^ 
li is .said. Next year (1854) Nasir Khdn was induced to 
meet the Commissioner in Sindli, Mr. (afterwards Sir Rartic) 
J^-rere, at Jacobabad, where all doubts and misunderstandings 
that might previoiusly have existed were at once removed, 
and a death-blow given to the power and influence so long 
wielde<l for evil purposes by his traitorous minister, MuIIa 
Muhammad Husain. It resulted also in another treaty being 
concluded between the Klun and the British Government 
(annulling that of October, 1841), which was effected on 
r4th May, 1854, and ratified on the 2nd of June following. 

I'he text of this tieaty, winch, it is to be remembered, 
holds good at the jiresent day, is at follows : — 

'i'reaty between tlie Biilihh Goveimnent and Mii Kasir Khan, Chief of 
Kalal, concluded on the pail of the Biiti&li Govemment by Major 
Jolin }.'icob, C.B , m vntiie of full po\vei» gi anted by the Most Noble 
the Marquis of Dalhousie, K.T,, etc., Goiei nor- General of India, 
and by Nasu KI1.T11, Chief of Kalal. 

“ WiibiibAS the couise of events has made it expedient that a new 
agreement should be concluded between the Biitish Govemment and 
Mir Nasir Khan, Chief of Kalat, the following articles have been 
agieed on between the said Government and his Highness • — 

“ARTicnt I. — ^ 1 'he tieaty concluded by Majoi OiUiam between the 
British Govemment and Mir Nasii Klian, Chief of Kalat, on the 6th 
October. 1841, is hereby annulled. 

“Article II. — There shall be jicrpetual fiiendship between the 
Biitish Government and Mir Nasir Khan, Chief of Kalal, his heirs and 
successors. 
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“Article TIT —-Mii Nasii Khan binds himself, hi*? hi'iss and sitc- 
ce.s^ois, to oppose Lo Uie iitmost all the enemies of the Jhitisii (ktvein- 
mcnl, in all cases to act in subordinate co ojjcrnlion with that (iosein 
incnt, and to enter into no negotiation with olhei Slates willioul ils 
consent, tlie tTsuai fiiendly coirospondence with neighbours being eon 
tinned as hefoie. 

“Article I V.— Should it be deemeti necessaiy to station IJiltish 
troops in any pait of the tenitory of Kaliit, thty shall occujvy >ui‘h 
positions as may be thought advisable by llic Ihitish authoiities. 

“ Artu hh V. — Mir 'Nasir Khan binds hmibclf, his heiis and sucees 
sors, to prevent all plundeung or olhei outrage by lus subjects vitliin 
or near Ihitish teintoiy, to ]noiect the passage of nicichanls, to and fio 
between the British dominions and Afghanistan, whether by way of 
Sindh or by the scapnit of SuumiSni, or other seaports of Maki.in, and 
to pemit no exactions to be made beyond an equitable duty to be fixed 
by the British Government and Mir Nasir Khiin, and the amount to lie 
shown in the schedule annexed lo this tieaty. 

“Article VJ. — To aul Mir Nasir Khiin, lus hciis and successors, 
in the fulfilment of these obligations, and on condition of a faithful 
performance of them year by year, the Biiiish Government binds itselt 
to pay to Mil Nasir Khan, his heirs and successors, an annual subsidy 
of fifty thousand (50,000) Company’s rupees. 

“ Article VII. — If during any year the conditions above menlloned 
shall not be faithfully perfoimed by the said Mir Nasir Khan, his heirs 
and successors, then the annual subsidy of 50,000 Company’s uipees will 
not bo paid by the British Government. 

“Done at Mastung this 14th day of May, 1854. 

(Signed) “John Jacob, Major, 

“ Political vSuperintemleut and Commandant 
“ on the Frontiei of Upper Sindh,” 


“ Schedule showing the amount of duly Lo be levied on meichandise 
passing through the dominions of the Khan of Kalal, rcferied to m 
Article V. of this Treaty. 

“ On each camel-load, w'ithout respect to value, from the northern 
frontier to the sea, eithei to Kaiachi or other poU, Company’s rupees 6. 

“On each came), as above, fiom the noithem frontier to Shikar} mr, 
Company’s iiipeos 5. 

“The same duties lo be levied on merchandise passing in the con- 
liary direction from the sea, or fiom Sfndh lo the Kalal teiritory. 

(Signed) “John Jacob, Major, 

“ Political Superintendent and Commandant 
“ on the Frontier of Uppei Sindh,” 
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“The foregoing ai tides of Liealy having been condudcd between the 
Biilidi Goveiniiienl and the Khan of KaJat, and signed anti sealed 
by Major Jacob, CPi., on the one pait, and hlir Kasir Khan on the 
othei, at Mastung, on the 14th of Afay, 1S54, A.u , coiRsponding w’lth 
l6lh Shaban, 1270, A.H., a copy of the same will be deliveied to his 
Highness, duly lulilied by the (loveinoi-Gencuil in Council within two 
mouths from this date. 

(Signed) “ Dauiousik, 

“J. DoKtN, 

“J. Low, 

“J. F. Grant, 

“ii PEAt'OCK.’^ 

“ Ratified by the Most Kolile the Govenior-Geneial in Council, at 
P’oit ^\llllam, this 2iid day of June, 1S54. 

(Signed) “ G. F, EPMONSTONJi, 

“ Se'cretary to the Goveininent of India.*' 

In the year 1856 tlie plan of having a British Resident at 
the court of the Khan of Kalat was put forward by Major 
Jacob, and received the approval of the Indian Government. 
The first officer appointed to diis post was Lieutenant 
(afterwards Colonel Sir Henry) Green, second 111 command 
of one of the Sindh Horse regiments ; but as his services 
were required during 1856 in the Persian campaign, 
Lieutenant Macaulay, of the same force, was nominated 
to act for him. which lie did till November, 1857. It was m 
the month of May of that year that IMir Nasir Khan died 
suddenly at Anjira, while 011 his way from Kachhi to Kalat, 
not Without a strong suspicion of his death having been 
liastened by poison adraiiiislered to him by the Daroga (or 
chamberlain), Gul Muhammad. That the latter hated every- 
thing connected wiih Europeans will be readily understood 
from the account Masson has given of him, when he and 
Loveday were both in confinement at Kalat. He repre- 
sents iiim to be “a tall, spare, aged, and harsh-featured 
man, blind of one eye, and his head affected with palsy.” 
Again, in his interview with the Daroga, he thus speaks 
of him : — “ The old man prefaced Ins discourse by the 
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declaration that he never saw a Ferin<;lii, or oven 
of one, that blood was not ready to gush from Ins ei'cs, 
by reason of the wrongs and injuries he had endured, 1 fe 
dwelt much upon them, some concerning the late iMchnib 
Tvhan, others relating more p.articularly to hiiusclf. lie 
told how Sikandar (Captain Alevandor Burnes), in that veiy' 
room, had svorn by Hamt Isa (or Holy Je.sii.s) that no 
designs were entertained upon the country Mo enlarged 
upon the service Mehrab Khan had rendered to tiie army 
on its march, and of its requital, and expres.std his horror 
that the corpse of his late master had been exposed in a 
masjid unlionourod and unburied. In like manner he 
pointed to a hole in the apartment made by a cannon-ball 
at the time of the assault.” From this de.scription of the 
man it will at once be readily understood that his feelings 
towards the English were an}thmg but amkablc; and it 
is supposed that, believing Mir Nasir Khiin was becoming 
too much attached to the British Government, he had him 
carried off by poison, so as to allow of his younger brother, 
Khudadad Khan, succeeding him, and this youtli he believed 
he would be able to manage as he pleased I'he early death 
of Nasir Khan II. — for he was not much more than 31 years 
old at his decease — ^was generally considered to be a great 
misfortune for Ms country, for besides being readily amen- 
able to good advice, he would seem to have possessed an 
influence over his unruly chiefs such as they had not 
known since the days of his great namesake, Nasir Khan L 
Mir Khudadad Khan, the brother of the deceased ruler, 
succeeded quietly to the Khanship, and his selection was 
approved by the clnefs of Balochistan; but, though no 
obstruction was offered to his elevation to supreme power, 
there were two parties in the State who were anxious to 
obtain an undue influence, over him for their own selfish 
purposes. The one was Gul Muhammad Daroga and his 
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friends, who already had the young Khan with them in 
the “ Miri,” or citadel, of Kalat j the other included the 
Sarawan and Jhalawan Sardars, with Mir Khan, the Jam of 
Las Bela, who, on Khudadad Khan’s accession, endeavoured 
to secure his person by main force, hut were fired upon and 
dispel sed by the Daioga. I.ate in 1S57 an insurrection 
against the Khan and the Daroga’s party was instigated 
by the Sardars, and serious disturbances were only averted 
by tlie timely arrival at Kalat of Lieutenant Macaulay, 
with a few of the Sindh Horse, who seems with great tact 
to have settled matters in such a manner as to prevent any 
hostile collision. In November, 1857, hfajor H. R. Green 
resumed his duties as Political Agent at Kalat, and found 
that Gul Muliammad and a native banker named Ganga- 
ram — both of whom were very hostile to the British name 
and power — ^were at the time the Khan’s most trusted coun- 
sellors, but not for good. "J'hese two men he induced the 
Khiln to dismiss, and to take in lieu, as his vazlr^ or prime 
minister, the Shahgassi Wall Muhammad, a trusted servant 
of the late ruler, Nasir Khan, concerning whom all parties 
were unanimous in speaking very favourably; he was 
accordingly mslalled into office in a formal manner, both at 
Jacobabad and at Gandava, in 1858-59, 

The capricious and unstable character of tlie new ruler, 
and the insolent and inordinate demands made upon 
him by the Sardars, were, however, in themselves great 
obstacles to that firm and stable government which Balo- 
chistan so urgently needed, and it was readily perceived that 
they w’^ould give lise to endless strife and contention in the 
future. In consequence of some daring raids which had 
been committed by the Marri tnhe in Kachhi and elsewhere, 
at the urgent request and with the assistance of Major 
Henry Green, a force was fitted out by the Khaji to punish 
these robbers in tlieir own strongholds. Some delay occurred 
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111 the advance of this expedition, oiving to the lamented death 
of (General John Jacob on Sth December, 1858, at Jm.oba- 
bad. The great experience of ihis very talented officer in all 
matters connected with Kaiat and its bonier tribes, bib C'or- 
rei't and thorough appreciation of llie diaratter of these 
tu])es, and his bold )Ct discieet method of dealing witli 
them, made his loss at such a time doubly felt, lioth in 
Lalochistan and in British India, it was he who in 1S47, 
when sent up to command the frontier of LJpjier Simlh, at a 
tune when nothing but terror and desolation jnevuileil on 
tlie border, at once gave up the plin of deftnsivc operations, 
and substituted the system of posting detachments in the 
open plain, with no defensne works whatever, patrols from 
these detachments constantly passing and re-passing each 
other in places where it wa.s thought any of the robber 
tribes might appear, and when they did appear, attacking 
them on the spot, no matter how superior m numbers the 
enemy might be. The success of such bold proceedings 
as these was marvellous, and this, conjointly with the exer- 
cise of tliat great administrative ability which distinguished 
General Jacob, soon produced a slate of affairs on the 
border very different indeed from that which had hitherto 
prevailed there ; and perhaps no jusler tribute can be ren 
dcred to the memory of this great man than the following 
recorded description of the condition of the frontier in 1854, 
which he himself liad laboured so stienuously to bring 
about : — “ Good roads have been made all o\cr the country ; 
means of irrigation have been multiplied four-fold, and every- 
where on the border life and activity with perfect safety 
exist. Where formerly all was desert solitude or murderous 
violence, not an armed man is now ever seen save the 
soldiers and police, and persons and property arc everywhere 
perfectly protected.” 

The force at length entered the hills early in 1859. It 
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consisted of a collection of the different tribes amount- 
ing to about 4000 men on foot, and a similar number 
mounted, exclusive of a st|uadron of Sindh Horse, the escort 
of the ])olitical agent, commanded by his brother, Major 
Malcolm Green. It must not, however, be supposed that 
the Khan was himself able to collect this large levy with 
the object of operating against the Marris. To Major 
H. (ircen, the then political agent, who, as has been well 
observed, gin dually drew around him all the real strength of 
the State, and who had united the Khiin and his nobles in 
this, the first step towards a lasting settlement of the country, 
is clue not alone the conception of the plan and the organi- 
zation of the large Baloch force, but also the successful 
carrying out of the whole campaign. Under the prudent 
guidance of Major Green, the Marri strongholds were taken 
one after the other and destroyed, and the tribe themselves 
were eventually forced to submit, and beg for mercy at the 
hands of their lawful ruler. 

After this expedition into the hills the Khan took 
some of the Marris into his pay, and gave them a small 
concession of land in the eastern part of Kachhi, on the 
proviso that they abstained from making lawless incursions 
into that province. Owing, however, to some misunder- 
standings, or, as has been said, to ill-treatment of the Marri 
hostages left with the Khan, raids were again committed 
by that tribe, and the ja<^ir was in consequence resumed. 

' In the following year another expedition was undertaken 
by the Khan, with a view to bringing under subjection his 
western provinces, situated on the borders of Makran, and 
the chiefs of which weie at the time in open revolt against 
hi.s authority. I’his expedition was brought to a successful 
conclusion, and many of the revolted chiefs accompanied 
the Khan in his return to Kalat. 

That the Khan was capricious and unstable m character 
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was soon shown by the insult he passed upon the leadin'^ 
Sardar of Jhalawan, Taj Muhammad Zeluri, to wlujse 
daughter he had lieen betrothed. Utterly ignoring the 
betrothal (or which among the Hrahuis is always 

looked upon as a very serious undertaking, he married that 
chiefs sister, the widow of liis deceased bi other, the late 
Khan, and who was, besides, a determined enemy of her 
brother. 'TIuh deep affront preciinialed, it is said, the revo- 
lution which took place in March, 1S03, when the Sardars 
suddenly attacked the Khan, then encamped at Gandava, in 
the province of K.u hhi. In this aflair the Kluin was woundet I, 
and he fled to the border of Sindh, his cousin, Shei I )il Khan, 
being made the ruler of KaUt in his stead. Khudadtul 
Khan remained a fugitive in Sindh till some time in May, 
1864, when Sher Dil Khan was assassinated by the com- 
mandant of the body-guard, and Kltudadad reinstated on the 
throne of Kalat, mainly through the assistance of the Sarawfm 
Sardar, Mulla Muhammad Kaisani. Affairs remained quiet 
till 1865, when ITij Muhammad Zehri and Malla Muham- 
mad Raisani combined endeavoured not alone to provoke 
an insuiTection in the Kachhi Province, but even to assas- 
sinate Khudadad Khan and place his infant son on the 
throne. Here was seen another instance of the strange 
feeling which at times seems to actuate Balochis in their 
dealings with one another, for the same Sardar who bad 
taken so active a part in restonng tlie ruling Khan to 
his throne m 1S64, was now found plotting his destruction 
in 1865. The project was unsuccessful, and the latter Sardar 
fled to Kandahar; but his co-conspirator, Taj Muhammad, 
was not so fortunate. He was captured and confined at 
KalaX, where he died m August, 1867. 

In July, 1865, another rebellion took place, instigated this 
time by Mir Khan, the Jam of Las Bela, and assisted by the 
Minghal Sardar, Nuradin of Wadd. The former individual 
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had previously been engaged in several conspiracies against 
his suzerain, and had as often been pardoned. lie was 
related to the Khan, having married his eldest sister, and 
this fact no doubt gave him expectations of one day being 
able to secure the Klianship for himself, though, as a Lumri 
by origin, he could hardly hope to find himself accepted for 
sufh a high office by the Baloch tribes. In this disturbance 
of 1865 the Khan’s tioojis defeated the insurgents, both 
leaders being taken prisoners, but they were soon after 
pardoned by the Khan. After this attempt nothing further 
of any importance happened till late in the year 1868, when 
the Jam of Las and Niiradin of Wadd, aided by the arch- 
intriguer, Azad Khan of Kharan, ventured upon another 
trial of strength with the Khan. I'he Marri and Sarawan 
tribes, though urged to join the insurgents, refused to do 
so, but the state of affairs was considered sufficiently 
threatening to call the Khan himself in person into the field. 
Negotiations were ultimately resorted to, when the rebels 
retired for a time with their forces. 

This disturbance might never have occurred had Sir 
Henry Green, the Political Superintendent of the Sindh 
Frontier, remained at Jacobabad. He had m the early part 
of the year been made, by the mutual consent of the Khan 
and the insurgent Sardars, an arbitrator for both pailies, 
his decision being final; but he found it necessary, on 
account of lil-health, to leave Jacobabad for Europe in 
ISIay, 1868, and so the adjustment, which it was hoped would 
have been permanent, never took place. Sir Henry had 
since 1862 been doing the duty of Political Superintendent 
of the Sindh Erontier, while the important post of Political 
Agent at the court of the Braliui Khan was ably filled by 
his brother, Major Malcolm Green, from May of that same 
year till the latter end of 1:867, when he was compelled to 
leave on account of ill-health. The great influence exercised 
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by this officer over the Baloch chiefs was due mainly to his 
hrm, determined, and manly chaiacter, and Ins feailess 
spirit won for him the respect and confidence generally of 
the people of Balochistan. Some delay seems to have 
occurred in the appointment of his successor, Captain Har- 
rison. of the Bombay army, who did not enter upon his 
political duties at Kalat till hobruary, 1869. 

In the month of May of that same year another rebellion 
took jilace, the Jam of Las being, as usual, the prime mover, 
aided this time by both the Jhalawan and Sarawan Sardars, 
and, collecting a force of 4000 men and three guns, they 
marched on Kalat, where a hostile collision was only 
averted by the tact and skill displayed by the newly 
appointed British resident in bringing about a reconciliation 
between the belligerents. But the Jam still refused to pay 
allegiance I0 his sovereign, and, after calling upon the 
different Baloch tribes, by means of circular letters, to rise 
in the autumn, he, togetlrer with Nuradin of Wadd, again 
appeared in open rebellion in the month of October, 1869. 
His pretext at that time for thus opposing his sovereign ivas 
said to be tlie unjust seizure by the Khan of certain of the 
Jain’s lands at Baghwana; but the circular letters altogether 
disprove this. The Jam’s forces were met by those of the 
Khan under the Vazir, Wali Muhammad, and were utterly 
defeated, the Jam fleeing, together witii his son and family, to 
Ivarachi, which he reached on the 8th of December, and 
where he was granted an asylum on the express condition 
that he would not mix himself up with either the affairs of 
the Khan of Kalat or of his old possession, I. as. He had 
previously permitted the mercenaries attached to his own 
force to plunder the town of Bela before tire Khan’s Vazir 
could get there. As at Karachi he was discovered to be 
intriguing with the people at Bela, he was removed , to 
Hyderabad (Sindh), where, hoivever, he still persisted in 
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his communications with Balochistan, and even meditated 
an escape to Bela. At the end of 1871 lie was removed 
to Amadnag:ir, in the Dakhan, where he still remains. 
Mulla Muhammad Raisani judged it advisable to seek the 
protection of the Main tribes at Kahan, while Azad Khan, 
of Khnran, proceeded to Kandahar in the hope of interesting 
the ruler of Afghanistan in his behalf. 

In tS68 lire Marri tribe gave some trouble to the Khan 
by plundering a caravan when passing through the Kachhi 
country. For this the Khan had to pay Rs.4000 as compen- 
sation to the raerc'hants ; but he protested against the pay- 
ment on the plea that the Marris were favoured and even 
employed by the British Government elsewhere. This was 
true, in so far as an arrangement between the Panjah Govern- 
ment and the Marris was concerned, by which the latter en- 
gaged to respect the Panjab frontier, but it left them at full 
libei ty to plunder elsewhere with impunity. The consecpicn ce 
was that they committed numerous raids m Kachhi, but left 
the Panjab border m peace. It was to discuss this matter in 
its various beaiings, and to take such measures on the subject 
as might seem most desirable, that a conference was held in 
February, 1871, at Mittankot, in the Panjab, between the 
Li cut -Governor of that province and the Commissioner in 
Sindh. It resulted mainly in their jointly lecommendmg that 
the Marri and Bughti tribes should be subhidizcd to the ex- 
tent of Rs. 30,040 annually, and that a certain number of 
horsemen should be raised from among them, vitli the view 
of inducing them to abstain from committing raids in Kachhi. 
The experiment was to bo tried for one year only, but it had 
to be indefinitely postponed in consequence of a serious re- 
bellion breaking out in the Saraw'an ProA ince in Sefitember, 
1871, instigated, it is thought, by Malla Muhammad Raisani, 
and aided by many of the Braliui chiefs of that part of 
Balochistan. Tlie rebels had captured Mastung, but the 
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Khan’s Vazir, Wali Muhammad, moved rapidly down on 
them, and compelled them to retreat by the Bolan pass 
and other routes into Kachln, where, in consctiucnce of a 
bad wound, he waas unalde to follow them up. Here they 
looted the towns of Dadar, Bagh, and Clandava in succession, 
but the Khan’s troops, under one Muhammad Khan, ivere 
sent down into the low country in October to pursue the 
rebels and crush the rebellion. This Muhammad Khan, who 
was the LChan’s vakil at Jacobabad, was, from all accounts, a 
man perfectly unfitted for the work entrusted to liira ; and 
tins was sliown lu the way he patched up a kind of inglorious 
peace with the disaffected cliiefs in Kachhi, instead of acting 
vigorously against them. Another engagement took place 
between the forces of the Klian and those of the rebels, 
resulting in the defeat of the latter, ivho then retired to the 
hills near Sibi, whence drey infested the Bolan pass, looting 
two caravans, and killing some of the merchants. 

The troubles of the KakXt ruler were indeed fast thicken- 
ing around him. Early in 1872 All Khan, the son of Mir 
Khan, the exiled chief of Las, escaped from the surveil- 
lance of the police at Hyderabad, in Sindh, and rejoined 
his countrymen at Bela, while the people of Kcj, in Western 
Balochistan, were said to have almost entirely thrown off 
their allegiance to Kalat. The disturbances in Balochts- 
tan had, indeed, assumed such serious dimensions, that a 
proposition was made to the Khan of friendly intervention 
on the part of the British Government, to remedy the 
disorders prevailing in his dominions, and bring about, if 
possible, a reconciliation between himself and his Sardars. 
To this end Khudadad Khan, who decided not to attend 
the meeting personally, gave plenary powers to the Com- 
missioner m Sindh (Sir W. L. Merewether) to act for him, 
and his Vazir, Wali Muhammad, ivas desired to attend and 
represent the Khan’s interests. The meeting took place at 
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Jacobabad in March, 1872, the only rebel chiefs appearing 
there being those of Sarawan. After a careful hearing of 
both sides of the question, the Commissioner, on the 28th 
of the same month, delivered his award to the following 
effect: — ^That in the event of the Saidars who were impli- 
cated in the late rebellion tendering proper allegiance to the 
Khan, as their lawful sovereign, their lands Avould be re- 
stored to them, and all allowances accorded, as was the case 
during the reign of the Khan’s late brother, Nasir Khan II. 
At the same time the Sardars were to restore all property 
plundered hy them during the late rebellion to its rightful 
onmers, and all caravan property that had been robbed was 
to be given up as well. To these terms the Sardars readily 
assented. To the Khan the Indian Government granted a 
lakh of rupees (about 10,000) to assist him in meeting all 
immediate pressing demands, at the same time approving 
the patience and good judgment shown hy Sir \V. Mere- 
wether in Ins proceedings in so difficult a ca&e. The Jam of 
Las Bela had been altogether left out in this meeting, as his 
repeated acts of rebellion had shut out all hope of liis being 
permitted to return to his own country. 

But from the lime this decision was given it was remarked 
that a change came over Khudadad Khan, who, though he 
had in the first instance accorded full powers to the Commis- 
sioner in Sindh to act on his behalf, -was very far indeed firom 
being satisfied with the result arrived at, though this, it must 
be observed, was very favourable to him. To bis able minister, 
Wali Muhammad, he began to show marked disjjleasure, and 
his manner to the political agent at Kalat (Major Harrison) 
was altogether altered A month or two only after the 
Jacobabad meeting plundering in the Bolan pass recom- 
menced, and a body of Samalani Minghals suddenly attacked 
in the same pass some Mazarani Mams who had settled 
there, and were engaged as a kind of police by the Khan. 
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This last outrage, it was strongly suspected, had been con- 
nived at by the Khan himself, to allow of his evading the 
terms entered into on his behalf at the Jacobabad meeting. 
In June of the same year the Vazir, Wali Muhammad, found 
it nccessaiy to fly for protection to the Briti.sh political agent, 
as he considered his hfc m danger from the Khan’s resentment. 

Khudadad Khan was e\ndently in this business under 
the domination of others, and it was found that his chief 
advisers were Ms own mother and sister, two munshis, 
and the commander of his troops. The Khan was remon- 
strated with in writing on the foolish course he was pursuing ; 
and as Major Harrison’s position, in this untoward aspect of 
affairs, was by no means safe, his military escort was 
strengthened. For a short time a change for the better then 
took place ; the Vazir (Wall Muhammad) was reinstated in 
office, and the evil advisers, the two munshis and the com- 
mander of his forces, were removed to Sindh and confined in 
the fort of Umarkot, in the Thar and Parkar District. The 
Khan was induced also to meet in November, 1872, the then 
Viceroy of British India, Lord Northbrook, who was on his 
way through Sindh from the Panjab. The meeting took 
place at Sakhar, but it was noticed that the Khan appeared 
to be in great apprehension of some danger happening to 
him, notwithstanding that he had been received with great 
kindness and courtesy by the Viceroy. TMs was subsequently 
accounted for by the fact of Muhammad Khan, the Jacoha- 
bad Vakil, the same individual who had so disgracefully mis- 
managed the Khan’s affairs m the rebellion of 1871-72, 
having persuaded him that the meeting in question was 
simply got up that he might be deposed, and his eldest son 
put on the throne in his stead. 

It was during 1872 that the commission under Sir Fredk. 
Goldsmid, for laying down the Persian and Kalat frontier, 
with representatives from those countries, carried out their 
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labours, and thus put a stop to any further advance of the 
Persian frontier to the eastward. 

Early in tlie following jear (1873) compensation to the 
amount of between Rs.50,000 and Rs. 60,000 was paid by 
the Khan to those merchants whose caravans had been robbed 
in the Eolan pass ; and late in the month of February the 
Cornuiissiouer m Sindh met the Khan by appointment at 
Shahpui, m the province of Kachhi With the Khiin were his 
\''‘a^ir, the Saidars of Balochistan, and, among tlresc latter, 
IMiilla hTuliammad Raistini. The chief object of this inter- 
iiew wai., if possible, to carry out the arrangements pre- 
viously sanctioned at the hfittankot conference in 1877; but 
tire Khan would discuss no subject save that of the confine- 
ment of his three evil advisers preiaously mentioned. A 
general sort of assent was given by him to the proposals put 
Jorward by Sir W. Mereiv ether, but it was clearly evident 
that no trust could be placed upon any of his assurances. 
The Sardars were warned as to repeating the disturbances 
of 1871-72, and the Commissioner received their solemn 
as.surance that they on their part ■would not henceforth 
di.sturb the peace of the country; but the interview ivas 
plainly a failuic so far as the Khan was concerned, and this 
was soon made manifest by his subsecpienl conduct 
In the following month (IMarch), before the Khan's return 
to Kalat from the loiv couniry, it was perceived that he liad 
taken a J^crsonal dislike to the Bntish Resident at his court, 
and was altogetlicr indifferent to everything connected with 
the well-being of his couniry. He had, bcside.s, allied him- 
self to three odicr bad characters : the ex-vakil, Muhammad 
Khan, being one, and Muhammad Hyat, the Kazi of Bagh 
another ; the third was one Abdul Aziz, an inferior official ; 
and he -sv-ould listen to the counsel of none but tliese men. 
Under these circumstances, and after repeated written remon- 
strances from tlie Commissioner m Sindh on his conduct and 
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to what it would ultimately lead, the poUtical agent was mth- 
drawu fiomhis court; Wali Muhammad resigned hjs va^iirship 
and accompanied Major Harrison to Jacobabail ; and the 
yearly .sulasuly of Rs. 50,000 allowed to the Khan was with- 
held. It was now deemed advisable to let the Khan see how 
ho {'ould manage to get on with his turbulent thieftams with- 
out the muial as well as the jjei.unury aid hitherto afforded 
him by the Indian Government. 

That matters weic rapidly going from bad to worse was 
soon made patent by an event that occurred in Febiuary, 1874. 
'This was the peipctration of a most impudent raid within 
British territory by a band of 300 armed men of tribe of Bra- 
huis, for the ostensible purpose of recovering some fugitive 
slaves. Having accorapli.shed their object they returned to 
their own country. The Khan wa.s leijucsted to give up the 
perpetrators of tliis outrage, but he either could not or would 
not do so. The Commissioner in Sindh accordingly recom- 
mended the despatch of a small but eflicient force to Kalat 
to demand reparation and enforce a better observance of the 
treaty. Tt was also recommended that opportunity should be 
taken of aftenvards coercing the Marri tribe, whose per- 
sistence in plundering the province of Kachhi deserved, the 
Commissioner considered, condign punishment But these 
suggestions did not meet with the approval of the Indian 
Government, who feared that an armed intervention in the 
affairs of Kalat might compel the Government to a military 
occupation of the country, and might, in fact, produce ulterior 
results of a very serious kind. In short, all active measures 
against either the Khan or the Marri tnbe were to be depre- 
cated. No reference or communication of any kind was 
to be made to the former until such time as he manifested 
both a willingness and ability to perfonn the duties of a 
good neighbour, though at the same time reasonable endea- 
vours were to be made to render die trade routes safe, and 
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to cultivate friendly intercourse with the tribes and slates on 
the British borders. But how these trade routes were to be 
m.idc more secure witliout any vigorous remedial measures 
on the part of the Indian Government was an enigma 
ivhich, it was believed, nothing short of a military demon- 
stration could solve. In the place of the able and trusts 
worthy vazir, Wall Muhammad, the Khan appointed one 
Atta Muhammad in Sejit ember, 1874, to the vazirship He 
was sent to Las to make certain inquiries there, to ret'over 
property, or its equivalent, plundered from caravans, and to 
imprison the perpetrators of these outrages. This certainly 
appeared as if the Khan were desirous of atoning for his 
past neglect ; but events showed that he had in no degree 
altered his rMe of dogged obstrucliveness, for on the return 
to Kalat of the new vazir, he ivas at once disgraced and 
removed from his appointment for evidently too faithfully 
performing his master’s orders, which, as now appeared, were 
never intended to be carried out. 

The regulai troops of the Khan are at present presumed to 
number about 3000 men of all arms, but they are, as a rule, 
in great arrears of pay, and those of them stationed in Kachhi 
in 1875 were much disaffected, and had not received any 
pay for six months. Disturbances on this account with one 
or other of the Khan’s regiments are constantly occurring. 
Bribery among the Khan’s officials is reported to be very 
rife, and there is at present neitlier good nor safe govern- 
ment in Kalati Balochistan. To render matters still worse, 
the Khan, at the commencement of 1876, caused Nuradin 
Minghal, of Wadd, who had been moved to suspend his 
measures against the Khan, to be slaughtered with a number 
of his followers, and tliis after the Sardar had been induced 
to pay his respects to him, on tlie Khan’s guaranteeing his 
safely by pledging his oath on the Kuran. This step the 
Khan palliated by stating that both Nuradin Minghal and 
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Atta Muliammad were plotting his own destruction; but 
this, as they were then situated, was a simple ahsuidity. 
Such a treacherous act on the part of the Khan has tended 
still more to widen the breach already exi&ling between him 
and his Sardars, and it may in the end lead to greater and 
more dirilciilt complications — to sucli complications, indeed, 
as will, it is believed, compel the Indian Government to 
adopt the very sensible suggestions of strong and lagorous 
action made to it in j 874 by Sir W. Alcrewctlier. In this 
proposed exjiedition it was never intended that any annexa- 
tion of country should take place, but that some town or 
station, such, for instance, as Quetta, might have to be 
occupied ])y hritish troops — a contingency fully i)rovided for, 
and in perfect consonance with the treaty of 1854. 

The occu])ation of Quetta had been recomnieiided as far 
back as 1866 by a former political superintendent of the 
Sindh frontier, the present Sir H. R. Green, whose proposals 
to the Bombay Government on this subject were thus 
referred to by him a year or two since ; — “ I suggested that 
the three regiments of Sindh Hoise should he raised to 600 
sabres each, that two of these regiments, with the RiHe 
Corps and Mountain Train, should be pmshed on to Dadar, 
at the southern entrance of the ' Bolan pass ; that one 
regiment should remain at Jacobabad, and that the civil 
duties of the frontier district should he made over to the 
Shikarpur Collectorate. Further, that about 300 of the 
best known amongst the Marn and Bughti robbers should 
be taken into British pay to act as police, and to keep open 
the postal communication between Dadar and the British 
frontier, a distance of about 80 miles over a perfectly level 
country. That, m addition, we should subsidize some of the 
pnncipal Brahui chiefs with their followers, located in and 
about the Bolan pass. The duties of the troops stationed at 
Dadar would have been to patrol tlie pass between Dadar 
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and Quetta during the summer months^, or until the snow in 
the nordiern part dosed it. No better training ground than 
the above for soldiers could be found in India. It was also 
my idea that the valley of Quetta should be thoroughly 
surveyed by competent engineer officers, and its most 
defensible positions marked ; that a light hue of rail should 
be gradually jnished forward, connecting Sakhar on the river 
Indus with Dadar, so that, with other uses, it might enable 
camels laden with merchandise from above the passes to 
unload after debouching into the plains, and which merchan- 
dise might be conveyed direct on board steamers at Sakhar 
for transmission to Kaiachi until the completion of the 
Indus Valley Railwa}'. The above, m a few words, was the 
substance of my views. I had thoroughly thought them out, 
and discussed many points wnth H.H. the Khan of Kalat 
and his principal chiefs, and I feel confident, had not what 
has been aptly styled by a late writer upon Indian subjects, 

‘ masterly viacinnty ’ prevailed, 1 could at that lime, with 
the assistance of the excellent officers associated with me 
in the Sindh Frontier field force, and witli the aid of the 
chiefs of Balochistan, have carried them out, and before 
relinquishing my frontier command have consolidated the 
Fntish power up to Quetta, and at a fiir less cost than will 
be now incurred in le-estabhshing our prsfige in those parts. 
The great evil to be avoided ivas interfering in any way with 
the social and political status of the chiefs and people of 
Balochistan, and my intimate acquaintance with their insti- 
tutions, habits, and customs, would, I trust, have prevented 
me from doing so. I have never adi-ocated a move one 
step beyond Quetta, but, should events compel such a 
course, a march onwards from such a position, by a force 
acclimatized and used to the people of the country, would 
possess great advantages over one starting from the Valley 
of the Indus.” 
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In reviewing the modern history of Kalati Baloehistan 
under the present dynasty, extending from about the com- 
mencement of the i8lh century, when Abdula Khan was 
ruler, down to the present lime, a period of, say, nearly 180 
years, there is not much to call for remarh. Undoubtedly 
the Augustan age of Jialochistan was the reign of the fust 
Nasir Khan, the Great Nasir, as he is to this day called by 
the Balochis. Of his piedccessors little seems to be known ; 
they were indeed simply successful robbeis on a large scale, 
With but few traces of any enlightened policy to gild over a 
long succ'essioii of deeds of lawlessness, rapine, and blood- 
shed. It was different, certainly, with Nasir Khrm I., who 
at an early period of his long reign of 40 years displayed an 
astuteness and aptitude to govern which would have been 
deemed praiseworthy in a far more civilized community 
than that over which the Brahui. Khan was called upon to 
rule, He plainly saw the necessity for a strong bond of 
union among the many Baloch tribes, and he without doubt 
most sincerely desired the “ unification " of Balochistan. 

Had his successors been of the same stamp and metal as 
himself, the Kalati kingdom of to-day would not perhaps show 
that anarchy and confusion which are now its most striking 
characteristics. The history of the reigns of Muhammad 
Khan, of the unfortunate Mehrab, and his son, Nasir Khan 
II., as also of the present Khan, Mir Khiidadad, at once shows 
how inferior each and all were to Nasir ELlian in the three- 
fold character of pnnee, statesman, and soldier. One alone 
of these, Nasir Klmn II., might, had he lived, have done good 
service to his country, w'hicdi at the time sorely needed a 
vigorous ruler. Under a judicious course of training he 
might have learnt how best to curb and control with tact 
and adch ess the unruly chiefs that had given his unfortunate 
father so much trouble and uneasiness. Cut off suddenly 
at an early age by poison, it is generally believed, for showing 
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tendencies of too English a nature, his country lost in him 
a sovereign who promised to imitate the worthy deeds and 
virtues of his great namesake. The misfortune was but 
too truly a national one, more especially .so when the 
character of his successor, the present luler, Khudadad 
Khan, and his acts during a reign winch has already extended 
to nineteen years, are taken into account. 

The latest accounts (Augu.st, 1876) relative to Baloch- 
istan seem to imply that the negotiations entered into with 
the Khcin of Kalat and his Sardars, under orders from the 
Government of India, by a Panjab oUlcer (Major Sandeman), 
who in this duty was accompanied by a .strong military 
escort, have been attended with the most marked success. 
Up to the end of July, 1876, everything was said to have 
been satisfactorily arranged between the contending parlies ; 
but this most probably, as with other previous pacifications, 
Will hold good only so long as the British troops remain in 
the country. Should they be witlidrawn, the old animosities 
would, it is feared, burst forth again with redoubled fury ; and 
all the more so from the forced restraint which the late 
peace negotiations had imposed on the tribes and their 
ruler. Ghb speeches and demands, however courteously 
urged, if unaccompanied by the power to compel obedience, 
are utterly unsuited to a savage race like the Baloch. They 
will only be amenable to reason when they perceive and 
understand that the paramount power whicli seeks by fair 
means to pacify their country, long torn I0 pieces by 
intestine discord, is fully prepared to enforce, if need be, 
its well-meant intentions. 
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A SHORT VOCABULARY OF THE BALOCU (ITILI, BALOCH 
and AtAKRANI EAT.OCII) AND BRAHUIICI (OR KUR- 
GALLI) DTAT.ECTS. 

HILL BALOCII 


Ankle .. 

Ant 

Armpit ... 

Ass 

Bad 

Belly 

Black ... 

Blood 

Blue 

Bone 

Boots 

Boy 

Blanch . 

Bread 

Bieast . . 

Buffalo 

Bull 

Bullet 

Butt (of a gun) 

Calf (of leg) 

Cap 

Camel 

Cat 

Cock 

Cold ... 

Comb 

Copper . . 

Cotton 

Cow 

Cup 


.. kar 

muri 
... bagftl 

... kar 

gandag 
Up 
. iiah 

kon 
ml 
had 
})iuzag 
chttka 
. shagh 

naghan 
ginaen-nna 
gha-nit'di 
ghuiigkar 
hr 
knndak 
... Jui'ih padag 
toph 

nshtar or hushtar 
.. piiki 

nerak 


karpas 
gitk vtadak 


Date (huil) 

Date (Uee) 

Day 

Dish 

Dog ... 

Do(Ji 
Eaith ... 
Elephant 
Eye ... 

Fire 

Fathei 

Fish 

Flea ... 

Flesh 

Flower 

Fly 

Foot 

Fort 

Fiuit 

Fiying-pan 

Gill 

Coat 

God 

Gold 

Good ... 
Giccn 

Hand (palm of) 
Heat 
Heavy 
Heel 


janc-c]ml\ 


match 
ioch 
tal 
kaoikak 
dan 
... dtigar 
pd 
. chhain 
ora 
.. phi'! 
main 
kak 
gkmi 
... pul 
makisk 
... ptinjak 
kaldt 
. bar 
kallind 
kasdue-chuk 
buz 
. . khudil 
tila 
slier 
snoz 
... dad-dll 
, gannt 
... gar an 
, punzig 
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Hen 
Horse 
Hot ... 

House 

Tiou 

Knee 

Kine 

Knife 

I.addei . . 

Laige 

Leaf 

Leather 

Leg 

Light (adj.) .. 

Lip 
Louse 
Man . . 

Maniage 
Matchlock 
Moon 
Mother . 

Mountain 

Mud 

Nail (of the hand) 

Navel 

Night 

Paper ... 

Pen 

Powder (gun) 

Kain 

llamiod 

Rat 

Red 

Rice 

River ... 

Rope 
Root . 

Scarlet 
Screw . 

Sea 

Sea-shell 
Shawl (for waist) 
Shawl (for head) ... 
Sheep 
Shield . 

Ship 

Shirt ... 

Shoes 
Silver ... 

Sister 

Sky 


madak 
ha'^p 
... garm 
lok 

.. padi khitnd 

.. 

hink 
pddt-dnk 
ma\<!dn 
t/ig 


Small 

Sou 

bpear 

Stai 

Stem 

Stone 

Sun 

Swoid 

'lent 

Thuk 

Thigh 


d> oka/ 
pud 
snhtk 
.. Imvt 
bur 
mardam 



mah 


koh 

nakitn 

, . Uilp>ilg 

chkap 
... kai^gi^ 
kalam 
.. shuru 
hor 
... ter -koh 
mitskk 
sur 
dan 
. dariya 
clnbk 
lotag 
reto 
hamrnar 
daryd 
.. ghir 
siri7iba?id 
fish 

7neih 
... ^2sjar 
btijt 
... jdma 
kosh 
.. nukra 
gokar 
. . dsmnn j 


Thin 

'I’ocs 

Tiee 

Tiousers 

Tiousers-band ... 

Uncle 

Vein ... 

Water 

Watei -melon 
Well 
Wheat .. 

Wliite 
Wife ... 

Wind 

Wind (noith) 
Wind (south) 
Wind (noith- west) 
Wind (south-east) 
Window 
Woman 
Wood 
Yellow 

To do ... 

To be 
I’o speak 
To bin n 
To fall .. 

To stand 
To give 
To till ow .. 

To cany 
To flee 
To eat ... 

To bung .. 

To wash 
To sit 
To write 
'I'o kill 
To walk 


kassdn 
... backh 
.. bal, nkzar 
... yistdr 
... dar 

... sing 
rock 
... zahant 
... tambu 

bas 

ptidi baz ghust 
. . tannak 
... nmrdanag 
. . derack 
shdwar 
pai-in-jag 
nakho 
ragk 

. . kdp 

... kotig 
. cMs 

gandam 
. ^ sifet 

jan 

.. glru'&t 

, , gonck 
. zir-ghwdt 

jd-gkwat 
sir-g/nodt 
danmzd 
jajie 
dar 
zard 

. kartan 
shuUin 
gwd'^htan 
. . iutan 

kflfian 
pdddtan 
... ddfan 
.. dur ddfan 

. burtan 
... gistan 

. loartan 
, . hat tan 
shusian 
nishtan 
na'Wishtan 
... kushtan 

gashtan 
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To fear 

... taruian 

To laugh. 

handilan 

To measure ... 

. gaz kastan 

To break 

pro t Ilian 

To see 

... dish tan 

To sew 

dotan 

To SCI ape 

trash tan 

To reckon 

issdb hiitun 

To do well ... 

shar kastan 

To open 

patih kastan 

To Ue 

,. badan 

To conic . . 

hahtan 

To lead 

iKHlntan 

I'c) slecjj 

. wajian 

To awake 

.. na’ihtan 

To diy 

husk kadan 

To rub 

. . liita} tan 


MAKRAN 

Air . . 

... gwat 

Ankle 

... mmh 

Ant 

mor 

Apple 

.. so rob 

Ainipit 

... bagal 

Ashes 

. pur 

Ass ... 

har 

Axe 

. tcaour 

ikilnil (tiee) 

chidi) fts/i 

liarley 

0 

liee 

bonaga, maka’ik 

Belly 

. lap 

Black . 

. siyah 

Bine 

nil 

Blood ... 

... hun 

Bone 

had 

Boot 

kansh 

Boy 

. barhak 

Biass ... 

britij 

Biead 

. nan, nagan 

Bieast .. 

... 

Biother 

bids, brat 

Buffalo 

"amisk 

Bullet 

hr 

Butter 

.. ne/nag 

Calf 

. gxoask 

Camel 

hiishtera 

Cap 

fop 

Cat 

... pitdii 

Clothes 

... poshdk 


To pay 

pirmatan 

To fly (as a bud) 

. bdl kadan 

To plunder 

hititan 

To milk 

dushtan 

To fight 

jang kastan 

To boil 

grastan 

To receive 

rant an 

To pick up . 

c/utan 

To kiss 

chuk kihm 

To kick 

laggat jittan 

To bite 

gat gii tan 

To blind 

(ham ktiihian 

To flog 

chabak jiitan 

To beat 

, . tat Jittan 

I’o wound 

zaham jittan 

To file (a gun) 

. tojak Jittan 

To hit . 

laggitan 

liALOCH. 

Cock . kotas, kurus, bdngU 

Cold 

, mrd 

Comb . . 

. shak 

Copper 

. rod 

Cotton . 

karpds 

Cow 

viadagin gok 

Crow . . 

.. guiag 

Date (ripe) 

nd 

Date-tree 

math, machT 

Day 

rock 

Deer . 

dsk, au 

Den 

. . namb 

Doctor- 

tabih 

Dog 

kuchak 

Donkey , . 

har 

Duck 

bat 

Dust 

hdk 

Eaith 

dnnya 

Elephant 

pil 

ITyc 

chant 

Face ... 

dm 

Father 

pis, pit 

Field . 

dagdr 

Fingei 

lankuk, tankuh 

File . . 

. dch, as 

Fish 

. in a hi 

Fisherman 

ined 

Flea 

hak 

Flesh 

gosht 

Flower 

pul 
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Fly 

viakask 

hlucl 


men, gd 

Foot 

lad 

Nail (of the 

hand) 

ndkim, ndhun 

Foit 

kof, Midi 

Navel 

... 

... ndfag 

Fowl 

... kukta- 

Night . 


... shap 

Fox ... 

. ... rohd 

North 


kuUth 

Fiuit 

. . nnaag 

Nose 


poz 

Gul ... 

. . janik 

Oil . 


... td, ropan 

Goat . . 

. siydJiw pas 

Taper 


. . . . kdgad 

God .. 

. hiidd, alia 

Path 


rd, kishk 

Gold 

tila 

Pen 


. ... kalam 

Good 

shar 

Plough 

... 

... nangdr 

Green 

sahz 

PoAvder (gun) 

... shun 

Gie} hound 

tad 

Ram 


. . . haur 

Gun 

... tupdk 

Rainbow 


drinag, dntmk 

Hair 

mud, nad 

Ramiod 


. tirku 

Hand 

. dasi 

Rat ... 


. ... mushk 

Haie 

kargohk 

Red 


... sur, sohr 

Heat 

pa/wd^' 

Rice 


.. hrinj 

Ilonvy ... 

. (?;/ 

River 


... kohr 

Heel 

. pins 

Rope ... 


sdd, chit 

Hog . . 

. . Ink 

Rubt 


. . zang 

Hrn&c 

kdps, lidfp 

Salt ... 


road, sur 

Hot 

. ga/ m 

S.rnd 


... hdk, rT'k 

IIoiTbC 

... log, mstag 

Sea ... 


. . . . daryd, 

Husband 

.. mard 

Sheep 


mch, ispttin pat 

Infant 

. . . ba(,hak 

Shell ... 


. . . gurak 

Iron 

. ... dJmi 

Shut 


. . jdmng 

Jackal 

. iolag 

Shoe 


, ... kaiish 

Knee .. 

hmd, sail 

Shore 


mb 

Knife 

. . kdnk 

Silver ... 


... nugra 

Ladder... 

padtduk 

Sister 


.. gtmhar 

Large 

. . masan 

Sky ... 


... asmdn 

Lead (metal) 

. sump 

Sm.all 


. . kasdn 

Leaf 

. . pan, tdk 

Snake . 


. . . viiir 

Leather 

. post 

Son 


.. sag 

Leg 

. . . pad 

Steel ... 


... puldd 

Light (adj.) 

... subuk 

Stoim 


tujdn 

Light 

roshdni 

Stone ... 


.. img 

Lip 

hint 

Sugar 


... shakar 

Lociibt 

madag 

Sun 


... rock 

Louse . 

boi, but 

Sword 


sdm, shainshir 

Man 

. mardum 

Tamarisk 


gas 

Mare ... 

mddidn 

Tank 


wateg, ialamb 

Marriage 

sir 

Tent 


... tambu 

Master ... 

. . 7vaja 

Thief 


. . . duzd 

Melon, water 

...kutap, kitag 

Thick .. 


, . . sand 

Melon, musk 

... t^jog 

Tlugh 


... leng 

Mouth 

mdk 

Thunder 


grand, hiird 

Moon ... 

md 

Toe 


... lankuk 

Mother 

... md.s 

Tiee ... 


drdek, drackk 

Mountain 

kok 

Trouseis 


... skahmr 


R 
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Turban... 

Tin tie 
Uncle ••• 

Vein 

Water . . 

Wax 

Well (ofwalei) 
West 
Wheat 
White 
Wife . . 

\Vinfl 

W'hnter 

Wolf 

W^'oraan 

Wool 

Wood 

Whist 

Year .. 

YeUow 

Young ... 


ham 

naktf 


ra^ 

ap 


mom 
... chak 
roirsht, magtab 
gandvt, gala, 
upet 
... zal,gis 
gTt'af 
znnisian 
. gwark 
janhi 
pazhnt 
. . dar 
. . dasta much 
... sal 
... zard 

... -warna 


To 

To 

To 

To 

To 

To 

To 

To 

To 

To 

To 

To 

To 

To 

To 


hanaga 


go 


speak gwashapa, habar hau^a 


bum 
fall 

stand still 
give 

throw . 
catcli 
run 
eat 

bi-ing .. 
wash 
set 
write 


sochaga 
kapagtt 
,. wus/itaga 

. .. dcaga 

... daur dcaga 
giraga 
maidana roaga 
... waraga 
... draga 

.. shodaga 
mndaga 
nitmslita hanaga 


To kill .. 

To walk 
To fear 
To laugh 
To meet ... 

To bleak 
To see 
To sew 
To scrape ... 

To lead 
To desire ... 

To open 
To tie 
To come 
To rise 
To sleep 
To awake . . . 

To drink 
To rub 
To paint 
To fly (as a biid) 
To plunder 
To mix 
To fight 
To boil 
To leceive 
To pull 
To keep 
To kick . 

To begin 
To ask 
To fold 
To beat ... 
To weigh 
To til e 
To hold 


. huskaga 
pada roaga 
irusaga 
handaga 
dochdr ha'haga 
. prushaga 

giudaga 
. ...docJiaga 

7)m<!haga 
. . wanaga 
loiaga 
path hanaga 
. bandaga 

aiaga 
pada aiaga 
, loapsaga 

. pada aiaga 

, .. waraga 

. . mushaga 

,. rang deaga 

... bdl hanaga 

duzdi hanaga 
lur hanaga 
jang hanaga 
. . lahr hanaga 
, waM hanaga 
kashaga 
... ddraga 
lagata janaga 
silru hanaga 
...judo hanaga 
dotal hanaga 
janaga 
. shaJiima kashaga 
... janaga 
. ddraga 


Afraid . 

Ague 

All 

Alum 

Angry . . 

Ant 

Antimony 

Arm 

Arrow ,. 
Ashes 


BRAHUIKI 


. hohk 

Ass 

bisk 

larza 

Aunt (paternal) 

ir-bamia 

. hhul 

Autumn 

,. iricha 

fithi 

Bad 

. , gandar 

khar 

Barley ... 

sdr 

morinh 

Beaid . . 

risk 

. surma 

Beautiful 

sher 

du 

Bee 

.. hU-shdhid 

, sum 

Big 

, . . balun 

kiss 

Bitter 

... harm 
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Black ... 

... molian 

Blood 

dittar 

Blue 

... kanir 

Bom' 

btl 

Boy 

... mar 

Brass 

... hrmj 

Brave ... 

bahadar 

Bread 

... irag 

Breakfast 

. . mil an 

Broad 

... ghuHind 

Brother ... 

... tlavi 

Bull 

... karighar 

Butter ... 

... kam 

Camel 

... hme 

Camomile 

bu-madaran 

Cap 

... top 

Carpet ... 

... gain 

Cat . 

. ptslm 

Cham . . 

.. aamzir 

Charcoal 

pog 

Cheap . . 

. asdn 

Cheek 

kallttk 

Cheese ... 

... panir 

Chm 

... zann 

Claiified butter 

si 

Clay 

, litchak 

Cloud . . 

...jamma 

Cock 

. bangu 

Cold (adj.) 

... yakht 

Colour 

... 7-ang 

Comb ... 

... iriss 

Copper 

717 iss 

Coial ... 

mirjan 

Cord 

.. chit 

Cornelian . . 

... akik 

Cotton 

... pamba 

Cow- 

.. daggt 

Crow 

kkaku 

Crystal ... 

... balor 

Darkness 

tdr-mah 

Daughter 

., masir 

Day 

... de 

Dear (not cheap) , . 

kuben 

Death 

kask 

Defile 

tang 

Diamond 

... almdsi 

Disease . 

., inerz 

Distant 

... iniir 

Ditch .. 

. kandak 

Dog 

kuchik 

Door .. 

... dargah 


Dry 

. . bahlum 

Dust 

... mish 

Ear 

kaj 

Eaith ... 

dagghar 

East 

de-iik 

Egg 

baidar 

Emerald 

aamzud 

Equal ... 

barobar 

Eye 

kan 

Eyebiow 

btmvak 

Eyelash 

... michack 

Felt 

... tap par 

Fever 

khel 

Finger .. 

or-pindi 

File 

... > khdka 

Fish 

... tndhi 

Flame 

... lainba 

Flint 

istdrkal 

Flour 

. . iiHt 

Flower .. 

... pal 

Fly 

hilt 

I'orehead 

kahtam 

Foil 

.. hot 

Fountain 

chnslmeh 

Fowl 

kokar 

Fruit . . 

... miwar 

Gill 

.. maser 

Glad 

'... khusli 

Gold 

ktshn 

Good .. 

. . sher 

Giain 

.. gkalla 

Grandfather 

pader-batoa 

Giandmother 

... luma-bdioa 

Grape .. 

hangfir 

Gun 

. itifak 

I-Iail . . 

Ironghnr 

Hair 

puzhai 

Half . 

nim 

Hard 

sakht 

Heart .. 

,. usl 

Heat 

bdsuni 

Heavy . . 

kohn 

Heii 

. . . ladris 

Hen 

makian 

High 

. . bu7z 

Hill 

bot 

Honey-comb 

angumen 

Horse .. 

hull 

Hot 

... basiin 

House 

, . urdh 

Hungry 

. . bingun 
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Husband 

han 

Olive-green ... 

Tnlierilance 

mtras 

Painful ... 

Iron 

.. akin 

Peace 

Jnar 

... jiiari 

Pearl ... 

Kine 

. kharass 

Pepper 

Kiss 

biizhalk 

Plain ... 

Knife 

. kattCir 

Poor 

Laughter 

wak/i-khek 

Quicksilver 

Lead (metal) 

surf 

Rabbit 

Leaf 

berg 

Ram 

Leather 

. . chirm 

Rainbow- 

Left (not light) 

chap 

Ram 

Jnfe 


Red 

Light (adj.) 
Lightning 

.. ittbah 

. gariik 

Rice 

Right (not left) 

Little 

machi 

River ... 

Long ... 

.. nmrglmn 

Rivulet 

IjOw 

. . mandar 

Road 

Mad 

. .. gannh 

Rope 

Madder 

... rodan 

Ruby 

Man 

bandak, handagh 

Saddle 

Maible 

sang mar mar 

Salt . 

Mare . . 

. madidn 

Sand 

Mairiage 

.. bat am 

Scissors 

Matchlock 

. . tofak 

She-goat 

Meat 

f« 

Sheep .. 

Melon (rvater) 

... Jnitdi 

Shield 

Melon (musk) 

... kerbitj 

Ship 

Milk . . 

.. ... pal 

Shirt 

Mine 

. kahaii 

Shoes .. 

Mint 

. put chink 

Silvei 

Moon 

.. tuvi 

Sister 

Month ... 

in 

Sky 

Mother 

... luma 

Slam 

Mountain 

. . mash 

Slow 

Mouth 

... bar 

Small ... 

Much ... 

baz 

Smoke 

Moustache . 

hhui 

Snake .. 

Nail ... 

had 

Snow 

Naked 

... lagsahar 

Soft . 

Near 

... ... khurk 

Son 

Neck 

hkh 

Sour 

New- 

... pusknn 

South 

Night 

... nan 

Spear ... 

Nipple ... 

had 

Spider 

North 

... kolab 

Spring (season) 

Nose . . 

... . . hamus 

Star 

Nostril 

... gram 

Stallion .. 

Oil 

id 

Steel 

Old (in age) 

. . pir 

Stick 

Old (not new) 

... ' wutkun 

Stone 


(Thimnki 
khal 
khair 
. dur 
filfil 

dtiu 
gafib 
. parr a 
Mil! U 

pillar 
Mlasum 
... hhar 
kismt 
... brinj 
rust 
... daria 
nala 
.. kaisar 
rez 

Idl yakut 
zcn 
hi 
regh 
. kaichi 
het 

... mehl 
hisper 
beri 
Muss 
mttchari 
pilmn 
„ ir 
amidn 
.. kassip 
karar 
chunak 
imdt 
. dnshar 
barf 
hilbim 
mahal 
... sur 
soJiU 
, nizzar 
rnoro 
... liatam 
isfar 
narian 
polad 
... lat 
khal 
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Sun 


de 

To laugh 

makhuig 

Sugai 


. . ikmid 

To sit 

. tiding 

Sulphur 


SOgard 

To know 

shdhing 

Summer 


tir-nidh 

To burn 

hushing 

Swift .. 


za/i 

To fall ... 

taming 

Sweet 


... hanen 

To stand 

Siiling 

Swoid . 


zah^am 

To thiow 

shdiighuig 

Temiiest 


loftin 

To build 

jur-kanmng 

Temple (of body) 

. . kin/i 

To (lee 

nerrmg 

Tlmndei 


hnra 

To sew 

inuching 

Tin 


hcdlahi 

To cany 

. danniiig 

Tongue 


dari 

To eat 

,. kuning 

Tooth .. 


duttddn 

To bung 

atning 

Tower 


ud 

To do 

kanning 

Tiee 


darakht 

To stiikc 

kalUng 

Ti ousel') 


. i/idwiir 

To ueep 

okhing 

'i’rue 


rdshi 

To want 

ailing 

Tuupioise 


ferozch 

To wash 

selling 



ganda)' 

To bleak 

perghing 


dam 

To bind 


Vigilant . 


hitslndr 

To sow . . 

da ^ sing 

Waist 


, miikh 

1 'o pass over 

illing 

Wai 


jang 

To write . naioishta-kanmng 

Water 


di,' 

To kill 

... kasfing 

^Vax 


mum 

To find .. 

. . khamiing 

Wealthy 


, . dolaiman 

To seize 

. hailing 

Weaiy . 


damdaruh 

To read . . 

kliwa lining 

W eeping 
W’ell 


. hoytkh 

To icpose 

damdanmng 


. , dim 

To fly 

. bdll-kanmng 

WTst 


kebda 

To approve 

pasand-kanning 

Wet 


fahlum 

To call 

khudd-kemning 

Wheat 


. . kolum 

To milk 

hiring 

•White 


pihun 

To taste ... 

,, ihakking 

Whfe 


fiarvat 

To fight 

jang-kanning 
. jmh-ka lining 

Whncl 


. . thau 

To boil .. 

Winter 


sehl 

To puli 

/tasking 

Wood . 


• 

To kis-s 

. . pad-kanning 

W Oman 


zaifa 

To scrape 

hashing 

Wool 


pashm 

To tmst . 

pechiiig 

Year 


sal 

To die 

kahing 

Yellow 


poshkun 

To bite .. 

bahshdhghmg 

Young 


ivarnar 

To open 

To measure 

it king 
,. dahghing 

To give . 


terming 

To diop (as ram) 

thakknig 

To gimd 


mising 

To kick .. 

. laggat-kalHng 

To see 


khanmng 

To tear 

parrah-kanning 

To sleep 


kaching 

To shade 

. saikai -kanning 

To go 


inning 

To sit (in the sun) 

de-t-tnhng 

To come 


, , banning 

To speak false 

. daiogh ganing 

To cut 


terring 

To weigh 

till kanmng 

To hear 


. brnning 

To swim 

tar kanning 
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To sink . . ffirk manning 
To count ... yar-tilHng 

To fear ... .. khttUng 

To rest .. . . karar kanning 

To forgive . ... ia’tJikmg 

To ask . . arfing 

To leap fgiain) . mting 

To tremble ... laizing 

To galliei ... . an-affiiig 

To sn cop .. rnjinji 

To steal .. duzi kamun^q 
To walk . thsmttg 


To spit .. tufkannmg 

To embrace ... bagul kamnng 

To speak ... ... fianing 

He speaks . . paytkrri 

I did speak . . . parei 

He did speak pare 

He spoke . ... parehii 

lie has spoken . pare kanm 
He may have spoken .. piare sahii 
He may speak ... akhar payikvi 

Speak . . . pd-kanni 

Let him speak .. pd-toanni 
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ROAD ROUTES IN PERSIAN AND KALATI 
BALOCHISTAN- 

Length 
in iniki 

1. Banpttr to Chalibiir vt^ the Fxinoch Pass ( 11 .) ... . . 241 

2. Banpur to Chahbar Geh (III.) .. .. .. 196 

3. Eanpnr to Gwattar and Gwadar vid Kasikantl (IV. ) . . 262 

4. Banpur to Gwadar vid Saibaz and Pisliin (V.) . . 254 

5. Banpur to Bam (VI.). . .. ... .. 230 

6. Bibi-Nani (in Bolan Pass) to Kalat vid Rodbai (XII.). . 116 

7. Dadai (in Kadilii) to Quetta (or Shal-Kot) vid Bolan Pass 

(XI.) 90 

8. Dadar to Kandahar (in Afghanistan) vid Quetta (XIIL) 232 

9. Gwadar to Karachi Mi Kej and Bela (VII.)... . 431 

10. Jacobabad to Dera vid Shahpui (XX.) .. ... 109 

11. Jacobabad to Kahan MB Pulaji (XXL) ... ... 121 

12. Jalk to Banpur (I.) ... . ... .. .. 199 

13. Karachi to Kalat via Las Bela (XVTII.) ... 392 

14. Karachi to Shah Bilavval (Las) (XIX) . . . . ..71 

15. Kotri (or Kotra), in Kachhi, to Kalat vid the Mula Pass (.K.) 155 

16. Nushki to Kharan (XVI.) . . 89 

17. Nushki to Shorawak (XVII.) .. ... .. 35 

18. Panjgiir to Gwadar the Talar Pass (VIII.) . . 233 

19. Panjgur to Gwadar wa Pishiii (IX.) . ... 295 

20. Quetta to Mushki the Nishpa Pass (XI V.) ... ... 93 

21. Quetta to Kalat wfl Mastung {XV. ) ... ... 112 
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I. 

JALK TO BANPUIi. 


Ois- 

Halting- lance 
place. in^ 


Watei 

supply. 


Food and 


Remarks. 


Jalk 


Laji 


Kal-i-Baloch 


Kalpurakan 


Dizak 


Good fiom Any quantity 
Kanati. of dates A 
fan amount 
of wheat, 
barley, iice, 
and chopped 
sti.nv , plenty 
of sheep and 
goats 


Running 


Dates, a veay 
little coin 
and lice, 
sheep and 
goats 


Running 
stieaiu, 
good but 
scanty 


None ; good 
grazing for 
camels 


ao 6 


Running 
stream, 
good .and 
aliundant 


Bates, xierhaps 
a little coin , 
plenty of 
sheep and 
goats in 
vicinity, and 
good glazing 
for camels 


Plentiful, of all 
sorts 


Jalk consists of a group of vil- 
lages, each formed by a cential 
fort or twwer, with a cluster of 
mud huts loi.iul it, at the 
mouth of a i.ai’ine ojiemng on 
the deseit The cultiiation, 
which IS confined to the lavine, 
e.vtends fur miles, the sui 'ace 
being eilhei iiihiiated, bioken, 
or .swampy. Iiihabiicnts, ^ooo 
to .(ooo in numlici, mtistly 
Aibabis. Jalk is a flependeney 
of Dizak ; climate unhealthy 

Leaving the Jalk r.avuie at once, 
the load crosses 4 stony deseit 
for iHne miles, when it enters 
the Kaltigaii lavme, a little 
below the village of Laji, ne.ir 
which IS a good camping 
grouficl on the loft hank Road 
pi.acticalile for field guns 
thumghout 

Road tollows Kalagan ravine 
past 15 :da-Kal 3 .t, Aibi, and 
Paliura tillages fit eight miles, 
when It till 11s up a lavine to 
the light, two miles up which 
IS the hiilting-place. Road 
good 

Road follows windings of ravine 
for 10 miles, wheie watei pait- 
ing is reached, i'o'xi feet above 
the' sea ; them c a elcseent ol 
foui-.and-a-!ialf miles leads to 
outlet of the pass, which is 
c.dled Ilnnjinan, llictiee six 
miles to Kalpurakan, down a 
gentle slope. Excepting a 
shaip turn neeu top of pass, the 
road IS quite jiassabic for guns ; 
governoi of Banpur has .several 
times taken 12-pouiiders ovei 
It. An horn's work siilficient 
to lepaii load 111 place men- 
tioned. 

Level road over plain for nine- 
and-a-half miles to Ziarat, fiist 
village of Diz.ak, aftet which 
road passes through date groves 
and cultivation to Kaleh-i- 
Dizak. the principal village and 
residence of tlie chief. 
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Jalk to Banpuk {fio}!tmuei£) 


Halting- 

plAce 

ni5- 

milos 

Water 

supply 

Food and 
forage. 

Rematks. 

Ab-Patan 


Running 

good 

None 

Two miles aci oss sandy plain to 
small gaiJen .ind toiiti cross 
diyboii of a blanch of Mash- 
kid river, and up a tonont- 
hod with pools of vvalei at 
inteiials to the iRth mile, 
■where cioss watershed and 
descend to a group of palms m 
tnueni-hod at a gap in the 
hilh No village. 

Suran 

(i.S 

Kauats , 
fiom binall 

Plentiful, of all 

Good road across baireii plain, 
sloping to siinth-west, to gioup 
of thiec Mllagts, puncipal of 
which is c.illeil Sman 

KliaurChah- 
arukaii . 


OooJ, ob- 
laiuedby 
digging 
'-hallow 
wUls in 

bed 

None 

Aftci crossing bed of stieam, 
which w'.is limning at end of 
Marih about one foot deep and 
20 yards wide, entered lulls at 
second mile Two msiginficani 
passes to h.nlting-pl.aco in bed 
of touent. Camels went by a 
road about two miles longer, 
fiulher noith, to avoid passes 

At fourth mile a steep descent, 
passable foi guns 'W'ltb drag 
ropes , at eight miles, Kosh.Tii, 
small towel wdth date grove on 
hanks of tanning stream, at 
I? miles, Kaimagar date groves 
Road good after pass 

Magas 

15 7 

Good from 
Kaiuits 

Dales plentiful , 
gi am obtain- 
able in small 
quantities 

Sat Paharu 

136 

Good from 
holes m. 
tonent- 
hed 

None 

Level road foi 10 miles across 
plain, on through low hills to 
halting-place in bed of a dry 
toiient, this is the first place 
in Pah.iru, Puhia, or Faliraj,_a 
sub-division of the Banpur dis- 
trict 

Isficlan . , 

20,9 

From 
spiing 
300 yards 
off, m 
hills to 
north 

None 

At three miles cross watei -parting 
(3000 feet above sea-level) and 
enter lavine, which soon 
widens to 100 yaids or more, 
with tamarisk jungle Road 
fair. 

Aptar ... 

23.7 

Good from 
Kanals 

Dates plentiful ; 
giain in small 
quantities 

Road follows torrent-bccl, which 
IS from a quarter to one imie 
wide, and thickly wooded^ in 
pons for 17 miles, passing 
w aler in two places , it then 
turns out of lorient-bed to left, 
and passes through low hills 
for two nulus, when it i e-enters 
torrent-bed, along viluch guns 
would have to keep, and fol- 
lows It, which separates into 
several lavmes to village of 
Aptar or Ilaltar, an thick date 
groves. 
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Jalk to Banpur icmiimtcd). 


Halting- 

place. 

Dk- 

tance 

miles. 

Water 

supply 

Food and 
foiage. 

Remarks. 

Puhia (or 

xas' 

Good from 

Dales plentiful , 

Good road over deseil till the 

Fahiaj) 


Kanats 

grain in small 

cultivation about Puhra is 

Banpur . . 


Good from 

quantities 

Plentiful, of all 

1 

) cached Ground very swampy 
fiom vvateicouises Camping 
ginnud to south of village. 

Road good thioiighoiit, a little 

Total 

igS 8 

Kanats 

miles 

sandy m paits, at eight miles 
Ah-liand, a dam arioss Banpur 
river, a considerable stream 
flowing three to four feet deep, 
between steep banks coveted 
with jungle. Banpur, the 
capital of Persian Balochistan, 
IS a small fort, with perhaps 
200 houses loimd zt, .and two 
walled gardens , to the north a 
lino of saiicl-liills, on one of 
which the fort is built, separates 
the cultivated aiea, which 
extends to the nver, two to 
tbiec miles to the south, from 
the cleseit Banpur is 1700 feet 
above the sea, but the climate 
is \ory hot and unhealthy. , 


BANPUR TO CHiVHEAR vi&. THE FANOCH PASS (Goldsmib). 


Halting- 

place. 

Dis- 

Water 

supply. 

Food and 

Remarks. 

Kusimabad 

9 

i 

Goodfiom 
Banpur, 
nver or 
■wells 

Dates, grain, 
etc , generally 
procurable 

Kasimabad, a small Baloch vil- 
lage, with a fort, huts of 
suii-clned buck, but chiefly of 
mud, with tamansk trees and 
blanches and other jungle pro- 
duce InIiabitantspoor,squalid, 
and ill-clolhed , many ckrk- 
complexioned, and of a Sidi or 
slave caste of features and 
general appearance. Road 
amid^ scattered jungle and 
occasional culti-vation, some- 
■what heavy from sand. 
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Banpor to CkAhbXr (continued^. 


Halting- 

place. 

Dis- 

tance 

miles 

I 

Water 

supply. 

Food and 
forage. 

Remarks 

Balochan 

Chrih 

27 

Fromwells, 
supply 
uncei tarn 

Sheep prorur- 
ab]e fiom 
nomads, but 
provision'i 
geaeially 
precauous 

Halting-place reached after pass- 
ing the Gw.irpusht sand-hilh, 
the village of Gwaipiisht being 
at some distance to the It ft, on 
the road to the Qiam pass , at 
the s.tnd-hilK are tiees and 
•watei. At Balochan Chah 
giound hardei, and wild vege- 
tation somewhat nioie abund- 
ant, but the whole character of 
the country steiile. 

Maskotu ... 

1 26 

From bed 
of liver, 

pic- 

cauous 

Dates abund- 
ant, foiage 
scarce 

Poor village, with few inhabi- 
tants, situate near a date grove 
on south bank of a laige broad 
and dry (when passed) r7/dl- 
khSiut, Has the oidmaiy mild 
fort and a second one in nuns, 
besides usual B.iloch huts. 
Cause of abandonment, visita- 
tion of smiill'ijox and, more 
leccntly, choleia 

Fanoch ... 


From 

Aiinnu 

liver, 

good 

Sheep, dates, 
and gram 
should all be 
procurable , 
forage pre- 
carious 

A comparatively large and im- 
poitant Baloch village, m 
plains north of the Makrin 
hilk, and close to n. pass bear- 
ing the name, which enters 
Makran from the Persian dis- 
tnet of Banpur ; fort m rums, 
and seemmgly uninhabited. 
About 100 houses, and probably 
500 inhabitsmts, most of whom 
said to he slaves. Chflkar 
Khan a young Baloch chief, 
of same family tis tlic Nli.lniis 
of Sistan, resided here in 1866 
The Baiochis of the plains 
travel sed between this and 
KdSimabadareLashilns. Road 
from Maskotu haid and stony, 
or sandy and gravelly, inter- 
sected with beds of streams 
and small ravines, and studded 
here and theie with low black 
rocks and hillocks , at about 
seven-and-a-half miles met by 
road from Kalanzas. Aimini 
river rises m plains after ram, 
and winds into the Fanoch 
pass, thence lindmg its vvay to 
the sea, under a new name at 
Kalig, m westeai Makriin. 
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lj\NPtiK TO CmaMbak {contmu('(i>i 


Haltins;- 

placc. 

Dis- 

in 

miles 

Water 

supply 

Food and 
foiage. 

Remarks 

Reuth 

29 

Fiom liver, 
auunint 
depend- 
ent on 

Dates, but 
sheep and 
qiain should 
be piocur- 
ablo, foiage 
precaiwus 

III iith, ri lai ge village at foot of a 
hill btaimii that name, and 
siii'th of the naiunv pass of 
Fanoch, thioudi which tuived- 
kr to Mala ail piocceds for 
siiino di'tiWce between iioaily 
peipeiidicular rocks Road 

sti Illy and rugged, end rendei ed 
difheiilt foi cimels, owing to 
the water, winch at times is 
very deep, and collects ni 
scarci'lj fordable pits At j6 
iiulos defile, which, after gia- 
ciually unprovmg, widens to 
open space, with view of dis- 
tant lulls , route then closes 
and evpancls as hefoie At 25 
miles Delian, depopulated a 
few yeais ago by chokia, 15 
houses only Icfi out of 150, at - 
cording to local report Roiith 
sufteied on same occasion, but 
should still have laige popula- 
tion, probably 1500 to aooo, all 
included 

Gonz 

46 

Dependent 

No supplies 
but fioin 
nomads 

Name of tract ; no vilhge. En- 
camping giound re-ached after 
3b hoiiis’ raaiclung on camol- 
bick, of those sus spent in fol- 
low mg course of Renth liver, 
tthicli changes its name to 
Konndab, and unites with the 
Nasfaraii ficcond half over a 
wild rugged country, amid liare 
lulls, and uith few iirces of 
inhiibitmis or life of unj land. 
H.alt ne w taraai isk bushes iii 
sandy sod, and within reach of 

East of 

Teuk 


Uependent 
on laia 

No supplies 
but from 
nomads 

No village 01 regular haltiiig- 
giouud, but a position taken 
up on mg to lain rtiidering 
road impassable, and oftei a 
inarch along and across the 
vunrting bed of the broad Teuk 
river, entered oil two occasions 

Khaur-i'Kir 

s i 

Abundant 
after rain, 

wise pre- 
carious 

No supplies 
but from 
nomads 

As the last, ?.c , a position taken 
up fioin necessity The object 
was^ to Cioss the Kir river 
coming down from Gadi, but 
tlic r.ains had rendered this 
imptai tieable, so an encamping 
ground vMb chosen on the 
driest and most eligible spot. 
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Banpue. to Chahb5.r {continued) 


Sheep, dTtes, 
and other 
supplies pro- 
curable, 
foraffo also, 
but IS scarce 


Again a halt fiom ciiciimslances, 
at a place (.(Tenng peithei 
watci, piovisious, noi Iiidurc- 
nieiit of auj’- kind, but leiideied 
necessary fioin want of day- 
light to descend the hill above 
Chahbar Classing the Khaur- 
i-KIi at iS mites, the Khaiii-i- 
Sangaiii, coming fioin the hill 
of Beshiinun, is reached and 
forded, fiiithei on at 16 miles 
are the sand-hills of Paseg,- 
where tlieiv, aie a few huts. 
Road at one time among low 
hills and on rocky giound, at 
aiiothei ovei .illuvial 01 sandy 
soil, and amid low scatteied 
jungle. Fiom Paieg to the 
top of TiJ' hill, he tween the 
vdlages of Toz and Chahbar 
is about tune miles 
Chahbar Is a village on a sand 
hillock in a sniali bay of u- 
legular shape, formed by the 
two points, RasTizttpUh, and 
Ras Chahbai south. The fort 
IS leniarkable fiom Us cotitra.st 
to the mat huts around it, but 
IS otherwise an ordinary nuid 
budding. There aie oocoa-iuit 
and mango trees, witli garden 
and geneial cultivation, and 
wells. Sheep obtainable at a 
short notice, piovisions also 
from constant comnuinication 
by sea with Maskat, and laiger 


Baioch vdlagi 


n the v: 


goats’ hair, mat-bags, mung, 
and judr aie brought in from 
the mterioi ; also ncc, dates, 
and wheal for loca^ consump- 
tion There are, or were, 
about Z2S houses of Bordars, 
Tizis, Shiris, M€ds, ICSjis, 
Hamahs, Khwajahs and others, 
with perhaps about 56° in- 
habitants , the Banyas, or 
Hindu mei chants have only five 
houses. Chahbai is too much 
exposed to the westward, and 
the anchoiige is too shallow 
near the shore, to be a good 
resort for shipping, hut it is one 
of the best known, and peihaps 
the most frequented of the few 
ports on the Makran coast. 
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BANPUR TO CHAHBAR vid GEH (Grant, 1809) 


Halting- 

Dis- 

Water 

Food and 

Remarks 


nilcs. 

bupply. 

foiage 


Gi7kok .. 

Isfaka ... 

13 

*5 

Brackish 

water 

None 

Attliree miles from Banpiir, cross 
rivei ; no village at Gi/kok. 

Road lies through sand-hills a.s 
far as Laskar ravine foi about 

13 miles, clown winch it con- 
tinues for t2 miles to laige 
village of Isfak.!. Halted in 
the lavino two miles south of 
the village. 

At nine miles the small village 
and port of Sordor-Pib, a large 
village, the c hief place of the 
Laskai distiiot 

At sK-aiid-a-half miles, Oghin, 
small village with water and 
palms. 

Steep and difficult road through 
the Hichan i aviiie Hichan, a 

Pib 

15 

Sarhi ... 

13 ! 

Ilichan ... j 

81 







fine village of 2000 inhabitants, 
with foit. 

Geh 

14 



Road over hills and through 

H.ilimg- 




Ro.ul leads through the n.'ila of 
Geh At 10 miles the Hichan 

place 




naU joins . at 33 miles road 
Ie.ive-, nala, which has water 
flowing the most of the way, 
and IS in places skirted with 





palms , two miles more through 
ravines, then si\ over plain to 





a nfiU with water. 

Parag ... 

36 

Waterfront 


For 31 miles through lulls and 
ravines, then pl.uns. 





At seven miles -.alt cieck, called 

Ti? 

12 



Minkhaur, unford.able at high 
tide 1 iz, a small village. 

Chahbar ... 

6 i 




Total ... 

igfii 

milfcs. 
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IV. 


BANPUR TO GWATTAR AND GWADAR n/id KASRICAND (Bere?porb- 
Lovett). 


Halting- 

place. 

Dis- 

inilos 

Water 

supply. 

Food and 
forage 

MoienPisha 

24 

.Scanty ... 

Fuel only 

Surmij . 

13 

wells , 
scanty 

Dates and 
gram m 
small quanti- 
ties ; fuel and 

Champ .. 

19 

Abundant 

As aboi-e, but 
plentiful 

Gitan Kush- 
kan, 01 
Kushkan 
Gitan 

7 

Abundant 

from 

Kaju 

Dates, forage, 
and fuel only 

Tang 

IS 

do 

do. 

Kwash ... 

13 

do 

do. 

Kasrkaud 

” 

do. 

As above, with 
addition of 1 
gram and 
sheep 

Gitan 

23 

From small 

None 

Chunk ... 

29 

Abundant 

wells 

Grain, dates, 
forage, and 
fuel 

Miri'Bazar 

23 

Abundant 
fiom irri- 
gation 
channels 

do 


Remarts. 


At thice-and-a-half miles cross 
Banpui nvcr, about six miles 
fuitnei a small date grove, 
called Gvvaipusht (ivatei pio- 
curable), lemainder of load 
quite desert Halting-placo is 
binall ravine to tlie eastwaid of 
load 

Ro.id skirts lulls to south, over 
steep sandy ndires and ravines 
Sunmj, a small village with 
date grove and a little' cultiva- 

Giadual ascent to plateau of 
Champ, a village of 50 houses 
with date groves Several 
othei similai villages m the 
vicinity, three of which are 
called Suiian, Gwant, and 
Gwatrak 

Theie are two roads between 

! Champ and Kushkan GiUn, 
one by Sunon impiacLicable 
for artillery, the otlier follow- 
ing main stream of K 5 ju river, 
said to be passable by wheels. 
One hut only at Kushkan 
Gitan 

Road follows windinir of KSju 
river along its valley, date 
groves and cultivation, but no 
villages One hut at Tang. 

Road as in last march No 
villages. 

Road as in last two marches. 
Kasikand, a large village of 
1500 .souls, with large square 
fort and extensive date groves. 
Grain procurable from, vil- 
lagers, and sheep from nomads 
and neighbourhood. 

Route along nvei -bed as befoie. 
Giton, a halting-place only. 

Road fair through ravines. 


Road lies through ailtivated 
country, migated by numerous 
watercourses from the Bahu 
Dashtiyari liver Villages nu- 
merous, camels procurable 
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Banphe to Gwattak and Gwadae { co 7 tiinuei ) 


Halting- 

place. 

Da- 

nnies 

Water 

supply 

Food and 
forage. 

Remarks. 

Sisad .. 

13 

Abundant, 
fiom lui- 

gaiion 

channeK 

Grain, dates, 
^owge. anc. 

Road similai to the last day’s 
march. The crossing of the 
B.'ihu uvei, near Sisad, is dan- 
gerous to camels, owing to 

I muddy bottom. 

Bimdan ... 

14 

Viccaiious, 

1 from ram- 

A little forage 
and fuel only 

From SIslil a road leads dii-cct to 
(Iwatt.-ii, flistantaboiit io miles, 
the half-way halting-place 
being bigan The road I0 
Rimdan leads through more or 
less cultivation I'll it emert,os 
on tlic desert, three miles from 
Rimdan 

Siroki 

18 

Abundant 

Hasht 

river 

Forage and 
fuel abun- 
dant, a little 
gram, and a 
few sheep 
and fowls 
procurable 

Road across a baie alluvial plain 
to edge of Dasht iiver, which 
runs thioiigh a belt of jungle. 
With occasional cleaiances for 
cultivation , the riser, with 
but three' to four feet of water, 
and about 50 yards wide. 
Siioki consists of two groups 
of mat huts on left bank. 

i'alari 

16 

Abundant 
m wmtei 
fiom 
stt earn, 
whith 
dries in 
summer 

Scanty forage 
and fuel 

Good road over desert. Cross 
low hills just belore leaching 
Falau, which is a halting-place 
on the bank of a small stieara 

Ankora ... 

*3 

Piecanous, 

fiomiain- 

w.iter 

pools 

do 

Good road over desert until 
lavines aie reached, m one 
of which the balting-place of 
Ankora is situ.iied. 

Gwadar ... 

13 

Good, from 
wells 

Abundant 

Leaving Ankora ravine road runs 
along sta-shoie to Gwudar 

Total , . 

363 

miles. 
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V. 

CANPUR TO GWADAR SARBAZ AND PISIIIN (Evan Smith, 1S71). 


ilalting- 

Sai -i-band 


Absowaran 


PA-Godar 


Kulaiu 


Dipkhaur 

Pa-iad 


Dis- 

Water 

bupi.ly 

Food and 
forage. 

Remaiks. 

8 

Goiid, fiom 

Grass and fuel 

Good road through ac.inajiincrle 
( 'amping-gi ound on iiver bank, 


Good .and 
plentilul 


Ro id to Piihra, or Fahiej, as m 
loiiie No T., on leaving that 
plaoe, tiiins .ibiuptly south, 
and irosses destit plain for 
about five miles to camping- 
ground 

17 

Good, from 
bprmg 


Ro.id fai nine miles over stony 
desert plain, whcie enters lulls 
by aiavlne, in which if con- 
tinues for s( ven miles Camp- 
ing-ground on light of load, 

20 

Good and 

Fuel good and 

Road continues in 1 ravine ; at a 


abundant 

abundant 

point called K.lhira, a moie 
direct path leads to ,Saib34, but 
is impracticable for guns 

*7 

do 

do 

A mile-and-a-half fiom tanipmg- 
ground, load reaches foot of a 
ridge which foims the water- 
parting between the Banpur 
and barbaz nveis, and divides 
the distiicts of the same name. 
After ciossing ndge, load 
enters the bed of the Sarb.lz 
river, which it thenceforward 
follows 

U) 

do. 

Rice and dates 
piocurable in 
small quantities 

At the 13th mile the direct road 
to Sarba/ enters the valley, 
w'hich heie widens consider- 
ably, and at Sarba/ forms an 
amphitheatre^ Sarbaz, a village 
of 60 huts, with ruined fort 

*4 

do 

do. 

Road ihtough valley as befoie. 
Much cultuation and many 
hamlets 



A model ate 
supply Ilf 
provisions 
obtainable 

The road as before follows river 
valley, which is here wider and 
less abruptly bounded Sever .il 
villages and palm-gi oves before 
reaching Pn-rud, which has 
a ruined foit and about 180 
huts. Camping-ground m stony 
plateau beyond village. 

The road follows uvei for nine 
miles, when it crosses a spur 
fiom west bank, Rask has 100 
huts. 

S 

14 

do. 

do. 


Ra^k 
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Banpur to GwAdab {continued']. 


Ilaking- 

place 

Dis- 

tance 

Watci 

supply 

Food and 

Remarks 

Bogani , . 

15 

Good and 
abundant 

A moderate 
supply of 
provisions 
obtainable 

Four miles down the valley, road 
emeiges on plain, sketching to 
an indefinite dislaiu <- cast and 
west XTsual camping on soiitli 
bank of river, whicli is then 
unnecessarily crossed in this 
and the next march. 

Pishin 


do. 1 

do 

For four miles over desert plain, 
then through sp.trst ac.iriA 
jungle to Pishin, which has two 
villages surrounded by date 
gi oves, a stone fort m each 

Kastag 


Precanotis , 
i.tin col- 
lected m 
pooh 

For.ige and 
fuel only 

After crossing small stre.'im from 
east, load enteis hilLs, and 
winds among narrow raviiie.s to 
Kastag , halimg-placc not f,«r 
from hamlet of same name 

GhistXn . , 

13 

do 

do. 

Two miles from halting-place 
io.ad enters wide valley, which 
itciosses to GhisUn , halting- 
place near small village of 

K-ulmansant 

33 

do 

do. 

Leaving pkain, ro.Td cnter.s wide 
goige between precipitous 
rocks, and following a toirent- 
bed foi eight miles, passes on 
to a plain, crossing which for 
two miles. It descemls into a 
ravine, wlieie is a Iwlting-place 
called Gwar J\I.auzil, which 
marks boundary between Per- 
sian .ind Kaklti Ikdochistan , 
fiiithci on, for 14 miles, is hait- 
ing-place of Kiilmansant in a 
pl.iin coveed with low jungle 
No village 

DarclSn 


Good and 
abundant 


Road Cl ossos plain to Dasht river, 
vvh'ch IS fordable except after 
heavy ram. Dardan is a vil- 
l.ige of 100 huts, one mile south 
of river 

Gurok 

17 

Prfcuious, 
11 om 

■w.iter 

None 

Road crosses low lulls .and jungly 
plain for five miles, alter which 
desert to Gurok No village. 

Gw.idar 

Total ... 

254i 

pools 

miles 


Flat plain with bi ushwocid for 14 
miles, after which low sand 
hills. 
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VI. 


BANPUR TO CAM, 


Haltmg- 

place 

TJi'i- 

Water 

supply. 

Food and 
ftuage 

Remarks. 

K’uhJigar- 

(iau 

:6 

Good, flora 
B.iupur 

Fuel and foiage 
plenlilul , a 
little wheat 
ami b.ii ley 
obtainable 

Good road thiougli foiest. 
Kucheg.ird.in small vin.i,;e 
with little cultivation, irrigated 
by a clrannel Horn the aver, 
which is much diiramsbed m 
volume comp.ired to its size at 
Banpur. 

Chahsur 


Bad, from 

Fuel and forage 
only 

Good road through scatteicd 
jungle and nanow plains 
Several toi rent-beds passed 
Cliahsur, oillectionof wellswith 
blackish water, scattered over 
large area; large party should 
send on men in advance to mid 
best well and cleai it out 

Kalanzau 

2O 

Good wells 

do 

Good road two miles through 
sparse forest, then eo miles 
acioss desert, with ocuasional 
trees . last three miles jungle 
agam. No village 



do. 

Fuel and foi age 
only Sheep 
i obtainable 
from nomad 
Balochis 

Good road thioogh .sparse jungle 
or sandy plain Haltmg-place 
in thick jungle, at a well of 
slightly brackish watei. 

Khusnn ... 

16 

Good 

spiings 

Fuel and foiage 
only 

One mile from Ladi, road leaves 
jungle, and crosses stony plain 
Camping-gionnd of Khusnn, 
in bed of to. rent, by side of a 
stream choked with long grass. 

GwJn-i-talab 

IS 

Scanty, 

from 

spnng 

Scanty fuel and 

Road lies tlirough ravines among 
low hills of Uap and tiachyti, 
passable for guns with little 
difRciilty. Garambigah, .1 

haltmg-place with watei, passed 
at the roth mile. 

Giran Rig 

IS 

do. 

do. 

Road very bad and stony, baiely 
passable for guns 

Chahkambar 

23 

! 

Fair, from 
a well 

1 

Fuel and forage 
only Sheep 

occasionally 
from nomads 

Bad load up torrent for three 
miles, when crosses short 
then a plain, sometimes inun- 
dated, called Dag'-i-Farhad 
Descending fiom this plain by 
the Saif-u-dm pass, which marks 
Balochistan fiontiei, road de- 
scends a dry torrent-bed to hak- 
mg-place 
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Banpur to Bam {coniinued). 


ilaUing- 

Dis- 

tance 

miles. 

Water 

supply. 

Food and 
foiage. 

Konarnai 

River 

IS 

Good, from 

Fuel and forage ( 

only 

Rigan 

16 

Good, from 
watci- ] 

' Of all sorts, 
plentiful 



couises ] 


ROrj-i-Mu- 

16 

do. 

do 

hammad 

khltt 

Jamah ... 

*7 

do. 

do 

Bam 

ea 

do. 

do. 

Total . . 

230 

miles 



Kemarks. 


rood road tnrounji 
tonent-bed to bauU*' ot Konar- 
nai rivoi, pa';^in£f Ab-i-'^aim, 
the usual haUniR-pbce at loth 
mile, when theic is water m 
the Konainai. its banks are 
the best hahincc-p'aee Ihe 
whole 1 oad on this ina' ch, till 
after passing Ab-i-garrn ts 
much infested by sand-flies, 
mosquitoes, and gad-nies. 
Fourteen miles across stony 
plain, two miles through ac.icia 
iunele and cultivaurin Kigan 
IS the fit St village mNarmasliir? 
has a tnwll square mud fort . 
inhabitants Persians 
Good road thiough alternate cul- 
tivation and jungle to village, 
which IS walled. 

Good load through alternate cul- 
tivation and jungle Jamali, 
small village among several 
others, on the south hank ol a 
liver running through deep 

Road crosses river, and after two 
miles of desert, akn ts a swttmp 
for four moio, after which 
gravelly desert along waier- 
cottise At i8 miles, road 
ascends an abrupt scarp, and 
passes through rough sandstone 
hills to Bam. 


VII. 


GWADAR TO KARACHI vt& KEJ AND BELA (Ross, 1865) 


Halting- 

place 

Dis- 1 

Water 

supply. 

Food and 

1 forage 

Remarks 

Tonk . ; 

25 

From wells,! None ; forage 
scarce 1 scanty 
and bad 

at 13 miles enter low 
stony, but not very : 
country barren Cam 
no water procurable b 

Road for X2 miles acro^ss level, 
sandy plain; at eight miles 
pass patfh of cultivation, and 
,wme palm trees called Nigore ; 
range of hills ; road for two miles 
Sleep, remainder level and easy ; 
lel food abundant at Tonk, but 
etween it and Gwadar, 
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GwAdar to Karachi ( pontmued ). 


Ills- 




Water 

Food and 

miles 

supply. 

forage 


From Klior, Abundant 
plenty I 
and good 


Kala-i-Nao, 

Kalat 


and li\el all the way, lialtmg- 
pl ire shady 

.. Road leads ff<r six miles over 

hard banen countiy to the 
Tcdar pass ; aftei passing hills 
turns north-west to a low hilly 
range, crossing which by an 
easy path enters piain called 
Dlsht Here aiefeUile patches 
of cultivation, and a good deal 
ol low wood Four miles flora 
Kohak pass, Giki, a grove of 
datelrees, andafewhuts; water 
abundant. Cross bed of Daslit 
Khor close to Kohak, latter 
pait of toad good. Kohak is 
on the north side of the Khor 
Abundant Road from Kohak recrosses the 
bed of the Khor, and h.ids 
north-east along the left bank 
through cotton-fields and jungle 
Close to Kantadar it again 
ciosses the Khor, this place, 
which has 200 houses, being 
situate on the right bank Good 
road all the vray, and water 
readily obtained 

do Road lecrosscs the Khor, and is 

not seen again until close to 
Kej _ For hist six miles direc- 
tion is noilh-easteily to range 
of lulls which are ciossed by 
an easy path, after which di- 
rection IS moie easteily, over 
banen, stony gimind A few 
' miles west of Kalatok, the 

Khor (now Kejkhor), is crossed, 
and a fertile tract entered, 
abounding lu vegetation and 
groves ot trees, and intersected 
by artificial water-courses K.i- 
latok has 100 houses, and is 
situated nortli of the Khor 
Close to Kalatok, road to Kala-i- 
j Nao crosses the Khor, and 

skirts the date groves, South 
of It, load good Three miles 
east of Kilatok, passed a place 
called Sang-i-Kalat, opposite 
Kala-i-Nao, North of the Khor stands the 
Nisri Road to Turbal good, has 400 houses, and 
Kala-i-Nao soo houses Numeious karezei, at 
Turbal, and many wells At two miles is a coni- 
cal hill named Koh Murad, the Zikri shnne 
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GwivDAR TO Karachi {cettftnued) 


spungs, 
good .Hid 


Bylheiivei- 
side of 
Bdlgettar 


From the 
Khor veryi 
little ; 
from a 
spang 
good 


spiiiig 

plenty 


Still follow up Khoi, which is 
ciosbccl at Absai the eastern 
•vilhge of Kii), on a sort of 
island Road level, but stony 
The valley becomes steiile till 
at 16 miles to Slioln ik (foU 
and village)- where ait a grove 
of date ttees and some fields 
Four miles further on is Sami, 
cm the north of the Khor, with 
500 houses 

East of Sarai, the road, which 
leads botli to KoKvah and 
Paiijgur, lies along the touise 
of tne Khor, which is fiequenlly 
crossed and reciossed Road 
eseryvvheie level, though stony 
in places Ketok is a name 
given to one part of the val- 
ley, where are several fields 
under cultivation Fiom that 
to Kolviaii tlieie is no cultiva- 
tion in the valley, but sufficient 
vegetation ui most paits to 
supply food to flocks of goats 
and sheep, kept by wandering 
llalocli tribes 

The Kolwah road, which con- 
tinues east along the valley, 
was here left, the road to Panj- 
gttr branching off and passing 
through the northern range of 
lulls Past IS winding for a 
mile, but not difficult Springs 
of watei exist among the hills 
The usual haltmg-place is atone 
of these north of the hills 
Foiage is scaicely obtainable 
theie. 

Across a level plain in general 
Noith of Balgettar is again 
hilly country A pond sup- 
plied by a spiing is the only 
inducement to halt here 
Across a level and arid plain, in 
geneial saltish, but in a few 
places fertile 

A level easy 1 oad across Balget- 
tar plain to the hills previously 
Cl ossed , some groves of trees 
and plenty of vegetation along 
e Khor (here the Kil Khor,) and 
a nunnng siieam of clear water. During the 
rains it becomes a tonenl, and this pass through 
the hills would be impracticable for baggage ani- 
mals Tlie road is for some distance down the 
river bank, and is difficult at places. 
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Gwadar to Karachi (fontinned), 


Halting- 

place. 

IDis- 

miles 

Water 

supply. 

Food and 

Remarks 

ICil Khor. 


River 

None ; foiage 
obtainable 


P.lli . 


From avelh, 
plentiful 

Scarce 

Winding through hills by an easy 
p.iss into the same vallej before 
left, road is ovei stony, barien 
land, intersected by iiunieious 
ravines Traces of recent cul- 
tivation cverywlieie visible fm- 
ther on Hills on eithci side 
of valley not veiy lofty, and 
are about 12 miles apart. 

Ualor 

6 

do 

Abundant ; of 
all sous 

To Baloi, through fields and 
then jungle, a good road 
jBalor, which has so houses, is 
close to the southern range of 
hills. 

Along the south side of the valley 
pass through extensive fields of 
bai-Iey and juar, sod veiy 1 ich 
Half-way is a good halting- 
place by a well. Chanibar has 
100 houses 

Cliambar... 

ao 

do 

do 

Fakir's vil- 

10 

Fiom 

None ; forage 

Good road through same descrip- 

kge 

1 

ponds, 

indif- 

obtainable 

non of country. Numeious 
herds and flocks met with ; an- 
telope seen 

Hills trend more northerly than 
before, their direction being 
about east-north-east The rest 
of the road good, Gnshnak fort 
visible several miles off, being 
of consideiable elevation 

Gnshnak. , 

s 

Fiom well, 
plenty 

Abundant 

Spring of 

1 

13 

Good and 
plenty 

None 

Road to Jail leaves Kolwah 
valley at a short distance east 
of Gnshnak, and enters the 
southern hills through which it 
passes for two mai dies 

pm Khor (or 
River) 

1 

j 

7 

From river 

None ; forage 

No habitations along this route, 
but springs of water are to be 
found at convenient intervals, 
near which forage geueially 
obtainable Road bad, wet at 
places ; very steep and difficult 
ascents and descents 

Ziarat 


Spring; un- 
ceitain 

None ; forage 
obtainable 

Road toleiably easy, winding 
among hills to a fountain in a 
small valley ; the grave of a 
Pir gives the halting-place the 
name of Ziarat 

Jao (Jaffir 
Khan s 
village) 

7 

River 

Abundant Three miles from Ziarat the valley 

1 of Jao appears It is about 20 
miles long by 10 or 12 broad, 
bounded on either side by hills, their general 
direction being east-norlh-east Valley in pa.ts 
thickly wooded and watered by the Jao river 
Road thiough valley good. Cioss the nv^r to 
Jaffar Khan’s village, which has only 40 houses 
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OwADAR TO Karachi {foutinucd) 


TTal ting- 
place 

Dis- 

Watei 

supply 

Food and 
foiage 

A nala 

IS 

Sc.iicc, 

fioni 

nfiU 

None 

Lakshor , 

17 

Jo 

do 

Kilmbt Shi- 

to 

do. 

do 

Bela . 

IS 

do. 

PleiUiful 

Soumiani,,. 
Karachi . 

3S 

45 

estimated 


Total .. 

43^ 



licmaiks. 


Lf-AVing the wotidj fLXtile jKjr- 
Uon of the \.Llky, ui.itl 
timntgh a dry, bancii tiaot Ai. 
si\ imkb a siccp, difficult dt.- 
■xcent of about i-o fix-t, them e 
the load IS k\cl A pool t'f 
■water ui a nrda is a favouute 
lialtin^-place, but 4,0 ass is very 
sc.trce 


Foi eight miles road runs east- 
eily through the Arrah valley, 
■which has some lei tile soil, 
fiffoiiliiig glass fra afi-wfloiks 
of goats and sheep Tw o riiigos 
of hills on either side, which at 
eight miles conveige ' Fiorn 
this point the pass through 
these hills is very diifitult, 
winding along locky bed rf a 
nala Unection the n southerly, 
emeiging on LaLshar plain 
Haltnig'placu by a nala con- 
laiiiiiig vvatei in pools, 

An easy level lo.ad to Kumbi Shi- 
liii , lofty hills three miles cast, 
traversed by an exceedingly 
steep, nariow ]iass, about a 
tjuaiter of_ a mile in length, 
— ,1.. jirlificial, called here 


& ^ 


Alountaiiis lofty and of clayey' 
formation Aftei descencimg 
the bak (or pass), road winds 
among hills along the bed of 
a dry nala, fivr six miles, when 
it emerges into the open m the 
Bela province, six or seven 
miles south-wesL of the capital 
town 
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VIIL 

PANJGUR TO GWAOAR wit THE TALAR PASS (Lovett, 1871) 


Halting- 

pLiCtt 

Hi-,- 

i 

W.uer 

supply 

Food and 
foKijje 

Remarks 

Naram ... 

25 

From a 
woll 

None 

Lc-aving the cultivation of I’anj- 
ftur, load (.losses .i stony waste 
lor 20 miles Five miles thiough 
low sand-hills bungs it to tlie 

Isaiab 

33 

In river- 
bed 

Scanty forage 
only 

Dasht pLun 

Proceed auoss l>asht plain co- 
veicd with coarse grass .and 
tlioi n bushes for about 20 miles. 
VilLige of Chit passed on light 
bank, about two miles fiom 
Naiain At 20 miles enlei the 
hills, cross water parting, and 
descend into a rasint leading 
to the Ga/basUin torrent 

la the Gay- 
h.istan 

17 

do 

do 

Road follow s general diiection of 
the Ga/b.istcUi tonent. 

In Sltu.lb 
torrent 

16 

do. 

do 

Seven miles along Gasbastan tor- 
lent, and nine across hills to 
Shitab torrent, which has more 
water and better forage than 
the former 

Bolida 


Ample 

Grain, beans, 
sheep, and 
goats in 
abundance 

Road ciosses hills to the valley 
of the Oliish, in which lies the 
district of Bblida. 

Girok Pass 

34 

Scanty 

None 

Crossing the Ghush nver by a 
ford, the road lies over a plain 
to the Girok pass 

Min 

IS 

Ample .. 

Abundant 

Bad and stony road Fiom foot 
of pass to Miri ts five miles 

Amulani . . 

22i 

Precarious 

None 

i After dossing hills south of Miri. 
road enters wide plain Ram- 
watei pools only at Amtil.'itii ; 
when these fail, travelleis hall 
on the Dasht river, 12 few miles 
to the westwaid 

Talar Pass 

26 

Ample 

Fuel and foi- 
age only 

Ro.id level as far as Bui river, 
after which successive ridges 
of sandstone to a tonent flow- 
ing eastwiird to the T.nlar pas^, 

^ which IS imp iss.tble for guns 

Kapar 


Brackish 

and 

scanty 

do 

Fioia the pat* to within a few 
miles of the ica a level pKun, 
alter which broken ndges of 
sandstone 

Gwadar ... 

Total ... 

32 f 

233 

miles 


The road follows the seashore to 
Gwadar 
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IX. 

PAXJGUk TO GWADAli via I’lSHIX (Lovett, 1871) 



Dh- 




Halting- 

tance 

Water 

Food and 

Remarks 

pUce 1 

mdU 

S'lpiily 

foiage 

Biir)-i-Soua- 1 

iSi 

1‘rccanous 

Scanty 

At two miles from the last \ ill ige 



of X’aiygui, load passes kalag 
hamlet, aftei whit b road ci o-scs 
Rakshan river, and then eight 
miles of desert to halting- 
place 





WsU 

20 i' 

Scanty and 

Fuel only 

Road crosses Gvvargo liver, which 
has steep banks to feet high , 



bad 






afterwards passes thiough n.ir- 





row defiles, at loot of Rampiska 
peak. 

Kalag . 

x6 

Scanty . . 

Scanty j 

At eight miles pass small mined 
fort of JDiz. Road over plain 
Near Di? fuel plentiful Sonic 
inigation dams make load 





heavy after ram. 

In hed of 

25 i 


Fuel and grass 

After leaving plateau of Dlz, a 

Mu7di 

torrent 


Only 

rapid descent to bed of torrent 


Bohda 

9 i 

do. 

Ample 

Thiough low hills by a very bad 
road 

Girok Pass 

24 

Scanty 

None 

See Route VIIL 

Kalato 

14 

Good, from 

Supplies in 

On issuing fi om Girok pass, road 
leaves that to Min (see Route 


water- 

moderate 



courses 

quantities 

VIII ) on the left, and crosses 
the valley to Kalato 

Nasirabad 

18 

Good, finm 

do 

Good load through acacia, etc. 


the Ni- 
hmg 


jungle 


Tump 

22 

do 

Gram, etc , 

Good road; the Nihing river 



plentiful 

crossed by a fold half-way 

Mand 

22 

1 do 

do 

Good load through jungle on 





south side of valley 

Pishin 

I 7 \ 

do 

do 


Kastag ... 
Ghibtan . 

See 

Route V 




Kiiimansant 

D.irdaii 

2? ' 



Gwidar , . 

17] 




Total 

=95 

miles 
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X. 

KOTRI (OR KOTRA), IX KACTIHI, TO KALAT vid, THE MULA PASS 


lialtmg- 

phoe 

.. 

Ele- 

Dis- 

tance 

milc'. 

Remarks 

Pir Chatta 

ft 

8 

Mula pass is entered at ihiee miles. Encamping 
ground among ticcs 

Kiihan . . 

12^0 

M 

Encamping giound on light bank of the Mula river 

Poni-wat 
HiiWchi ... 

Pir Lakka 


8 

Q 

9 

Cultivation close to this village 

A small village on the left bank of the river 

Encamping giound near a temple in the bed of the 

Nar . .. 

2850 

9 

Encamping ground on the plain 

Ppshtar 

Khan 


8 

Encamping ground on side of the pass , the Zidi route 
to K.ilat branches off fiom this village. 

Eauna 


8J 

Encamping ground in open space on the south side of 
the pass 

Pi<5i-bent 

4600 


Slight cultivation on line of road ; encamping ground 
on north side of the pass 

Jangi Jah 


14 

Village of Basan is the usual halting-place, and is 
preferable Encamping ground on a stony plain. 

Angira ... 

5250 

8 

Encamping ground is close to a watercourse A hill 
road runs from Jangi Jah to Soliiab, but is reported 
bad for laden animals 

Sohrab .. 

Surmasingh 


17 

Is the name of a cluster of villages; encamping 
ground south of Sohiab, near a small stream of 
running water. 

No village, encamping ground close to a waiercnmse 
At 14 miles pass village of Gandagarh, a better 
halting-place as legatds distance, but water supply 
precarious 

Rodinjo . 


9 

Encamping ground east of a small village near some 
watercourses 

K.alat ,,, 

Total 

155 

Large town ; encamping ground east of city among 
gardens and cultivation. 

estimated miles 
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XL 


BADAR (IN KACHHI) TO QUHITA (OR SHAL-KOT) vut '['HE 
150 r,\N PASS 


Halling- 

phce. 

Ele- 

vjitton 

above 

5 .ea 

Hi.- 

Ri-matks, 

Khvmdilam 

ft 

9CS 

12 

Bolin pass entered at five unles from Oruhi, and 1 iver 
Boliu has frequently to be cro»;sed , iV-cenl slight l)ut 
road stony, camel loiage st\iri e and some toeise 
grass for hmses only obtainable Kliuiidilain is 
merely a halting-place. 

Kirta 

1200 

14 

Road ft equently crosses Bolin uver, and is veiynairow 
after leaving Khundilani ; aftenvaids stony <uid luns 
through a valley Kirta is a feinall village ; camel 
and horse forage as in previous stage, 

Bibi-Nani 

1695 

9 

Good road over a plain, afterwards passes through a 
fioige, thence emeig'iig into the valley of iJibi-Nini 
Forage of all kinds scaue, but wattr is plentiful 
(From this place a hill toad runs dnect to Kallt 
by Baiadi, Rodbai, Nnim.ikh 'I'akht, Johan, and 
Rishan, an entire distance of no miles ) 

Ab-i-GQm 

2600 

14 

Road veiy fatiguing, being ovei loose shingle and 
boulders; no supplies or foiage of any kind, but 
water is obtainable 

Sir-i-BoIan 

4075 

6 

Is the source of the Bolin river ; ascent gradual though 
very considerable ; no supplies of any kind obtain- 
able ; watei is abundant and good 

Sir-i- 5 b 


27 

For a distance of to miles to top of pass (5800 feet) no 
water is to be met with Road to iio.id of pass nar- 
row for about the last thite miles, but tlienre opens 
out into a nanovv valley .ind aftenv-uils into the 
Dasht-i-Bidaulat (or plain of poveity) Water abun 
dant at Sii-t-.ib, but no suppLcs piocurable 

Quetta 

5600 

8 

Road good Quetta (or Shil-Kfit), a Hige towti with 
ab(,ut 4000 inliabitants , supplies, foiage, and water 
abundant 


Total 

90 

miles 
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XII. 

BIEI-NANI (IN BOT.AN PASS) TO KALAT Aa R 0 DI 5 AR. 


Hitiini?- 

vKot. 

Dis- 

tance 

miles. 

Rental ks 

lUradi 

IS 

For (irst sit miles pass tliroutth a plain ; road then enters a pass 
about 150 yards wide WStei from mountain spimi{.s The 
two villages of Jam and B.it<idi aie off the toad on aii'elevated 
plateau. 

Zer-i-Kot,il 

ao 

On leaving Baiad’ the valley opens out to a hieadth of three 
wiles, 111 which the taiiiausk-tiee fonns a jungle, and water is 
lost , the pass is then formed again, and the water ie.ap[jeais 
At lour wilts from flmt of pass, load is level There aie set er.d 
ascents and descents till Sai-i-ileh is reached "Watei is plenti- 
ful at Zei-i-Kotal 

Rod Bahar, 
01 Rod- 

i 3 

Watei obtain.ihle thioaghout this match, and small cultivated 
p.itches of wheal, iice, and ju.li met with ; peaches, apiicots, 
mulbenies, etc , abound 111 sm.all gardens , the cultivators are 
Kalhoi Biahuis and otlieis. Fuel plentiful. 

Nurmukh 

to 

At four miles pass Irarmukh, inhabited in summer by Bmhui 
! .shepherds, to the numhei of 150 tents , watei in three wells, 
but cultivation IS dependent on lam. Nuimiikh is on a plain 
and divided fiom the Takht plain by a piojectuig chain of 
lulls 

Takht 

14 

This place is inhabited only in the summer months by wander- 
ing sheplieids If rain falls, water will be found at Takht, 
otherwise precanous 

•• 

IS 

Here is a fort containing some 30 houses. IVatcr obtainable 
fioin a running stream, nee and wheat cultivated to some 
extent, and there are a few gaidens. 

Kiihan 

- 

Water procurable fiom a running stream , tliere is some cultiva- 
tion. Kishan coiiiams only 10 houses 

Kalat 

15 

The entne road from Bibi-N.liu to Kalat is passable foi cavalry 
and camels, but not for guns 

Total ... 

1x6 

miles 
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XTTT. 

D\DAIl TO KANDATIAR (IN AFC.H VNISTAN) vri OUEI r\ 


Halting- 

placc. 

Bis- 

Remaiks. 

Qi-etu 

90 

See Route XI 

KuUilak . 

Hi 

At about thiee miles pass small village of Abdul Rnliiiu Klrm 
An ascent and descent in this stau'c, and the foimer live stony 
niLis are ciossod Kiiehlak, a siu.til e.l’aae, wth a foit three 
furlongs beyond it , it is only two or three miles from the base 
of the lofty Tokatu mountain 

Haidarzra 


At two mdes cross Lora river, 80 yards wide, road now winds 1 
i little among low sandy hills on using <j round, but i® good , at 
tight miles .igain cross l.ora river, lieie only three oi four 
yards bioad and twenty inches deep Haidarzai, a sin id 
village, with considerable cultivation 

Haikaly-it 
and Khe- 
da/ai 


Road for thice-and-a-half miles over a fine open plain, and is 
good , a few nalas have to be ci ossed, as also the Sangau 
nver at about eight imlcs , road then winds along the base of 
some low sandy hills Haikalrai, .i large walltd village, 
Khed.tzai, an open one; both places mostly inhabited by 
S^iy4ds 

IlaUing- 

place 

7 

Road passes between deep and dangerous nalas, with intervals 
of good level ground , Lora nver crossed befoi e 1 eaching 
camping.groiiml Forage scaice on the plain, but thin grass 
obtainable in the highei bed of the nver. 

Aiamba ... 

7i 

In this match two villages, Tukani and Kiikn, were passed 
with much cultivation about them . the uanip was formed on 
tile Arainba plain, one mile to the right of a fort and vtil igu, 
and with a good stream or canal of lunning water Road 
good Foiage and supplies obtainable. 

Near Kdia 
Abduk 

6 

Camp formed on left bank of rner, winch is broad and shallow. 
Forage and -.upphts obtainable from Killa Abdula, distant 
about tw o-and-a-half miles 

Chaman .„ 

Hi 

A good ro.ad to the Kojak pass, about seven miles, ascent steep 
near the tup, and descent nearly as much so , another sttep 
ascent and descent, after which, at three miles, is tlliaraan. 111 
the vicinity ot which some spiings and gieen gi.iss were 
found Camel foiage pretty good (Summit of JCojak pass is 
7457 feet higli ) 

Daiid-i-Gol- 

1.11 

isi 

Road, on leaving Chaman, for three or four miles over a dry 
plain ; several shallow nalas passed m this march , ro,id then 
ascends a numbei of low sand ridges, Foragt st.irce, and no 
village near. There is a reseivoir of water at l»and-i-Goliai 

Patula Killa 

9 

Camp foimed one-and-a-quarter miles south of the Patuhi fort 
There is another road round the hilly ground, north of PatuU 

Mclq, or 
Welamanda 

Hi 

. 

Road ascends very gradually until about fnui miles north of the 
fort, w'hen a succession of rough ascents and descents over 
nalas between the two hills, which approach here to a narrow 
pass, occur, descending then gradually all the way to the 
nver The camp was near the remains of several small 
villages a small stream in the bed of the nver, and some 
wells. 
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Dadar ro Kasmdaiiar {fumlmtied) 


Halting- 




Don River 


i-ti 


Dtth-i-lljji 


Ik 


Khusli-rfb 
(f-Aiiip at 
aqiierkict) 
KaiicUhru 
City 


Ik 


Remarks 


Road ovei undulating, dry, stony giound for lof miles, ij.issmg 
at a nauow part between the liillb, at six miles on ihe nortti- 
west out of the Melamanda valley, whero die load is cnntinerl 
a short way, and more stony Iso village near, hut a good 
deal of cultivation along the iiver fJrass and camel forage 
about the river, which had four or five yaids of water, 18 
irn lies deep 

Road fiom Don nver good, crossing eight n"das, all small, run- 
ning to a Lirge nala with high hanks Dth-i-IIaji, a laigc 
place, with a good deal of green cultivation aiound Laige 
supplies came m heie — foiage, some shoit grass, lucerne, and 
green corn , ivater from aiiueduct 
Khiish-ab, a general name given to the villages in this part of 
the plam ; six or seven large tillages m neighbourhood of the 
camp, and much green cultivation 
At about two-and-a-quarlei miles pass Zankar village, with 
many gardens and much cultivation , at two-and-tliree-quartcr 
miles fill tiler on the large village of Rurati, with gaiUens and 
enclosures , afterwards Popal/ai on right, and Naudn on left 
City of Kandaliir nearly lectaiigular m shape , country out- 
side open on the south and west, but on the north side exten- 
sive cemeteries and other mclosurcs , on west and south-west 
sides still more inclosed by gardens and villages, which confine 
the country for between two and three miles 


XIV. 

QUETTA TO MUSHKI m& THE NISHPA PASS. &c (1841) 


Dis- 


Halting- taime 
place. in 


Remarks 


Sir i-rd) 
Mahbi 


8i- Road excellent and level, water fiom harez abundant ; camel 
and horse forage P<iss some villages on the road where 
supplies are piocurable none at Sir-i-ab ' 

I4J At three-and-a-half miles paaS a small range of lulls to left, 
called Lundai, where road ascends, and at eight miles is 
lioken and stony It then divides, and leads to westward 
between two hills to the Nishpa pass, the north entrance of 
which IS 10 miles from Sir-i-ab ; it is two nulos long, and has 
lately been cleaied Another road leads ovei the Kobihkh, a 
rough and broken pass east of the Nishpa, and is usually 
taken by horsemen and foot-travellers Three nulos beyond 
south entrance of Nishpa pass is river Mahbi, where giound 
on its banks is open and extensive . water and camel forage 
abundant No habitations or supplies at Mahbi 
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Quetta to Mushki icontmved). 


Iliiking- 

plact; 


■Dis- 

tance 


Remarks. 


iiuies. 


Ikibbii 


flmmani- 

fainghur 


K usar 




Buband 


Nushki 




i3i 


9 

8i 


14 


3 


Ko.id passes between low lulls, and at fonr-and-a-h ilf iiiili-s 
leaves till urnde lo.id 10 iJastnng viii Tin , it eigli! iiides pass 
village of Dingaib, and themv in Dabbti toad skiits small 
laiige of low hills iJ iMni, small village with no supplies, but 
watt r giiod and plentiful fuuii a Aani: 

I'oi lour miles 10 id passes ovet open plain, thiTi enters some 
lo.v lull., after which conirs lf> tin Kail in Barak pass through 
a goi"e 120 to 130 jards wide, and ■;oo y.aids long, mad 
foliow's water-toiuse. .ind is good throughout, ofh-ruig iio 
ohstarhs to passage of artilleij ; Jeseent on western side moie 
aluupt than that on tastern , entire length of pass, two-and-.t- 
quaitei iiiilpa At toj- miles Cl oss the Sherinab rivei ; Paiijprs 
isiuic of the foul villages of the Shen load distnet, has 120 
houses Supplies very scaico, but coin giovvn largely tii 
neighbourhood , water abundant from a kaftz 

For hve-and-a-half miles road passes over a level plain, where 
It enteis Itrokesi and undulating ground, and so continues to 
Ch.im.ini-Smgh.ur, which is a beautiful gieen spot m a small 
valley, 200 to 83° Sards wide, and threc-quaiters of a mile 
long ; has a good supply of w.ater, and excellent forage 

Ro.i(l follows the windings of the river, with a gentle ascent, 
and is of the same character as befoie ; some sm-dl^wells of 
good w.itei passed at intervals At Alanu Chakul fair supply 
of water with forage foi camels and horses ; thus place is not 
seen from the ro.id. 

About half-way between Manu Chakul and the Kaisai liver is 
Jajbad, whore there is a small spring of water . two ollii r 
spungs fmther on are met with at inteiv.'ds, the last is four 
links from the Kaisar river, the road to which is lathei 
rugged and stony; this river has a large stieani of water, 
which raitly dries up F.ncaniping giouncl is uneven and 
stony ; for.ige procurahle for catiieis m the iisighbotirhood 

Piom Kaisar to Buband the road follows the windings of the 
iivei, and is torttious and very distrcssmg, as th'- stream has, 
in a distance of i? miles, to be crossed no /ewr than foriy-huo 
tunes Encamping ground at Buband open and good, with 
forage in the neighbourhood 

On leaving Buband the Kaisar river is ciossed, road then p.isses 
ovei an open plain, with the tenumruion of the Kviti lange 
on hills on the right hand, distant onf-und-a-lwlf miles 
Nushki IS situate half a-mile beyond the iiiil at the soiuhern 
esUemily of a low ridge or simr, 160 feet high, from the Kuti 
hilK, and overh.ings the Kaisar river, from winch it is w.atcied 
It consists of from 90 to looghedans, or felt tents ; there aie 
no houses Ko shops or supplw s, but camel and hoise for.ige 
IS .abund int to the westward, where the plains me extensively 
cultivated The R.iksh.'im tribe occupy Nushki F.uc.anipmg 
giound to the east and west ; vvatei abundant from the K.iisar 
river The heat between April and September is oppresaive 
in the extreme. 


93 


miles 



ArPJtA'I>/A' c. 

XV. 


giiiriTA TO fvALAT viS MASTUNG (Campi.i ii) 


pLlLt. ' 

Dis- 

tatict 

rii’lcs 

Bematks. 

J'-piiiw;!) .. 

’ii 

Road good, e\wpting bavingtocioss a dr-ep nan about ha’l- 
tvay There n a more dut( t road to Kalat fiom Quetta, but 
not piacltt, title foi guns. 


9l 

Road e\t client, leading up .a valley about eight miles wide , a 
small monuig stie.ira and foui orli\e villiges on the iiglit, 
some distance low.tuK the lulls 

Kauiik . 

lai 

Road as yestciday, le.iduig up the same -valltj', .md equellv 
good ; a siieam of water on the right of the camp, and the 
village of Kanak, visible about two tmles south-west. 

Mab.tung . 

ist 

Road good as f.u as 'IVri, a large villige , abotit n miles on the 
load thence had a deep i.ivmc and scveial watei -courses 
between it and Mastung From Teii there is .1 dueit road to 
Kalat, leaving Mastung to the left , Mastung is a plate w ith 
a good many guldens near, hut the town seems to be going to 
decay The iiihahiiaiits are Bilothis .and Hindus 

Shirm-ab 

Id 

After leading due vest for about eight miles, the load sweeps to 
the South and enteis a salley, the same as fiom Is|inngli to 
K.imikj and is equally good No village neai the camp but a 
small uvei to the light of the halting-place, with ample watei 

Kait/ Do'it 
Muhijim- 
niacl 

9} 

A small village, with a spring of water fiom the hills, besides 
the Slnnn-ab river , load cvcellenl, with a > light .isteut The 
village was almost deserted, as it is the custom of the inhabi- 
tants to migiato to Kachhi on the appioach of winter 

ZarJ 

I 2 l 

j 

Two or thiee small villages, hut descited; .a good stream of 
water, and the load excellent, still continuing up the same 
valley as before 

Barm Chinar 

9i 

An arpiedurt and much cultivated ground, but the village was 
deseilcd , this is neai the Iie.ul nl the v.iIU-y M.iiig.ich.u 
was vasible to the left, by which liie direct io.ad conies from 
Ka'at, but is not convenient foi troops on account of asc-ucity 
of water 

On,lui .. 

I 7 l 

Encamned on a fine stream of waiei , several villages neai, and 
the road good. 

Kalat 

8 ^ 

A strong walled town, besides a lofty inner citadel The suburbs 
aie also very extensive, and there are a good many gaidens to 
the east ; this is the residence of the Biahui Khan of Kabtl 
The load from the list ground W'as v-eiy good, with hills on 
both sides until within a mile of Kalat Auveriuns to the 
cast of the subui bs of the town. 

Total 

II2i 

miles 


T 
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XVL 

NUSIIKJ TO KHARAN (rS4r). 



Dh- 


Haltin?- 
plai c 

Unco 

Remarks 

J>iM Mlt- 
iia-nni-iiJ 

a. 

A plain and open lo id, south-south-wc-ttowardsalar^ri* [leiached 
monnt.iui called Koh-i-Shekh-Husam, abonl lo miks trijiu 
Nniliki, It forms a conspicuous object, and i', sacred as a 
zidrat 



Road passes over a plain between Koh-i-Shekh-Hnsani and the 
mam lantje of mountains to the eastward ; water from a w'ater- 
couise whii’li flows fioin the hdls south-east of Nushki, lo to 
la miles, and joins tlie Kaisar rivei some hvc miles to the 
westward Camel and horse foiage piocuiable in small 
quantilics, 

Oltaki Thai 

" 

Road good and level, passes up a wator-couise for si < nr seven 
miles, and ciosses a small kand, not desenbed as difficult 
Cliaki Thai is situate in a plain whore watci is scarce , forage 
fiom tamaiisk bushes m the naiglibouihood 

Rit 


Road toleiahly good, oicasionally passing over level ground, at 
others In iho bed of the Badak river, which flows south from 
the Shekn-Husara mountain , the inhabitants of this neigh- 
bourhood aie generally of the tnbe of bamalans Water 
found in abundance, and tamarisk as camel foiage 

The load enters on a plain called Sindh Babul, is good and 
level, with hills on both siaes ; a few miles close to Laipshauki 
the Chonngla and Badu iiveis unite , flowing south-west to 
Kharan they take the name of the Bel rivei, lunning paiallel 
to the 1 oad 

Road open mid follows the course of the livei BCl ; hills on each 
sioe, those to the westw aid not lofty Water fiom the river, 
with a little camel fuiage procurable in the neighbourhood 

I.aip'ihauki 


A?aiul Gn't 

7 

i 5 Jiawan . 

h 

Road open and level, following the course of the uver foi about 
a mile, after which ( rossts a small spur from the lulls to the 
eastward, and outers on the plains of Kliarui tiar.auan, a 
small village, water fiom weds and bamif'd r.un-waicr, largo 
hill, disunt SIS or eight miles to the eastwaid, to the west it 
IS opiii lo the deseit 

Karo/ iWad 
Khan 

S 

A small village, the favouille resideme of A'/aad Khan, the 
Kare^ gives a veiy toleiable supply of Wtiter, iiy means of 
which and the rain-watei, handed-up cultivation is to some 
extent taiiiet! on in the neighbouihood, and genei ally in the 
Kh<aran distiict A/aad Khan, like a piudent bandit, has 
stcured lo hiipsilf an asylum in the foiliessts of an isolated 
hill, called “Kalling,” about ao miles south-west of Kharan, 
wheie, in iinies of danger, he lakes ufugc with a few chosen 
folliivveis The access to this hill is difficult, and only attain- 
able by lopes , the ciest of the hill is estcnsive, and a^ords 
shelter foi 1500 men, while an ahiindaiit supply of wafei 
enables the fugitives lo cultivate corn, barley, etc ; date-trees 
aio also nuiiKious, but tlieie aie no buddings of any descrip- 
tion on the hill 

Talal 

m 
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XVIL 


NUSHKI 'TO SHORUVAK (iRii). 


flaltinc!- 
liUce j 

IJlS- 

raiL 

Romaiks 

Siasingh. .. 

iC 

No Wtiui, road level but sandy; it slcius the Kuli janj^e oi 
hill-., wliu-h lie to the eisuvaid fiom (jiie to loui miles Water 
usually taken fiom Nushki, 01 a lom? march m ulc to it 

-'landuAu 

10 

Wat ei horn but seairt , road and country as above; 

-Maumk 

S 

Water fiom the load, distant two miles, wheic theic is a small 
sprim-, but attci ram, waUi is found at tlit* f Jand-i-iV] amuk ; 
road and water as above JuJiabitaiits .ire AfgJi."ins> ot the 
Mandu/ai tribe 

Shir.uu , . 

4 

Is tile chief town of Shorawalc; it is under Kandahar. beinR 
til the north of the ruei ftahr.lh, wluth is crossed a roiipli ol 
miles befoie leathmg .Sliiiani There is .t siu.ill emlosuu'' 
called a foil, but it is deseivmg ut no remark tsupplies of 
gram, sheep, etc , III ocuuible Camels and hoises are bied 
eslensively tn this district , road is level and good, but sandy 
from tlic Band-i-Mamuk 

Total 

35 

j miles, 


KARACHI TO KALAT LAS BRLA (Harkisov) 


H.ahing- 1 
plate 1 

l)is- 

miles 

Remarks 

Habb river 

H 

Road good ; no town , water from river ; forage, but no supplies 
obtainable (Another road leads to the H.tbb through Mangali 
Rn, distant nine miles from Kai.lchi, thence to Habb, eight 
miles , road good to Mangah Pir, but beyond is rough m 
places ) 

Road good, slight descent tow.uds the sea ; no village, sweet 
water and coarse giass obtainable 

r,ak 

78 

Sonmirmi , 


Road good , at eight miU's pass small hamlet, Nakab, on the 
Wahn liver ; at 12 miles vill.ige of Arub-Sunmiani, small sea- 
poi t town , forage and supplies pi 01 urablo in small (iiianlities ; 

Shekh Raj 

18 

Road good ; town small , no supplies procurable water from 
kachha wells but limited m quantity 

Uthal . 

'^4 

Road good, town large, and cultivation extensive , supplies 
abundant, and sweet watei obtainable from wells 

Shekhron- 

BSla 

aa 

Jungle ou hnc of road but not obstuictive , cultivarioii large ; 
supplies and sweet W'atei fiom kachha wells limited 

24 

Road runs through rich alluvial bind with jSi/ir jungle in paits , 
at 12 miles pass rain-water tank wheie kafilas halt; at 16 
miles cross Puiah river near Danda village, descent and 
ascent steep ; tout or five miles from Bela road is banded and 
IS distiessing to baggage animals Bela (once a laige town), 
the residence of the Jambut, is now poorly inhabited Culti- 
vation ejctensive and neighboutmg village large , supplies 
procurable ; water abundant. 
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Karachi to Kai,\t { fonimwiP ) 


Halting- 


K.mUum 
(or I 5 .,m- 
Khrim) 
s.a.-is 

Rod ;-Gurlri 
101 Rode 
Jamlru) 
Tmk-iim 


W.idd 


Wahu 


Irbotki ... 
Kho2(l3r ... 


Tb'tg'hwdna 

Jawir 

Angira ... 

Sohrab 

Siirmnsingli 
Rodenjo ... 
Kal.lt 


village of W'alipat i 


Road in p.iits bad , sweet 
.ei-bed ; no ^upplIe.^ 


obtainable by digging holes 11 

Ro'ul casj'^ , no buiipHi's 

Road lough but piacticable , water to be had fiom the rivet 


16 

14 


14 

16 

13 

14 


At nine miles rioss the Lak hill, where road is available for 
b.vggage milks and camels, but impr.ictieaj)le for ariilloiy; 
vv.itei piOLUiable, but no supplies 
Road good , at ip miles cultivation onto more apparent Town 
small and uninipoit.ml, but buppiies proeuuible and water to 
be had fi om the rivet 

Road good, and leads through the Wahir valley , drinking 
watci prec.irious, being dependent on uunfall , no supplie-s 
proeurahle 

Ro.td good , nc.uest village Pa Uin.n Cultivation icaiit ; no 
supplies, but water ptoeiirable fiom a liill stieain 
Ro.td good This pUro, wliith is in a fertile v.dley, has a huge 
fort; supplies abundant, and water proem.able fiom a bill 
stream 

Road good, water and suppl es obtainable 
Road good, cultivation scant , spring water obtainable, but no 
supplies 

Road at first rough and broken, but piactio.iblc ; water and 
supplies limited. 

Road, vvhieli runs through a v.illey studded with small villages, 
IS easy ; watei and sigiplies proem.able _ 

Road good ; no supplies, and vvalei biaikish 
Ro.td good ; cultivation, but supplies himle'd ; water abundant 
Ro.idgood, laigetown, wlare supplies of all kinds ore .ibun- 
dant ; waiei fiom hill sticams 


T0t.1l 




XTX. 


KARACHI TO SHAH BlI^WAL (IN LAS) 


Halting- 

place 

Dis- 1 

miles 

Remarks 

1 T>h.irarasala , water from hoi Miungs , n 


Mangrah Pu 

Q 


1) supphe, 

Ch.akiira 

N.ila 

Habh river 
Babura river 

ni- 

si 

IS 

H.ahmg-plaee at the nala ; water obtainable Irom pools, but no 
supplies 

Watei obtainable, but no siipiilies. 

Water scanty and biatkish . no supplies 

Virab-ji.gOt 

8 

j Road bad and lucky among hills; watei 
1 sc.int3'. 

abundant, but supplies 
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KARilcin -10 Shah Biiawu, [ct>/ifin7eeef\ 


Ilalting- 

platc 

Dis- 1 


milm I 

Remaiks 

Juncunn of I 
the Viralj 
and Amn 

III 

Road very bad , watti scanty, and ■.upplies none 

Shah liilawal 

Hi 

Road voiy bad and hardly passable for canieK ; watei .ibuiulant 

1 fiom a fmu ‘-ining, but no supphi-i Mwiy fjuit and babul 

1 tires here, as also a mosque of nmdi sanctity with a ceinotery 

1 attached to it 

Total 

7ii 

1 


JACOBABAD TO DERA TN THE KUGHTI HILLS v>a SHAHPUR. 


Ilaltmg- 

plaee. 

Dis- 

tance 

miles, 

Remarks 

WinoU , . 

?oi 

Road open, level, hard and good, country quite level and 
chiefly deseit, supplies scanty, but horse and camel foiage 
plentiful ; watei, good but scanty, is found m numerous pits 
in a nala to the south 

bhahpflr . 

14. 

Road oiien and level, but latter part very heavy and sandy, 
bhahpur, an open town on the noith side of the sand-hills 
bounding the descit ; encamping giound near the water-pus 
in the iiver, whence a good and plentiful supply is obtainable. 
No supplies procurable here 

Ueh 

Hi 

The fiibt three miles and the two last very' heavy, rest good 
Uch IS a deseited village , brackish waiei from a running 
stream ; no supplies obtainable ; coaise foiage abundant. 

Road heavy and difficult m many pai ts, running along the dry 
beds of sandy nalas and across precipitous ravines No vil- 
lage here ; water obtainable from the bed of a mil stream by 
digging from 13 to ij feet ; coai se forage abundant. 

Sun Kuahta 

” 

Ziiiani , 


Road gcneiallj^ good ; water and foiage as above 

Kumb 

7 

Road runs thiough the Lalli pass, thiec miles fiom w'hich it 
meets the mam range forming the southern bouiiUaiy of the 
Bughti iiilis, and then ascends graduaiiy for two miles to the 
Zm-ka-Kumb pass, thiough which guns must be unlimberecl 
and diawn up l>y manual laboiu' Water procurable from aclefc 
in the lock 480 yards east of Zin-ka-Kumb , forage as above. 

Kumbi 

10 

Road at hrst mosses a table-land between two and tluee miles 
broad, after whuh it giadually descends to Kumbi, on the 
noith side 

Six miles from Kumbi the Dcra plan} is entered Dera is the 
chief town of the Bughti tribe, and possesses a fort It is 
1250 feet above sea-level, and is bounded on the north by a 
piecipice 1500 feet high. Tne stieam can be turned by those 
■vyho lioid the pass whence tlie spiuig isaues Water abundant 
fiom a canal fed by a spring m the gorge of the hills two mile.s 
nortft-ea.st of the town , supplies moderate, but foi age abundant. 

Dcra 

IS 

Total 

109 

miles 
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JACOBABADTO KAflAN IM THK MARRI COUNTRY PULAJI (1S40’ 


Haltin^- 

pUicc 

Die- 

Remarks 


All 

See. Route No XX 

Chatta 

hi 

First st\t'u miles over a glassy pbiii, sandy find heavy,' the 
lemainder goml .inrl hard ovei cultivation At si\ miles cio ,• 
Jyaagh iivti, in which watci is ahvatspi'u inable hy cligauig 
aiew feet Chatta a 1 irge v illage waU-r good and abund.int 
fiom scvcial deei) wells , 'supplies and hoi sc fniage abiinaniU 
At foul miles pass T'liai-ka-got. small viibige , road ihiough cu! 
tivatifin, good and haid Pulaji, laige vdlage surrounded Ly 

1 icli cultivation, about five niilc^ fiom the hills, W'.uer good 
and plentiful from wills yo icet deep, supplies and foi.’ge 
abundant 

Pul'iji 

9 i 

Gogil Valley 

1 

14 

At three miles from Pulaji eiitei lulls, and at six miles cross 
Tjw.-igh ii\ei Thence five miles tliiough a valley, .aftei 
which cntci (Jogii valley, one and a half miles long by si\ 
furlongs bioad, bounded on all sides by precipitous sandstone 
cliffs, wate> good and abundant but no supplies ; grass and 
camel foiage abundant 

Itarawar 

Valky 

8 

Road veiy confined along the bed of a river in a nanow ravine 
At five miles pass an opening by which a road leads to Dcra ; 
water and foutge as above 

Sun Valley 

iJ 

Road runs tliiough a succession of i a vines and valleys For 
one and a half miles pass up the Maiawar nlam, afieiwaids 
through .another nanow pass, thence along the valky foi a 
mile and a half through low hills to Sun ; watei scanty, but 
guiss and camel foiage .abundant. 

Chikaigi 

Valley 

9 

Road runs though iiairow' laiiaos .ond over sleep passes ; watei 
abundant from a fine stre.tm, and grass and camel forage 
abundant 

Sarlaff 

the) 

i 

j 

9 

Pass two miles through the Chikargi valley, parallel with iner, 
to wlitie the loutes from Pulaji to Dcia .and Kalian separate 
Road then ascends noithw'ard to slightlj elevated stony plain, 
and afterwaids enters a range of low hills for two irnlc' — is 
veiy trying foi camels’ feet — then descends mio the diy ptbbly 
bed of a mountain stream which is tiosscd to reai li the c.'inp- 
ing-place, a level spot at the foot of the Saa uT lange ; w ater 
to be had from aome e.\iensive pools, and camel forage 
abundant 

Nafuisic j 

({onior 

the) 

9 

At one mile ascenil the SartafT range (1500 feet high) ; face of 
mountain form., a regulai slope up w'luch the loute winds; 
guns have to be dragged up by manu'i! l.ibour , no ivnter on 
suinnuf, afterwards load leads over level country with sonic 
wheat cultivation A small sujiply of watoi a as found at the 
boilom of a iissure in the inomitaiu 


6 

Ascend Naffusk pass— lange is about rooo feet in elevation, but 
more jirecipitous than that of Sarteff, and only accessible at 
one point, wdicre a rough load has been formed by tiaverse> 
at a spot leiidered practicable hyaslip of the rock Kahan 
a walled tnwm, and the capital of the Mani tribe, is about 
3000 feet above sea-level, and has raui.ii wheat cultivattnn in 
the neighboui hood; water is abujid.mt fioui pools in the bed 
of a nver, and supplies plentiful 

Total ... 

12 li 

miles 
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AUATilS. (i-tv Bakis.) 

Audula Kh/In' (of Kalat), hib lawless exploits and conquests, 183 ; 
killed in battle with the Sindhis, 184. 

AfgiiAv population, of Balochistan, 30 ; thcii language, 38. 

Aghojr. 01 I-lingoI River. {St.'e IIlNOOL.) 

AGRictn.TURE (in Balochistan), 23 ; llie method pmsucd in the Sarav an 
Province, 23. 

Ahmat) StiAli (Diuam), Balochistan his dependency, 187 jliis dealing'- 
with Nasii Khan I. of Kalat, 188. 

Alexander (of Macedon), his march Ihiongh Las and Makran, 177 ; 
the probable time and direction, 177 ; the exploration of the 
coast by his Admiial Nearchus, 178; tlie difficulties met with by 
the army till Kaimania ivas leached, t78. 

Amusements of the Balochis, 44; much given to field sports, 45. 

Ancient Writing (m Jhalawan), 85 ; near the Pabb Hills in La*-, 

ISO. 

Animals, wild and domestic, of Balochistan, 17, 18 ; diseases among 
them, 40 ; of the Makian Province, 168. 

Antiqui ties of Balochistan, 53 ; in the Saiawan Province, 75 ; ancieni 
writing on rock in Jhalawan, 85 ; on rock near Pabb Ilills in La-., 
150 ; Shahr Roghan near Bela, 145. 

Arab colonization in Makian presumed to have taken place about 
711 A.D., 179. 

Army (of the Baloch State) its composition, and distinguishing ensigns, 
49 ; numeiical strength of the Baloch armies, 49 ; cost of the jncsenl 
Khan’s army, 50 ; is geneially in aueais of pay, 232. 

Astola (island of, off Makian coast), its size and sanctity, 154. 

Atta Muhammad made Vazir to the Khan in place of Wall Mu- 
hammad, 232 ; afterwards disgraced by his mastei, 232. 
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B. 

Basis, name of Afglun inhabitants of Kalat, 31 ; a colony of them 
expelled by Mohhat Khan, but iccalled by Nahu Khan, iSb. 

BaGII (town in Kachlu), dcsciiption of, 104. 

Baghwana, valley of (in Jhakwan), 78, 

Baiiu, iivei, iiiMakian, 10, 

Balocii Race, Iheii divisions, 26 ; supposed oiigin of the •vvuul 
“ Baloch ” and their own idea on this point, 26 j oiiguul setllcmcni 
in Balocliistan, according to Pottinger, 27 ; accoiding to Bruce, 28 ; 
the sub-tiibes of the Baloch lace, 32 5 thebordei lubes of Baluchis, 
the Mazaiis, ill 5 the Gorchams, 1135 the Bughlis, ub ; the 
Mams, 1 18. 

Bhuocii plateau, its situation, 6 j descriiation, 6 ; geological components, 
77 ; the SiSneh-Kuh, range of the, 7. 

Balocuistan, a compaialivcly unknown country, i ; what it coinpiiscs, 
2 ; its boundaiies, 2 ; western boundary of Persian Baluchistan, 3 ; 
entire area, 4; physical aspect, 4; mountain system and loeal 
names of langes, 4, $ ; lofty summits of several of the hills, 5 ; 
the Baloch plateau, 6 ; the Sarhad plateau, 7 ; Us water system, 8 ; 
soil and geological foimation, 10 ; climate, 14 ; prevailing winds, 
14 ; pi eductions, animal, 18 j vegetable, 19 ; mineral, 21 ; agiicul- 
tuie in, and dilTcrent implements muse, 23; land iriigation, how 
effected, 24 ; towns and villages in, 25 ; the inhabitants and their 
division into classes, 25 ; the difference of language in, 30 ; the 
Rind tribes, 301 Afghan, Jat, and Dehwar races, 30, 31 ; Hindu 
population of, 31 ; Baloch sub-tiibes, 32 ; diess and food, 33, 35 ; 
languages in use, 3O ; habitations, 39 ; pi evading diseases, 39 : 
manners and customs of the people, 40 j amusements, 44 ; slavery, 
45 j cfinpaos, 01 plundeimg expeditions, 4O; system of government 
111 both Persian and Kalati Balochislan, 47 ; lights of iho lulmg 
sovereign, 49 ; the Baloch army, 49 ; laws and leguIaLions of the 
Balochis, 50 j levenues of Kalat? Balochistaii, 51; unequal 
taxation vciy pievalent, 51 ; trade, 52; vmiious articles of cxpnit 
and impoit, 52, 53 ; trade routes, 53. 

Balochistan, history of, involved in much obscurity, 17O ; Alex- 
ander’s maich through Las and Makian, 177 ; conquest of Mahran 
by the Arabs, 179 ; conquest of level distucts by Masaiid of 
Ghazni, 179 ; the Sehiais, ruling Musalraan race prior to the Hindu 
Sevvahs, 179 ; the Scwalis in power at end of 17th century, iSo ; 
subjugated by Kambar and his Brahuis, l8l ; consolidation of the 
Brahui State, 1S2; is succeeded by his son Sambar, and he by 
Muhammad Klian, 183 ; Abdula Khan, Ms character, 183 j con- 
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quas Kachlii ; I'ule extended to Kej and Panjgin, 183 ; killed in 
battle with the Sindhis, and succeeded by Mohbat Khan, iS^ ; Ids 
transactions with Nadir Shah, 184; his tiyannical conduct leads 
to Ins deposition ; 185 ; the Klunship falls to his biotlici Nasir 
ivlian, 185 ; PoUingei’s account of Mohbat Klian’s death, 185 ; 
wise and vigorous iitle of Nasir Khan, 185 ; his consolidation of 
the Biahui tribes, kind treatment of the Hindus, 1S6 ; extends his 
conquests in Balochislan, j 86 ; his disagreement uitli Ahmad Shah 
Hmani, but subsequent tieaty wilb him, 187 ; his death m 1795 ; 
chaiaclci and extent of tenitoiy left to his successor, 188, 189; 
succeeded by his son, Mahmud Khan, 189 ; mlernal dissensions, 
189 ; loses much of his dominions, 190; his half-biotliei >, Mastajiha 
and Rehim Khan, their resolution and valour, 190 5 restitution of 
Karachi demanded by Maslapha Khan fiom Mils of Sindh, igr ; 
paililiou of Sindh comtemplated by him, 191 ; his tiagic death and 
its cause, 191 ; his charactci, 1935 death of Rehim Khan, 194; 
death of Mahmud Khan m 1821, 194; is succeeded by Mehrab 
Khan, who is troubled by the lebellious proceedings of Mohbat 
Khan’s family, 194; character of his prime minister, T)aud 
Muhammad Ghilji, 195 ; is involved in trouble with his chiefs, 
195 j fuilhei cuitailmenl of Kalat teniloiy, 196,* escape of Shah 
Nawaz, and Fall Xihan, and heir subseituent lebellion, 197 ; put 
down by the Khan’s bi oilier, 197 ; Shah Sujah, ex-king of Kabul, 
seeks refuge at Kalat, 197; the rival pretensions of Daud 
IMuhainmad Ghilji and Mfilla Muhammad Husain, and violent 
death of the former, 198; Mehiab Khan’s fust contact with the 
English, 198 ; chaiges biought against bun by British authorities, 
199 ; treacherous behaviour of Muhammad Husain and Muhammad 
Sheiif, 200; stoim and captme of Kalat and death of Mehrab 
Khan, 204 ; after disclosures, showing Khan’s innocence and his 
minister’s pel fidy, 205; Shah Nawaz laised to the throne by the 
Biitish, 205 ; disraembennent of country and its condition on Shah 
Nawaz’s accession, 207 ; outbreak at Mastung and siege of Quetta 
by rebels, 209; afterwards advance on Kalat, 210; two first 
attacks icpulsed, 210; negotiations entered into, abdication nf 
Shah Nawaz, and Mir Nasii made Khan, 21 1 ; Loveday’s mi- 
prisonmenl and subsequent mmder, 21 1, 212; Nash IChan’s claims 
admitted by Shah Sujah and the Biitish, 212 ; tieaty with the 
British Goveinment, 212 ; expeditioii to Mani hills in 1845, 214 ; 
Muhammad Husain’s influence at Kalat, 2155 his interviews with 
JiLajoi Jacob, 215 ; then result — ^his lemoval from office and 
subsequent death (by poison), 216; tieaty of 1854? 216; Licuc, 
H. R. Green appointed political agent at Kalat, 218 ; death of 
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Kasir Klian, 218 ; chaiacter of Gul Muhammad Daioga, 218 ; 
elevation of Mir Khudadad to the tin one, 219 ; lebcllion against the 
Khan, 220: appointment of Wall JIuharamad as Vazii, 220; 
death of Gcneial J. Jacob and leview of his sei vices, 221 ; Mams 
effectually coeiccd, 222 ; Khan insults Taj iruharainad Zehri, 
222 ; rebellion against the Khan, nho takes lefuge in Sindh, 223 ; 
his subsequent leinstatement, 222 ; two othei msunections iii 
1865, 223; anothci 111 1S6S 223; CapLiin Ilauison appointed 
political agent, 224; luo othei icbellions in 1869, 224 ; Jain of Las 
takes refuge in Smdh, and isalteiwaids leinovcd to the Dekhan. 
22s ; plundering of kafilas by Maui tribe, 225; meeting at 
Mittaiikoi 111 XS71, 225 ; its result, 226 ; foimidahlc iusimeotion m 
1871 in Saiawan, and disgraceful conduct of Muhammad Khan, 
226 ; escape of Ali Khan (son of 'Mii Khan) fiom Ilyderaliad in 
Smdh, 226; fiiendly ofler of inteivcntiou of liiitish Goveinment 
in Tlaloch affaiis, 227 ; Sir W Mciewetliei cfppointed aibitiaioi, 
his award, 227 ; plundering in Bolan Pass recommenced, 228 ; the 
Khan’s evil advisers, 228; Khan meets Loid Northbrook at 
Sakhar, 229 ; the Perso-Baloch and Kalati-Baloch fiontier settled, 
229 ; Khan's payments on account of plundeied kafilas, 229 ; 
fiuitlcss interview between him and Sir W. etc wether (com- 
missioner in Smdh), 229 ; withdrawal of political agent and 
stoppage of annual subsidy to Khan, 230 ; daiing laid into Biitish 
territory hyBaloch tribe, 231 ; recommendation by Sir W. iMere- 
wetlier for demanding reparation, 231 ; its non-appioval by Indian 
Government, 2315 Alta Muhammad made Va/ir liy the Khan, 
231 ; Ins dismissal from office soon afieiwaids, 232 ; Khrui’s tioops, 
their niimhci, etc., 2325 assassination of Ninadin Minghal at Kalai 
with lus followers, 232 ; suggested occupation m 1866 of Quetta 
by Sir IL Gicen, 233 j icview of the Kalai princes fiom time of 
Abdula Khan, 235 ; slate of Balocliislan in 1876, 33(x 
Ban’pur, lowm of, 61 
Bards of Balochistan, 39, 

Bela (capital of Las), description of, 127. 

Bhore (mountain pass), 92. 

Bibi-Nani, hill load fiom, to Kalai, 93, 

Birdi Tribe (Makian), 165 

Births, ceremonies attending them among the Baloi.lu<5, 40. 

Bizanju Tribe (Jhalawan), 79 ; Makian, 164, 

Blood-feltds among the Balochis, 43. 

Bolan Pass, 92; cioss-road from Bibi-Nani to Kalel, 93; coal strata 
seen, 94 ; elevation of crest, average ascent, and total length, 95 ; 
its impoitancc in a military point of view, 95. 
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iloi AN Riveh, 93 ; Its source, 94. 

Bol) DA Tribe (Makian), 163; their origin anfl liistoi}% 174. 

Boodoor River (of Pottinger). {See AIasixkid kivi> k.) 

Braiiui Race, oiigin of, accoiding to Potthigei. 29 ; thcnrtoldiance m 
religious matteis, 43. 

Brviiuik IMoaNTAiNS, wliere situate, tlieii extent, 4 ; local names of 
semal langes, 5 ; elevation of the plateau, S; ‘'Oil. ii ; geological 
foi Illation, 12 ; climate, 14 ; piovailiiig winds and laiiifall, 14, 15 ; 
.seventy of the cold, 15 ; limit of snow-fall, 16; trees and shiul^ 
found tlicic, 19; niiiieial pi odiictioiiii, 22. 

Brvhuiki T.anduaoe, wheie and by whom spoken, 36, 37. 

Bunirri (uibe of Balocliis), then countiy, siib-divisioiih, militaiy 
.strength, and histoiy, 116, ef <itf 

Bttifat (01 Bui fat) tribe (las), 137. 

Ht'vn Tribe (Makran), 165. 

HNNCJin, or collection of Baloch inal-shedb, 39. 

C. 

Camel of Balochistan, 18. 

Caves and cave temples m Balocliistan, 54. 

Cn.AiiBAR, poit of, 61, 62. 

Chandar (01 Chandra) KUPS. (See MilD 'VOLCANOES.) 

Ciiehel-Tan, mountam, 5, 64 ; its elevation and the a&ccnt.s made to 
its .summit, 65 j trees found on it, and legends connected with it, 
65, ei seq. 

CllUPAOS (or plundering excursions), dcsciiption of, 44. 

Clay (porcelain), said to be found in the Biahmk plateau, 22. 

Climate of Balocliistan generally, 14 ; of SarawSn, 70 ; of Kahlt, 
14, 71 ; of Mushki district, 71 ; of Mastung, 73 ; of Shal (oi 
Quetta), 74 ; of the Jlialawan Province, 15, 7^5 of Kachhi, 99 5 of 
town of Dadai, 106; of the Las Piovince, 127; of Makian, 154. 

Coal strata seen in the Bolan Pa,ss, and at (jiughina, 22. 

Copper Ore, said to have been fomid in the Piovdiicc of Las, 22. 

Currency in use in Makran, 171- 

(Customs of the Balochis, 40, et ieq. 


Dadar (in Kachhi), description of, 106. 

Dasht, or Nihing, rivei (Makian), 9. 

Dasht' District (Makran), its towns and inhabitants, 157. 
Dasht-Bedar (or treeless waste), in Kaclilii, 90. 
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D \.snT-i-Blx>AULAT, plain m Saiawan, 68. 

J )ASHTrYARi, or Kaju, nvei (Makian), 9. 

Date cultivation in Makian, 169; the KJnm/ia-pciz, 01 clate-ripenmg 
season, 169. 

Dai'D Muhammad GiltLji (piime minister to !\lehrab Khan), hi- 
policy and piocecdings, 195 ; i-j assassinated by Mulla Muliam- 
mad Husain, 198. 

Dr vi'ifs among the Balocliis, ceicmonies attendant upon, 41. 

Deiuvars (of Kalal), then piesuined ougm, appeaiance and lan- 
guage, 31, 38 

Diskvsks among llie Balocliis, 395 small-pox most dreaded, 39; among 
animals, 40. 

Dizak, a disLuct of I’eisian Balochistan, its population, sub-divisions, 
etc., 60 

Dods, wild, of Balochistan. 18 ; domo-tic, several kinds much valued, 19. 

I >RESS of the Balochis : of the men, 33 ; of the woAeii, 34 

Dromedvry of Balochistan, 18. 

DiiMBKr Tribe (Balocliis), their oiigin, loS ; contact with the Bnlish, 
108 } portion of them deported to Sinclli j present condition, 109. 

Dust Columns (Kachbi), 100, 

Dtr.'i'f Storms (Kachhi), loi. 


F. 

Food of the Balochis, various milk preparations, 35 ; asafuTida (oi 
Jung), much used, 36. 

Fruits of Balochistan, 20; of the Saiawin Piovince, 67. 

G. 

Gandava (Kachhi) town of, desciiption, 105. 

Gyurbands (or Caiubastas), m Jhalawan and Sarawan distiicts-, 54, 
75, 86, et seq, 

Ga/aKj mountain-pass, 91. 

Gr.ii, dibUicl of I’eisian Balochistan, population, 60. 

(jIiedan,s, 01 mat -sheds, (^rt- Habitations. ) 

Gitchki Tribe (Makran), then oiigin, etc, 163, 174. 

GORCfiANT Tribe (of Balochis), their countiy, sub-divitioiis, rmhtaiy 
I strength, and histoiy, 113. 

Government system of, in Balochistan, 47; in Peisian and Kalati 
Balochistan, 48 ; in Las, 140 ; m the Makran Tiovincc, 172. 
Grasses of Balochistan, 21. 

Goldsmid, Sir F., commission for settling the Kalat Frontiei, 57, 229. 
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Grep.N', Sir IJ. R., appointed political agent at Kalat in 1S56, 21S ; 
obtains dismissal of Gul Muliainmad and a native banker funn 
Khiui’s Council, and the appointment of Wali Miilummad Shag- 
hassi, 220; his co-operation with the Khan against the Mam 
tubes, 222; his suggestions in 18O6 foi the occupation of the 
Rolan pass and Quetta, 233, 234. 

(Ini' PA', Major Malcolm, 222 ; political lesulcntat Kalat, 224. 
(iRf'sUiii Vmjkv (in Jhalawan), 7S. 

(lH'sls, leception of by Ealochis, 41 ; toiins of salutation used on the 
occasion, 42. 

(Jci MuiruniAJ) Daruo-v, his chaiacter and haued to Euiopeau-, 
21S ; supposed to haie poisoned Nasii Klun IT , 219. 

GbRdHtN \, distiict of Saiawan, 08 ; vaiious tubes inhabiting it, 75 
Gw iDAR, district and tovin (Makian), 156, 15S, 

Gw VI r, Milage of, 8i. 


IL 

IltiJii Rivjok (m Las), 9, 125, 

IlAiilTATiON'S of Ilalochis, not of a peimaneat natuie, 39 ; uiuslly mat 
sheds called ^h,>dans, 39. 

11 Ira, range of hills, 5, 123. 

IlARiJlTl, range of hills, $ ; Uaen geological foimation, 12. 

Harrison, Capt., political agent at Kalat, 225 ; withdraws, 231. 
IIiN'iiU population of Balocliistan, 31 ; their numbers, business, etc,, 3X. 
lIiNOLAj, temple of (in Las), 55, 148. 
lliNOOL (or Aghor, 01 Paho) river, to, 126. 

Horses of Jklochistan, 18. 

Hot Tribe, oiigm of, 28 ; in Makran, 164. 


I. 

TnoCI'LATION among the Balochis, how performed, 39. 

luRlOATioN of land in Balocluslan, how earned on, 23. 

J- 

Jacob, General J., political supeiinlcndent and commandant of Uppei 
Smdh in 1847, 215 ; his death, and review of his services on tlie 
border, 221. 

Jaogal (or Jalgal) tube of Makian, 1C4; their language, 13S, £67. 

JAKRANI Tribe (Kachhi), 108; their sub-divisions, 108; dealings 
with the Biitish, 108 ; their deportation to Sindh, 109. 

1 am of Las, a vassal of the Khan of Kalat, 140 ; lus powers as a chief 
140. {See Mir Kuan,) 
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Jamiiat (or Yainhat), Irihe of Las, 136. 

J \TAKS (of Jlialawan), 79. 

Jats (of Kachhi), 31; their language, 38, no; are numerously sub- 
divided, no. 

J A'l KI (Iho language), 31. 

J VToi Tribk, oiigin of, 28. 

fmLAW.w PROViNcr, 1 Is geological foiinal ion, ir, 12, 76; its touiis. 
25, 80; bniindaiies, aioa, and sub-disLiict.s, 63, 75 ; mouiiLain sy.,- 
tern, 75 ; uveis and mountain toiicnts, 77 ; valleys, 77 ; climaLu,, 
78 ; inhabitants, their numlitn and division into tubes, 32, 63. 79 ; 
ensign of the Jlialawan poition of the Balocb army, 49 ; tiadc 
routes, 53 ; lead mines of Sekian, 8l ; mode of smelling the oie, 
85 ; nuns and antiquities, 85 ; Gaurbands (or Gaurbastas), 86- 

Jiu.Ni District (Makran), 156 

JuKiA Tribe (T.as), 31 ; then sub-divisions, 137 

JULOH (01 poisonous scorching-hot wind), 16, 17; in the Kharan dis- 
tiict, 69, in Kachhi, 102 ; authenticated cases of its deadly effect, 
103, et scq. 


Kachhi (or Kachh Gandava), boundaries, aiea, and physical aspect, 
63, 89 ; riveis and lonents, 90 ; soil and geological foimatlon, 13 ; 
passes leading into the plains fiom the hill countiy, 90 j then number, 
situation, and characteristics, 91 ; the Bolan pass, 92, et seq. ; 
source of the Boliin river, 94 ; importance and advantages of Bulan 
pass, 95 ; the Mula pass, 90, et seq. , cioss road to Klio^dar from 
Nair, 97 ; impoitance and advantages of Mula pass, 9S ; climate, 
16, 99; dust phenomena, 100; thejuloh (or poisonous uind), fatal 
effects lesulting from it, 102, et scq., towns and Milages, 2$, 63, 
104 ; inhabitants and Baloch sub-tubes, 32, 63, 107 ; Jakianis and 
Dumbkis, 108 ; the Jals, i lo ; distinguishing ensign of Kaehlii 
division of Baloch army, 49, 

Kaiiun-ka-rastaii Pass, 91. 

K\JU {or Dashtiyaii) nver, m Makian, 10. 

Kalat (valley of), area, elevation, and pioductions, 67 ; various tribes 
inhabiting it, 75. 

Kalat (town of), climate, 14 ; severity of the cdld, 15 ; description of 
town, 71 ; the mhabitants, 72. 

Kalati Balochistan, area, 62 ; system of government, 48 ; esti- 
mated population, 62 ; sub-districts, towns, and villages, 62. 

Kalmatti Tribe (Makran), 165, 

Kamal-KhaN Villages (Baghwana Valley), 81. 

Kambar, his conquest of Balochistan, tSi ; consolidation of Uie Brahui 
State, 182. 
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Kappaij Lead Mines, 22. (See Sekran.) 

Karez {or sublonanean aqueduct), for uiigalional puiTJoses, 54. 

Kaudai Tribe (MakrSn), 164. 

Klj, distiicl and town (Makran), IS 7 > IS^ > nearly independent in 
1872, 227. 

Ketwari Tribe (Maluan), 165. 

■KlIANAZADEilS. OSVr bLAPERY.) 

Kiiaran District, its seeming independence, 69 ; sub-distucts, hot 
winds, 69 ; productions, 70. 

Kiiarejii’ES (or Muhammadan heielies) in Makian, 167. 

IvllIRTIIAR, lange of hills, $. 

IvHOZDAR Vaelev (JhalaMaii), 78. 

Khozdar, town, 80 ; load to fiom Nati m Miila pass, 97 ^ ^ 

Khudaiiau Khan (of Kalat) succeeded his bioihei Mir Nasii, 219 ; 
insults Ta) Muhammad Zehii, 222; is attacked by his rebellious 
Saidars, defeated, and dies to Sindh, 222 j remit Mtil on airone, 
222 ; constant rebellions against him on part of bis baidars, 223 : 
meets Viceioy of Biilish India at Sakhar, 230; has to pay heavy 
sum as compensation to plundered merchants, 230 ; meets Com- 
missionei m Sindh (Sir W. Meiewciher), in Kachhi. 230; interview 
unsatisfactory, 230; caused Nuiadiu Muighal, of Madd, with Ms 
followeis to be murdered at Kalat, 232. 

Kiiurma-vaz (or date-ripening season) m Makran, 17. 109. 


Kiiwajaii Sect, 44. -n 

KiRm Cor mat sheds) of the BalocMs, 39 5 also known as o9- 

Kolancii District (Makian), its villages and inhabitants, 15 . 
KoEWAH District (Makian), its towns and inhabitants, iS7 » 'o 
ancient country of the Oritse, 177* 

KoRWxtii Tribe (Makian), 165. 
kUH-l-MORAN, or hill of snakes, 5. 

Kotri {or Kotm), in Kachhi, description of, 107. 


1 ADAU (or Muaj) mountain pass, 91. , , i 

LANGUAGES of Balochistan, 36; Baloch dialect, uhere and by whom 
sMen, 37; the Bralmiki, 37, 38; the MakraivBalochki dialect, 
27, 167 ; the Jad-galli, or Jat-galh, 1O7. 

Las (Province of), bouudaiies, area, and physical aspect, 123 ; moun- 
tain system, 124; nvers, mountain-torrenis, and swamps, 1^4, 

«a, (3; diioate, rainfall. It>. 127 : ‘’-“"''f"' 

animals, 40; ahmt towns and I'S,’ tho 

number and tribes, 136 5 history of the Jamhat tube, ijb , 
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Jokias and Ihcir snb-dhisiom, 137; dicss, food, ami lanyuaw, 
13S ; dibtmguisliing ensign of Ihe Las ainiy, 49 ; tiade of tlie pori 
nf Somniani, 131 ; duties levied on kafilas in diiiteieiit paits of the 
piovince, 135, ef srq . , tiade and manufactines geneuilly, 139 ; 
piudiictioni, animal, vegetable, and mmeial, 18, 20, 22, iiS- 
sy->tem of government, 140; supiemacy of llie Khan of Kdlt ovei’ 
Las, 140; levenues, X41 ; mud volcanoes (01 C'handia-bnp.), ip • 
mins and antnimties (Shahi Roglian), 145; Temnle of iliuMri,’ 
148; Khab Bilavval, 149; symbolic characte is on lock nem Aldi 
Hills, 150. 

L'VSII'VRI TrIBF, Ollgiu of, 28. 

Lvvvs and legulations among the Balocins, 50; punishments for 
vaiious offences, 50. 

Ltv\d Mixes of Sckian, Si, et seq. 

Llad Ork m the Jhalavvan I'rovmce, 13; at Sckian, 22, S2 ; methu I 
of smelting the 01 e, 85. 

I.ifARi River (Kachhi), 90. 

Tayari River (Las), 136. 

T/hiuri Tribe (Makiiin), 165. 

Loved AY, Lieutenant, political lesident at court of Kalat, 208; an- 
paiently unsmted to the post, 211 ; made piisoner and bmtally 
rauidoied in Kachhi, 21 1 ^ 

ongin, 30; peisonal appeaunce 
and chajaclcr, 30 ; then language, 38. 


M, 

hi \ai M OPE TAIX s. (&,■ Wasiiati.) 
hr Uiiizi Trice (Kachhi), 30, 33. 

hlAM^-, area, origin of woid “Makian,” 63, 1525 phjssical aspect, 

SLrvT-"'’ “ r'"' 'S 3 ; huundanes of 

salat! Makian, 151 ; divisions of Makran, inland and coast, 63 

a6; soil, 135 methods of irrigation piacfued, 34; trees and 
f/" !’ ^ general unhealthiness of the provintx. 

16 o 9 , 154 ; population. Baloch sub-tubes m Kalat.-Makiau, 

1^2, 163 ; then chaiacter. 163 ; dress, food, and habitations 166 • 
rdigion of the p«iple, 166 ; unoilhodox sects, 166 ; language, 1(17 ^ 
chief towns, villlages and harbouis, 25, 63, 158; teletiA h /d 

vcgetibir^^8^''t piocluclions, Lmarand 

sknd o. Aslola, 154. system of government and 1 eve, me, 172 ^ 
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Makrani-Baloch language, wheie spoken, eta, 37, 167. 

Mand, district and town (Makian), 63, 157, 171, 

Marble (white) in the Jhalawan Piovince, 12. 

Marri Tribe of Balochis, their cotintiy, sub-clivisions, niilitaiy s^ti englh, 
and history, 118, et seq. ; expedition against, in 1S59, 220 — 222 ; 
continued raids by, 226. 

Marriage among the Balochis, ceremonies attending it, 40. 

Masaue of Ghazni, his conquest of poilion of Ealochiitan, 179. 

Masiikiii River (Persian Balochistan), 10, 

Mastapiia Khan, his vigorous rule in Kachhi, 190 ; tragic death, 19 1, 

Mastitng (vaik-y), area, elevation, and pioductioiis, 67 j various tiibe? 
inhabiting it, 75. 

Mastung (town), population, climate, etc,, 73. 

Mazari (tube of Balochis), their countiy, sub-divisunis, military 
stiength, and histoiy, III. 

Mfos (fishing classes) of Makian, 165. 

Mehdizai Tribe (Makran), 165. 

Mekh-ka-rastah (mountain pass), 91. 

Merewether, Sir W. L., as lieutemant defeats largo body of Bughtis, 
n8 ; as Commissionei in Sindh meets Panjab Lieut. -Governor, in 
1871, at Mittankot, 225 ; appointed arbitrator 111 1872 between 
Kalat Khan and his Sardars, 227 ; his award, 227 ; meets the 
Khan in 1873 in Kachhi, 229; recommends despatch of troops to 
Kalat in 1875 coeice Klian and the Marti tube, 231. 

MlNGliAL Tribe (Jhalawan), 79. 

Mir Khan (Jam of Las) instigates lehellion of 1865 against Khan ; was 
previously a consphator, but often paidoned, 223 ; related to the 
Khan by marriage, 224; rebels against the Khan in l86S, 224; 
again in 1869, but attempt abortive, 224 ; appears again in rebel- 
lion in October of same year, 224 ; is defeated by Khan’s Vazir, 
and flees to Kaiaclu with his family, 225 ; is removed to Hydembad 
(Sindh), and thence to Alimadnagar in Dakhan, 225 ; liis son 
(All Khan) escapes m 1872 fiom police suiveillance at Plyderabad, 
227. 

MirwaNI (or Mil wan) tribe of Makran, 164. 

MuaJ, mountain pass. {See Ladau Pass.) 

Mud Volcanoes (of Las), wheie situate, 142 \ description of them, 
143 ; those m Makran, 153. 

Muhammad Husain (Mulla), rival of Daud Muhammad Ghilji m 
1S33, 198 ; assassinates Baud Muhammad and becomes Khan’s 
prime minister, 198 ; his treacherous conduct, 199 ; false repre- 
sentations to both the Khan and the British, 200 ; devises plans for 
deceiving both parties, zoo ; his villainy revealed after capture of 

TJ 
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Kalat, 205 ; is airested and imprisoned in Bakhar fort, 205 ; his 
influence paramount at court of Nash Khan IT., 215 ; visits Major 
Jacob on two several occasions, 215; at the last reveals his tiea* 
cherous intentions, 215 ; refused assistance, retiuns to Kalat, 216 ; 
afterwards lemoved from office, and eventually dies in piison 
(from poison), 216. 

Muhammad Kuan (Khan’s Vakil at Jacobabad), his disgraceful be- 
haviour m Kachhi, 226 ; one of the Khan’s bad adviseis, 229. 

Muhammad Raisam (Saiawan Saiclar) assists in leinstating Khudadad 
Khan on Kalat thione, 322 ; lebels against him in 1865, and 
subsequently piocecds to Kandahai, 223; accompanies the Khan 
in his inteiview ivilh Comniissionei in Sindh in 1S73, 230, 

Muhamma d SilHRlF (Saiyad), conjointly with IMuhaminad liusain, tries 
to rum Mehiab Khan, 200; made native governor of Kachlu on 
accession of Shah Nawaz, 208. 

Mula Rp'ER, 90 ; Its soincc, 98. 

Mula Pass, il& three enhances, 92, 96; cross load fiom Nair to 
Kliozdai, 97 ; height, cnliic length, and aveiage iiic pen mile, 98 ; 
advantages m a mihtaiy point of view, 98 ; other advantages, 99. 

Mullai Tribe (Makian), 1O4. 

Musiiki District (Makian?), its towns and inhabitants, 157. 

N. 

Nadir Shah (of Peisia), his conquest of Balochistan and subsequent 
transactions with that countiy, 183. 

Nagiial', mountain pass, 92. 

Nai. Vali ey (Jhalawan), 78. 

Nal, town of, 81. 

Nari River (Kachhi) 90. 

Nasir Kuan I. (of Kalat), his rise to supi erne power, 185; his wise 
and vigoious nile, 185 ; consolidation of the Biahui tubes, iSO ; 
kind treatment of the Hindus, 186; extends ins conquests in 
Balochistan, 186; his disagreement with Ahmad Shah Durani, 
187 ; subsequent treaty wuth him, 1S7; hus death in 1795, chaiacter 
and extent of territoiy left to his successor, 188, 189. 

Nasir Khan IE. (of Kalat), a fugitive on the death of his lather, 
Mehrab Khan, 207 ; raided to the Khanship by the Sarawan and 
Jlialawan Saidars, 211 ; on tendeiing his allegiance is acknow- 
ledged by Shah Sujah and the British Government, 212 ; in 1842 
assists Bntish anny to best of his abihty, 214 ; in 1845 meets Sir 
C, J. Napier, Governor of Sindh, in Kachhi, 214 ; his death in 
May, 1857, 178 ; his character, 235. 
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Nearciius, exploration of the coa^it of Balochistan hy, 1 78 

Nharui Race, their presumed origin and character, 29; difference 
beLwecn their language and the Baloch, 33. 

Nihjng (or Daffit) river (Mala an), 9, 153. 

Noiiani Tribe. (.Jft’LoGURi.) 

NumRI, {See LUMRI.) 

Nuradin of Wadd, 223 — 225, 232. 

Nurmak, niomitam pass, 92. 

Nusiiiiuvani Tribe (Makian), 164. 

Nusiiki District (Saiawan), its situation, 6y ; pioductions, 6 g. 

O. 

Ormara, distiict and town of (Makran), dcscnption of, 156, 160. 

P. 

Pabb I-Iills (Las), 5. 

PanJGUR, district and town of (Makran), 157, 161. 

Fasni, distiict and town of (Makran), 156, 161. 

Persian Balochistan, its western boundaiy, 3 ; its eastern boiindaiy 
as fixed in 1872 by the mixed Commission, $7 ; the necessity for 
fixing this frontier, S7 » of what Persian Balochistan consists, its 
riveis, 59 j principal distiicts and tlieir sub-divisions, 60 ; popula- 
tion, 60 ; chief towns and villages, etc., 61 j countiy, how governed, 
and amount of revenue collected, 47, 61. 

Pi.SH or Pis bush (Makian), its uses, 170. 

Political Agent at Kalat, first incumbent of thfi post, Lieutenant 
Loveday, in 1840, 208 ; Lieutenant IT. R. Green (Bombay Army) 
appointed in 1856, 218 ; Major Malcolm Gicen appointed in 1868, 
224 ; Captain Harrison appointed m 1869, 22^ ; withdiawn from 
Kalat in 1873, owing to Khan’s contumacy, 230. 

PuRALi River (Jhalawan), 9, 77 j.in Las, 124. 

PuzH Tribe (Makran), 165. 

Q- 

Quetta Valley, area, elevation, and products, 67; various tribes 
lesiding hi it, 75. 

Quetta, description of town of, 73. 


Rafais, an imoilhodox Mnsalman sect, 44. 

Raises, a nuhierous trilie in Makian, 165. 

Rehim Khan, his murder of his brother, Mastapha Khan, 192, and 
his subsequent death, 194. 
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Reltgion of tlie Balochis, 43 ; the imonhodox sectb — the Zikris, ; 
the jRafais and fChwajahs, 49 ; the Khaiejites of Mahiati, 166, 

Revenues of Peistan Baiochistan, 48 ; of Kalali Balochi-itan, 51 5 of 
the Las Pro\'ince, and how deuved, 141 ; of the Malaan Province, 
and how derived, 172; much unequal taxation, 172. 

RinT) Teibe, oiigin, accoidinjj to Biuce, 28; then fir'it appeaiance in 
Kalat and Kachhi, 28 ; iheir oiigin, according to Masson, 30 ; 
meaning of the n oid ‘ ‘ Rind, ” Iheii language and sub-division's, 30 ; 
m Makian, 164 

Roein'JO, village in Sam wan, 74. 

Rogiian (a piepaialion fiom milk), how made, 35. 

Ruins in Baiochistan, 53 ; of Rhahi Roghun, 111 Las, 145. 


S. 

Sangurt Tribe (hlakran), 165. 

Sarawak Province, boundaries, aiea, and mountain-system, 63 ; 
great height of Tokatu and Chehel-Tan s,umrait.s, 64 ; tioes found 
on the Chehel-Tan mountain, 65 ; legends connected with Chehcl- 
Tan, 65 ; the valleys of .Sarawan, their area and elevation, 67 j 
population of the piovince, 62; the vaiious sub-tribes inlia biting 
it, 33 ; the hilly tracts of Gurghina and Kirta, 68 ; the Niuliki and 
Kharati districts, 69 ; climate of the lull districts, 70 ; jnocluctions, 
67 ; the giapes of Mastung, 67 5 irrigation, how caniecl on in the 
piovince, 24 ; towns and villages, 25 ; distinguishing ensign of the 
Sarawan division of the Baloch airay, 49; roads and trade loutes 
generally, 53, 68 ; pievalencc of the or pesldential blast, in 
the Kharan deseits, 69. 

Sarbaz River (Makran), 9, 59, Co. 

Sarbaz, district of Persian Baiochistan, populauoii, sub-divisioiis, etc., 
61. 

Sardar (of Jlialawan), his office and privileges, 48 j of Saiawan, his 
office and piivdeges, 48. 

Sarhad, highlands of, a pot tion of Baiochistan, 3 ; the Sarhad plateau, 
7 ; the Kuh-i-Bng dividing range, 8. 

Satadip,. island of. (ire Astola.) 

Sehrais, Muhammadan dynasty in power at Kalat before that of the 
’ Hindu Sewahs, 179. 

Sekean, lead mines of, 22, 81 ; method of smelting ore, 85. 

Sew Alls, PTindu dynasty ruling at Kalat, 180 ; encroachments on their 
territory hy Afghan and Baloch tribes, 180 ; aid of Brahuis under 
their chief Kambar invoked by the last Sewali Rajali, 180 ; dou'ii- 
fall of the Sewahs, 181. 
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SiiADiHAR, mountain pass, 92. 

sShah Bilawal, shnne of, in Las, 1^19, 

Shah Nawaz, raised to the throne of Kalat on Mehiah Khan’s death, 
205 ; abdicates in favour of Mehrab Klian’s son, 21 1. 

SiiAH Sujaii-al-Mulkii, ex-king of Kabul, his flight horn Kandahar 
to Kalat, 197 ; reception by Mehrab Khan, 197 ; Mastung, Slud, 
and Kachhi distiicts ceded to him on Shah Nawaz’s accession, 
207 ; but afteuvaids restored by him to the Kalat State by tieaty 
of 1841, 212. 

Shahr Roghan (in Las), account of, 145 ; legend connected with, 

Ml- 

Shahzadkh Tribe (IMakrau), 164. 

Siial (oi Shal-kot). See Quetta. 

SiANEH Kuii, range of the Baloch plateau, 7. 

SI.AVERY, an institution among the lialochis, 45. 

vSoiiRAE, valley of (Jhalawan), 77. 

Snow-fall, limit of, on Biahuik plateau, 16. 

SoNMiANi, harboiii of, 129. 

SoNMiANi, town of, 12S j watei supply at, 130 ; trade of, 131 ; 
currency in vogue at, 133 ; trade of, wilh Bombay and Sindh 
(including Makian ports), 133 ; duties levied on goods at, 135. 

SujODi Tribe (Makran), 165. 


Taj Muhammad Zeiiri (Sardar of Jhalawan) insulted by Kliudadacl 
Khan, 222 ; joins the insurrection against the Khan in 1863, 232 ; 
again rebels in 1865, but is captured and confined at Kalat, where 
he dies, as is suppposed, from poison, m 1867, 223. 

Takari, range of hills, a portion of the Brahuik Mountains, $. 

Takarx, mountain pass, 92. 

Telegraph, land-line in Las and Makian, 57, 161. 

Tokatu Mountain (Sarawan), 5, 64. 

Trade of Balochistan generally, imports and exports, 52, 53 j of Son- 
miani, in Las, 131, 139 ; of the Makian Province, 170, 

Trade Routes in Balochistan generally, 53 ; in Makran, 170, 

Treaties between Bntish Government and the ICalat State, 212, 216. 

Tuman (collection of mat-sheds), 39. 

Tump District (Makran), 157. 

U. 


Utal, town in Las Province, 136. 
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Y. 

Vegetable productions of BalocMstan genexally, 19 ; of the Makian 
Province, 168 } of Saiawan, 67 ; of Las, 138. 

W. 

Wadt) Valley (JhaWan), 78. 

Wadd, town of, 81. 

Wali Muhammad Shaiigassi, appointed as Vazir in 1S57 to Klian of 
Kalat, 220 ; flies for piotection fiom Khan’s rcbentment to Britidi 
political agent, 229 ; is soon after reinstated as Vazir, 229 j m 
1873 resigns the Vazirship and accompanies Major Hariison to 
Jacohabad, 231. 


Z. 

Zehri Valley (JhalaiVan), 77. 

Zehri Tribe (Jhalawan), 79, 

ZlKRT, sect of unorthodox Musalmans, 44. 
Zodgal. (6^<f Jadgal.) 


THE END. 
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